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CHAPTER XXXVIL.—MR. BUTLER FOR DUTY ON ——-, 


“1 supposs M‘Gruder’s right,” 
muttered Tony, as he sauntered 
away drearily from the door at 
Downing street, one day in the 
second week after his arrival in 
London. ‘A man gets to feel very 
like a ‘flunkey,’ coming up in this 
fashion each morning ‘for orders.’ 
I am more than half disposed to 
close with his offer and go ‘into 

” at once.” 

If he hesitated, he assured him- 
self, very. confidently too, that, it 
was not from the name or nature 
of the commercial operation. He 
had no objection to trade in rags 
any more than in hides, or tallow, 
oroakum, and some gum which did 
not “breathe of Araby the blest.” 
He was sure that it could not pos- 
sibly affect his choice, and that rags 
were just as legitimate and just as 
elevating a speculation as sherry 
from Cadiz or silk from China. He 
was ingenious enough in his self- 

sions ; but, somehow, though 


he thought he could tell his mother: 


frankly and honestly the new trade 
he was about to embark in, for the 
life of him he could not summon 
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courage to make the communication 
to Alice. He fancied her as she 
read the avowal ing the word 
“rags,” and, while her lips trembled 
with the comi ter, saying, 
“What in the name of all absurdity 
led him to such a choice?” And 
what a number of vapid and taste- 
less jokes would it provoke! “Such 
snobbery as it all is,” cried he, as 
he ‘walked the room angrily; ‘as. 
if there was any poetry in cotton 
bales, or anything romantic in mol- 
asses, and yet I might engage in 
these without reproach, without 
ridicule. I think I ought to be 
above such considerations. I do 
think my good blood might serve 
to assure me, that in whatever I do 
honourably, honestly, and avowedly, 
there is no derogation.” 

But the bery . 


was stronger 
_ than he wotted of; for, do what he 


would, he could not frame the sen- 
tence in’ which he te peer ~ 
tidings to Alice, and yet he felt 
that there would be a degree of 
meanness in the non-avowal infinite- 
ly more intolerable, 

While he thus chafed and fretted, 
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he heard a quick step mounting the 
stair, and at‘the same instant his 
door was flung open, and Skeffy 
Damer rushed towards him and 
grasped both his hands. 

“Well, old Tony, you poarcely 
expected to see me hike, nor did 
either thirty hours ago, but they tele- 
graphed for me tocome atonce. I’m 
off for Naples.” 

“* And why to Naples ?” / 

“TH tell you, Tony,” said he, con- 
fidentially ; ‘“‘but remember this is 
for yourself alone. These things 
mustn’t get abroad ; they are Cabinet 
secrets, and not known out of the 
Privy Council.” 

“You may trust me,” said Tony ; 
and Skeffy went on. 

“Tm to be attached there,” said 
he, solemnly. 

“What do you mean by attach- 
ed?” 

“I’m going there officially. They 
want me at our Legation. Sir 
George Home is on leave, and 
Mecklam is Chargé d’Affaires; of 
course every one knows. what that 

eans.”’ 

“But J don’t,” said Tony, bluntly. 
Wis pene one bullied, being 
jockey ing out-manceu 
Tanghed at by Brennier, and derided 
by Caraffa. -Mecklam’s an ass, Tony, 
that’s, the/fact, and. they know it at 
the Office, and I’m sent out, to steer 
the ship.” 

“But what.do you. know about 
Naples ?” e 

“T know it just as I know the 
Ecuador question—just as I know 
the Mouth of the Danube question 
—as I know the slave treaty with 
Portugal, and the Sound dues with 
Denmark, and the right of searc 
and the Mosquito frontier, an 
everything else that, is pending 
throughout the whole globe. Let 
me tell you, old fellow, the. others— 
the pean, the Italians, and the 
Austrians—know me as well as they 
know. Palmerston.. What do you 
think Walewski. told Lady Pancroft 
the day Cavour went down to Vichy 
to. see the Emperor? They held a 
long conversation at a table where 
there were. writin 
Cavour has an [Italian habit of 
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scribbling all the time he talks, and | 
he kept on scratching with a pen 
on a sheet of blotting-paper, and 


what do you think he wrote?—the . 


one word, over and over i 
Skeff, Skeff—nothing else, Which 
led hs,’ says Walewski, ‘to add. 
Who or what was Skeff? when they 
told us he was a young fellow’— 
these are his own words—‘ of splen- 
did abilities in the Foreign Office ;’ 
and if there is anything remarkable 
in Cavour, it is the way he knows 
and finds out the coming man.” 

” But how could he have heard of 
ou.” é 
“These fellows have their spies 
everywhere, Tony. Gortchakoff has 
a photograph of me, with two words 
in Russian underneath, that I got 
translated, and that mean ‘infer. 
nally dangerous’ — tanski seratee- 
trakoff, infernally dangerous !—over 
his stove in his study. You're be- 
hind the scenes now, Tony, and it 
will be rare fun for you to watch 
the newspapers and see how differ- 
ently things will go on at Naples 

after I arrive there.” 

“Tell me something about home, 
Skeffy ; I want to hear about Tilney. 
Whom did you leave there when you 
came away ?” siesTvesl 

“T left the Lyles, Alice and Bells 
—none, else, I was to have. gone 
back with them to Lyle Abert I 
had stayed till Monday, and I left 
them, of course, very disconsolate, 
and greatly put out.” 

‘*] suppose you made up to Alice. . 
I thought you would,” said Tony, 
half sulkily. 

“No, old fellow, you do > 
wrong ; thatis a thing I never 
As I said to Ernest Palfi..about, 
Pauline Esterhazy, I'll take no un- 
fair adyantage—I'll take no steps in. 

our absence ; and Alice saw, this 
erse. ri 


“How do you mean? Alice saw 
it?” said Tony, reddening. sae 
“She saw it, for she said to me, 
one day, ‘Mr. Damer, it seems tome, 


you have very punctilious notions on 
the score of friendship,’ | , 
ee have,’ said I; ‘ 


materials, and there 


wT thought so,’ said she.” 
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After all,” said Tony, in a half- 
dogged tone, “I don’t see that the 
speech had any reference to me, or 
to any peculiar delicacy of yours 
with respect to me.” 

“* Ah, my poor Tony, you have a 
deal to learn about women and their 
ways! By good luck fortune has 
ve you a friend—the one man— 

declare I believe what I say—the 
one man in Europe that knows the 
whole thing; as poor Balzac used to 
say, ‘Cher Skeffy, what a fellow 

‘ou would be if you had my pen!’ 

@ was a-vain creature, Balzac; 
but what he meant was; if I could 
add his descriptive power to my 
own khowledge of life; for you ‘see, 
Tony, this was the difference be- 
tween Balzac and me. He knew 
Paris, and the salons of Paris, and 
the women who frequent these sa- 


lons, I knew the human heart. It. 


was woman, as a creature, not a 
mere conventionality, ‘that she ap- 
to me.” 

“Well, I take it,” grumbled out 
Tony, “you and your friend ‘had 
some points of resemblance too.” 

“Ah! you would say that we 
were both vain. So we were, Ton 
so is every man that is the deposi- 
tary of a certain power. Without 
this same conscious thought, which 
you common folk call vanity, how 
should we come to exercise the gift ? 
The little world taunts us with the 
very quality that is the essence of 
our superiority.” 

'“Had Bella perfectly recovered ? 
was she able to be up and about?” 

“Yes, she was able to take car- 
Tiage airings, and to be driven about 
in a small phaeton by the neatest 
whip in Europe.” 

“Mr. Skeff Damer, eh?” 

“The same. Ah, these drives, 
these drives! What delicious mem- 
ories of woodland and romance! 
I fell desperately in love with that 
i go ledge you my honour 

did. [ve thought a great deal 
over it all since I started for Tre- 
cone I have a plan, a plan for 

“What is it?” 

“Let'us marry these girls. Let 
us be brothers in law as well as in 
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love. You 
Take her, 
ou be 


er ‘Alice—I consent. 

re her, Tony, and may 

by with her!” And as 
e laid his hand on the 


e Me a 
other’s head with a révérend solem- 
ni 


ty. 

“This ‘is nonsense, and worse 
than nonsense,” said Tony, angrily ; 
but the other’s temper was imper- 
turbable, and he went on. “You 
ma this is ‘all der ge that 

m promising you; but that ‘is 
because you, my dear Tony, with 
pee A en qualities, are totally want- 
ing In one— you have no imagina- 
tion, and like all fellows d this 
gift, you never can conctive any- 
thing happening to you except what 
has ady happened, You like to 
live in a circle, and you do live in 
a circle—you are the turnspits of 
humanity.” 

“I’m a troublesome dog, though, 
if you anger me,” said Tony, half 
fiercely. 

“Very possibly, but there are 
certain men dogs never attack.” 
And as Skeffy said this he threw 
forward his ‘chest, held his head 
back, and loéked with an air of such 
proud defiance that ‘Tony lay back in 
a chair and laughed heartily. 

“T never saw a great hulking 
fellow yet that was not impressed 
with the greatness of his stature,” 
said Skeffy. “Every inch after five 
feet six takes a foot off a man’s 
intellectual standard. It is Skeff 
Damer says. it, Tony, and you may 
believe it.” 

= aga would. tell me about 
Tilney,” said Tony, half irritably. 

“4 Ls ahaonrg you, as the French 
say. You want to hear that I am not 

our rival—you want to know that 
i have not taken any ungen 
advantage of your absence.. Tdniho 
mio, be of good comfort —I pre- 
ferred the sister; shall I tell you 
ic A ) h h 

“T don’t want to hear thi 
about it.” ry mow 

“What a jealous dog it is, even 
after I have declared, on the word 
of a Damer, that he has nothing to - 
apprehend from me! It was a 
lucky “day led me down _ there, 
Tony. Don’t you remember the 
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old woman’s...note,to me men- 
tioning a hundred pounds, or some- 
thing like it,, she had forgotten 
to enclose? She found the bank- 
note afterwards on her table, and 
after much puzzling with herself, as- 
certained it was the sum she had 
meant to remit. me. Trifling as 
‘the incident was, she thought it de- 
licate, or high-minded, or something 
or other, on my part. She: said ‘it 
was so nice of me;’ and she wrote 
to my uncle to ask if he ever heard 
such a pretty trait, and my uncle 
said he knew scores of spendthrifts 


would have done much the same; 


whereupon the old lady of Tilney, 
regarding me as ill-used by my 
relatives, declared she would do 
something for me; but as her good 
intentions. were double-barrelled, 
and she wanted to do something 
also for Bella, she suggested that we 
might, as. the Oberland peasants 
say, ‘put our eggs in the same bas- 
ket.’ A day was named, too, in 
which we were all to have gone over 
to Lyle Abbey, and open negotia- 
tions with Sir Arthur, when came 
this confounded despatch ordering 
me off to Naples! At first I deter- 
mined not to go—to resign—to give 
up. public life for ever, ‘ What's 
Hecuba to him?’ said I; that. is, 
‘ What signifies it to me how Europe 
fares? Shall I not. think of Skeff 
Damer and his fortunes?’ Bowl- 
ing down dynasties and setting up 
nine-pin princes may amuse a man, 
but, after all, is it not to the tran- 
quil enjoyments of home he looks 
for happiness? I consulted Bella, 
but she would not agree with me. 
Women, my dear Tony, are’ more 
ambitious than men—I had almost 


’ } 
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said, more worldly. “She would not, 
she said, have me leaye a caréeér 
wherein I had given such great prow 
mise. ‘You ‘might be an ambassa- 
dor one day,’ said she. ‘Must bel? 
interposed I; ‘must be!’ . My un- 
fortunate. admission decided the 
question, and I started that night.” 
“J don’t think I clearly under. 
stand you,” said Tony, passing his 
hand over/his brow, . ‘Am I to be- 


lieve that. you and Bella are’ en-: 
,* 


“IT know what’s passing in your 
mind, old fellow; I read you like’ 
large print. You won’t, you can’t 
credit the fact that I would marry: 
out of the peerage. Say it frankly; 
out with it.” i 

“Nothing of the kind; but I 
cannot believe that Bella——” 

* Ay, but she did,” said Skeffy, fil- 
ing up his pause, while he smoothed 
and caressed his very young mus 
taches. “ Trust a woman to find out: 
the coming man! Trust a woman 
to detect the qualities that insure 
supremacy! I wasn’t there quite’ 
three weeks in all, and see if she 
did not discover me. What's this? 
Here comes an order for you, Tony,” 
said he, as he looked into the street 
and recognised one of the porters 
of the Foreign Office. “This is the 
place, Trumins,” eried. he, open 
ing the window and calling to the: 
man. ‘“‘ You're looking for Mr. But-' 
ler, aren’t you ?” ; 

“Mr. Butler on duty, Friday 21,” 
was all that the slip of paper con- 
tained. ‘“ There,” cried . Skeffy,’ 
“who knows if we shall not cross 
the Channel together to-night? Put 
on your hat and we'll walk down to’ 
the Office.” ; 


CHAPTER XXXVIIIL—TONY WAITING FOR ORDERS. 


Tony Butler was ordered to Brus- 

1s to place himself’ at. the disposal 
¥ the Minister as an ex-messenger. 
He crossed over to Calais with 
Skeffy in the mail-boat; and after 
a long night’s talking, for neither 
attempted. to. sleep, they 
with the most fervent assurances 
of friendship, 


“Td go across: Europe to. thrash’ 
the fellow would say a hard word- 
of him,” muttered Tony; while’ 
Skeffy, with an emotion that made: 
his lip. tremble, said, “If the world 
goes hard with you, I’ll turn my back 


parted on it, and we'll start for New Zealand 


or M scar, Tony, remember 
that—I give it to you asa pledge.” 
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When Tony presented himself at 
the Legation, he found that nobody 
knew anything about him: They 
had, some seven or eight months 
previous, requested to have an ad- 
ditional messenger appointed, as 
there were cases occurring which re- 
quired frequent reference to home ; 
but the emergency had pasesd over, 
and Brussels was once again as un- 
disturbed by diplomatic relations 
as any of the Channel Islands. 

“Take a lodging and make your- 
self comfortable, marry, and sub- 
scribe toa club if you like it,” said 
a grey-headed attaché with a cynical 
face, “for in all likelihood they'll 
never remember you're here.” The 
speaker had some experiences of 
this sort of official forgetfulness, 
with the added misfortune that, 
when he once had summoned cour- 
age to remonstrate against it, they 
did remember him, but: it was to 
change him from a first to a second 
class mission—in Irish phrase, pro- 
moting him backwards— for his 
temerity. 


Tony installed himself in a snug 
little quarter outside the town, and 
set himself vigorously to study 


French. In Knickerbocker’s ‘ His- 
tory of New York,’ we read that 
the sittings of the Council were 
always measured and recorded by 
the number of pipes smoked by the 
Cabinet. In the same way might 
it be said, that Tony Butler’s Pro- 
gress in Ollendorf was only to be 
computed by the quantity of  to- 
bacco consumed over it. The’ pro- 
nouns had cost two boxes of cigars ; 
the genders, a large packet of as- 
sorted cavendish and _bird’s-eye ; 
and he stood fast on the frontier of 
the irregular verbs, waiting for a 
large bag of Turkish that Skeffy 
wrote. to say he had forwarded to 
him through the Office. 

Why have we no statistics of the 
infiuence of tobacco on education ? 
why will no one direct his atten- 
tion to the inquiry as to how far the 
Tony Butlers —a large class in. the 
British Islands—are more moved 
to exertion, or hopelessly muddled 
in. intellect, by the soothing influ- 
ences of smoke ? 
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Tony smoked on, and on. He 
wrote home occcasionally, and made 
three attempts to write to Alice, 
who, despite his silence, had sent 
him a very pleasant letter about 
home matters. It was not a neigh- 
bourhood to afford much news ; and, 
indeed as she said, “they had been 
unusually dull of late; scarcely 
any visitors, and few of. the neigh- 
bours. We miss your friend Skeff 
greatly ; for, with all his oddities 
and eccentricities, he had won 
upon us immensély by real traits 
of generosity and highmindedness, 
There is another friend of yours 
here I would gladly know well, but 
she— Miss Stewart—retreats from 
all my advances, and has so posi- 
tively declined all our invitations 
to the Abbey, that it would seem 
to imply, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, a special determination to 
avoid us. I know you well enough, 
Master Tony, to be aware that you 
will ascribe all my ardour in this 
pursuit tothe fact of there being 
an obstacle, As you once told me 
about a certain short cut from Port- 
rush, the only advantage it had 
was a stiff four-foot wall which 
must be } pore but you are 
wrong, and you are wunjust—two 
things not at all new to you. M 
intentions here ‘were really ' 
I had heard from your dear mother 
that Miss Stewart was in bad health 
—that fears were felt lest her chest 
was affected. Now, as the doctors 
concurred in declaring that Bella 
must pass one winter, at least, in a 
warm climate, so I imagined how 
easy it would be to extend the 
benefit of genial air and sunshine 
to ‘this really interesting girl, by 
offering to tae her as a companion. 
Bella was charmed with my project, 
and we walked over to the Burnside 
on Tuesday to propose it in all form, 

“To the shame of our diplomacy 
we failed completely. The old 
minister, indeed, was not averse to 
the plan, and professed to think it 
a most thoughtful attention: on our 
part; but Dolly—tI call her Dolly 
for it is by that name, so often 
recurring ‘in the discussion, I ‘asso- 
ciate her best with the incident— 
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Dolly was peremptory in her refu- 
sal. I wanted—perhaps a little un- 
fairly—I wanted to hear her reasons. 
I asked if there might not pos- 
sibly be something in her objec- 
tions to which we could reply, I 
pressed her to reconsider the mat- 
ter—to take a week, two if she 
liked, to think over it; but no, she 
would not listen to my: compro- 
mise ; she was steady and resolute, 
and yet at thesame time much 
pail She said No! but she said 
it as if there was a reason she should 
say so, while it was in direct vio- 
lence to all her wishes. .Mind this 
is mere surmise on my part. Iam 
speaking of one of whose nature 
and temperament I know nothing. 
I may just as easily be wrong as 
right. She is indeed a puzzle to 
me ; and one little trait of her has 
completely routed all my conceit in 
my own power of reading character. 
In my erness to overcome her 
objections, I was picturing the life 
of enjoyment and interest Italy 
would open to her—the charm.of a 


land that realizes in daily life what 
poets and painters can only shadow 
forth ; and in my ardour I so far 
forgot myself as to call her Dolly— 


dear Dolly, I said. The words 
overcame her at once. She grew 
pale, so sickly pale, that I thought 
she would have fainted; and as 
two heavy tears stood in her eyes, 
she said, in a cold quiet voice, ‘I 
beg you will not press me any more. 
T am very grateful to you; but I 
cannot accept your offer. 

“‘ Bella insisted on our going over 
to your mother, and enlisting her 


advocacy in the cause, I did not: 


like the notion, but I gave way. 
Your dear mother, all kind as she 
ever is, went the same evening to 
the Burnside; but a short note 
from her the next morning showed 
she had no better success than our- 
selves. 

“ Naturally—you, at . least, will 
say so—I am ten times more eager 
about my plan now than it is pro- 
nounced impracticable. I have 
written to Dr. Stewart. I have 
sent papa to him; mamma has call- 
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ed at the cottage. I have madé 
Dr. Reid give a written declaration 
that Miss Stewart’s case—I quote 
him — ‘as indicated by a. distinct 
“ Bronchoffany” in the superior por+ 
tion of the right lung, imperatively 
demands the benefit of a warm and 
genial climate ;’ and with all these 
pieces de conviction I. am_ beaten, 
turned out of court, and denied a 
verdict. ‘ait 

“Have you any explanation to: 
offer about this, Master Tony ? 
Dolly was an old playfellow of 

ours, your mother tells me. What: 

ey can you give us as to her na 
ture? Is she like what she was in’ 
those old days? and when did you 
cease to have these games together ?- 
I fancied—was it mere fancy ?—that 
she grew a little red when we spoke 
of you? Mind, sir, I want no con 
fessions, I want nothing from you 
but what may serve to throw light 
upon her. If you can suggest to 
me any means of overcoming the 
objection she seems to entertain to 
our plan, do so; and if you cannot, 
please to hold your peace on_ this 
matter ever after. I wrote yester- 
day to Mark, who is now at Milan, 
to make some inquiries about Italian 
villa life. I was really afraid to 
speak to your friend Skeff, lest, as 
mamma said, he should immediately 
offer us one of the royal palaces as 
a residence. .No matter, he is a 
dear good fellow, and I have an 
unbounded reliance on his gene 
rosity. 

“* Now, a word about yourself, 
Why are you at Brussels? Why 
are you a fixed star, after telling 
us you were engaged as a planet? 
Are there any mysterious reasons 
for your residence there? If so, I 
don’t ask to hear them; but your 
mother naturally. would like to 
know something about you a lit- 
tle more explanatory than your last . 
bulletin, that said, ‘I am here still, 
and likely to be so.’ 

“IT had a most amusing letter: 
from Mr. Maitland a few days ago.’ 
I had put it into this envelope to: 
let you read it, but I took it out 
again, as I remembered your great 
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d very unjust prejudices against she mean by this? Surely it is not 
him. He seems to know ‘every possible that’ Alice’ could ‘have lis- 


one and everything, and is just as tened to story that coupled’ his 
familiar with the great events of name with ys, and should’ thus 
itics as with the great people by insinuation: him with the 
who mould them. I read for your allegation? ‘Lady Lyle had said to 
mother his description of the life herself, “I heard the story from 
of Fontainebleau, and the eccentrici-~oné of the girls.” Was it this; ‘then, 
ties of a beautiful Italian, Countess that Alice referred to? Surely she 
Castagnolo, the reigning belle there; knew him ‘better; surely she knew 
and she was much amused, though how he loved'her, no matter how 
she owned that four changes of hopelessly ‘it’ might be.’ Perhaps 
raiment daily was too ‘much even women to''give''this sort of 
for Delilah herself. pain to those ‘whose heart they 
“Do put a little coercion on owned. Perhaps it was a species of 
ourself, and write me even a note. torture they were given to, Skeffy 
assure you I would write you could tell if he’ were here. Skeffy 
most pleasant little letters if you could resolve this point at once, 
showed you merited them. I have but it was too much forhim, | — 
a budget of small gossip about the As to the passage about Maitland, 
neighbours, no particle of which he almosttore the paper as he read 
shall you ever see till you deserve it. By what right did he corres- 
better of your old friend, pond with her at all? why should he 
* Auice Trarrorp.” write to her even such small matter 
' as the gossip of the court ? And what: 
It may be imagined that it was could Alice mean by telling him of 
in a very varying tone of mind he it, unless—and oh the bitterness of 
read through this letter, If Dolly’s this thought !—it was to intimate by 
refusal: was not based on her un- a mere passing word the relations 
willingness to leave her father—and that subsisted between herself ‘and 
if it were, she could have said so— Maitland, and‘ thus convey ‘to him 
it was quite inexplicable. Of all the utter hopelessness of his ‘own 
the girls he had ever known, he pretensions? 
never saw one more likely to be As Tony walked up and down 
captivated by such an offer. She his room, he devised a very wate 
had that sort of nature that likes to it was almost a fierce, reply to t 
invest each event of life with a cer- letter: He would tell her ‘that as 
tain romance; and where could to Dolly’ he couldn’t say, but she 
anything have opened such a vista might have some of his own scruples 
for castle-building as this scheme of about that same position called com- 
foreign travel? Of course he could panion. When he knew her lop 
not explain it; how should he? ago, she was imdependent clout 
Dolly was only partly like what she in spirit, and it ‘was’ by no means 
used to be long ago. In those days impossible she might’ prefer a less 
she had no secrets—at least none brilliant condition ‘if ‘un 
from him—now she had long dreary with observances that re savour 
intervals of silence and reflection of homage. At all he was’ 
as though brooding over something no fine and subtle intelligence to 
she did not wish to tell of. This whom a case of difficulty could be 
was not the Dolly Stewart he used submitted: : 
to know so well. As he re-read the As for Maitland,’ he hated him! 
letter, and came ‘to that passage in he was not going to-conceal it in any 
which she tells him that, if he can- way: His air’ of ‘insolent superior- 
not explain what Dolly’s refusal is‘ ity he had not forgotten, nor would’ 
owing to without making’ a ‘confes- he ¢ till he’ had found an’ op- 
sion, he need not do so, he gtew ty to retort it. Alice might 
almost irritable, and said, What can think him as amusing as she pleased. 
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To himself the man was simpl 
odious, and if the result of all his 
varied gifts and accomplishments 
was only to make up such a being 
as he was, then would he welcome 
the most unlettered and unformed 
clown that ever walked rather than 
this mass of conceit and self-suffi- 
ciency. 

He ‘sat down to commit these 
thoughts to paper, and though he 
scrawled over seven sheets in the 
attempt, nothing but failure came 
of it. Maitland came in, if not by 
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name, by insinuation, everywhere; — 


and in spite of himself he f 
he had got into a tone not merely 
querulous, but actually aggressive, 
and was using towards Alice an air 
of reproof that he almost trembled 
at as he re-read it, \ 
“This will never do,” cried he, 
as he tore up the scribbled sheets, 
“Tll wait till to-morrow, and per. 
haps I shall: do better.” 
morrow came he was despatched 
on duty, and Alice remained unan.- 
swered. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE MAJOR’S MISSION. 


If my reader has been as reten- 
tive as I could wish him, he will 
have borne in mind that on the 
evening when Major M‘Caskey 
took a very menacing leave of Nor- 
man Maitland at Paris, Count Oaf- 
farelli had promised his friend to 
write to General Filangieri to ob- 
tain from the King a letter ad- 
dressed to Maitland in the royal 
hand by the title of Count of Amalfi 
—such a recognition being as valid 
an act of ennoblement as all the 
declarations and registrations and 
emblazonments of heralds and the 
colleges. 

It had been originally intended 
that this letter should be enclosed 
to Count Ludolf, the Neapolitan 
envoy at Turin, where Maitland 
would have found it; but seeing 
the spirit which had now grown up 
between Maitland and M’Caskey, 
and foreseeing well what would 
occur whenever these two men 
should meet, Caffarelli, with that as- 
tuteness that never fails the Italian, 
determined to avert the peril by a 
stratagem which lent its aid to the 
object he had in hand. He begged 
the General would transmit the 
letter from the King, not to Turin, 
but to the Castello di Montanara, 
where Maitland had long resided, in 
a far-away part of Calabria, and 
employ as the messenger M‘Caskey 
himself; by which means this very 
irritable and irritating individual 
might be, for a time at least, with- 


drawn from public view, and an 
immediate meeting with Maitland 
prevented. 

It was not very difficult, without 
any breach of confidence, for Caf: 
farelli to convey to Filangieri that 
his choice of M‘Caskey for this mis- 
sion was something stronger than a 
caprice, and that his real wish was 
that this fiery personage should not 
be at Naples when they arrived 
there. 

A very brief note, which reached 
Caffarelli before he had left Paris, 
informed him. that all he requested 
had been duly done. ‘‘He gave it” 


— it was of the King he spoke— : 


“he gave it at once, Carlo; only 
saying, with a laugh, One of my 
brothers may dispute it with him 
some of these days—for it gives 
some privilege; but whether it be 


When the © 


to claim the rights of the Church’ 


after high treason, or to have two 
wives in Lower Calabria, I don’t 
remember; but tell your friend to 
avoid both murder and matrimony, 
at least till he returns to a more 
civilised region. 

“T shall send the Irish major 
with the despatch, as you wish. If 
I understand you aright, you are not 
over-anxious he should come 
with the answer. But why not be 
more explicit? If you want —— 
remember Calabria is —— Cala- 
bria—you understand.” 

At first Caffarelli had intended 
not to show this note to Maitland; 
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+ but the profound contempt which 
his friend exhibited for M‘Caskey, 
ved that no. sense of a debt of 
Satie outstanding between them 
would lessen Maitland’s tatisfac- 
tion at. hearing that this  trouble- 
some “cur”—so he called him— 
should not be yelping at his heels 
through the streets of Naples. 
Maitland, in fact, declared, that 


’ he knew of no misfortune in life 


so thoroughly ruinous as to be con- 
fronted in a quarrel with a ques- 
tionable antagonist. From _ the 
ridicule of such a situation, he 
averred, the only escape was ina 
fatal ending; and Maitland knew 
nothing so bad as ridicule. En- 
mity in all its shapes he had faced, 
and could face again. Give him a 
foe but worthy of him, and no man 
ever sprang into the lists with a 
lighter heart: the dread of a false 
position was too much for him, 

Leaving these two friends, 
then, at Paris to talk, amid their 
lives of many dissipations, of plots 
and schemes and ambitions, let us 
betake ourselves to a very distant 
spot, at the extreme verge of the 

ontinent—a little inlet on the 
Calabrian coast below Reggio; 
where, on a small promontory 
separating two narrow bays, stands 
the lone Castle of Montanara. It 
had been originally a convent, as 
its vast size indicates, but was pur- 
chased and converted into a royal 
residence by a former king of Na- 
ples, who spent incredible sums 
on the buildings and the gardens. 
The latter especially were most 
costly, since they were entirely arti- 
ficial—the earth having been carried 
from the vicinity of Naples. 

The castle itself was the most in- 
congruous mass that could be con- 
ceived — embracing the fortress, the 
convent, the ornate style of Venice, 
and the luxurious vastness of an 
Oriental palace, all within its wails, 
It may be imagined that no private 
fortune, however ample, could have 
kept in perfect order a place of such 
Immense size, the gardens alone 
requiring above thirty men con- 
stantly at work, and the repairs 
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of the sea-wall being a labour that 
never ended. 

The present t, Sir Ome- 
rod Butler, lived in one small block 
called the ‘‘ Molo,” which projected 
into the sea at the very end of the 
promontory, and was approachable 
on. the land. side’ by a beautiful 
avenue of cedars. 
great age, and, tradition, said, had 
been brought from Lebanon. If 
ruin and neglect and desolation 
characterised all around, no. sooner 
had the traveller entered this shady 
approach than all changed to the 
most perféct. care and culture — 
flowery shrubs of every kind, beds 
of gorgeous flowers, pergolati of 
vines leading down to the sea, and 
oran; es dipping their golden 
balls in the blue Mediterranean at 
every step, till the ample gate was 
reached ; passing into» which you 
entered a spacious court paved with 
variegated marble, witha massive 
fountain in the centre, From this 
court, under a pillared archway, led 
off all the lower rooms— great spa- 
cious chambers, with richly painted 
ceilings and tesselated floors. Into 
these was gathered the most costly 
furniture of the whole palace :— 
tables a consoles of Fangs 
nd porph rgeously .inlai 
slabs of lapis taeuli and agate, ca- 
binets of rare beauty, and: objects 
of ancient art. Passing. through 
these again you gained the rooms 
of daily habitation, arran 
all the taste and luxury of modern 
refinement, and distinctively mark- 
ing that the cold splendour with- 
out could not attain to that sense 
of comfort and voluptuous ease 
which an age of greater indulgence 
requires. ‘ 

The .outer gate of the castle, 
which opened by a drawbridge 
over a deep moat, on the Reggio 
road, was little less than a mile 
off; and it may give some idea of 
the vast ‘size of the place to. state 
that, from that .entrance to the 
Molo, there was a succession of 
buildings of one kind or other, 
only interrupted by areas of court- 
yard or-garden. 
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When, at the close of a sultry day; 
Major M‘Caskey presented himself 

at this gate, summoning the porter 
with a Vigorous of the bell, he 
was not admi till a’ very careful 
scrutiny showed. that he was alone, 
and did not, besides, exhibit any- 
thing very formidable in his ap- 
pearance. He was told, as he 
passed in, that he must leave his 
horse at the stables beside the 
gate, and, make the rest of his way 
on foot. The Major was both tired 
and hungry; he had been in the 
saddle since daybreak, had twice 
missed his way, and: tasted no food 
since he set out. 

‘“‘Is\there much more of this con- 
founded way to go?” asked he of 
his guide, as they now mounted a 
terrace, only to descend again. 

“About & quarter of an hour will 
bring you to the Molo,” said the 
other, just as ill-pleased to have the 
duty of escorting him. A ‘quick 


glance at the fellow’s face showed 
the Major how hopeless it would 
be. to eo an 


information from 
him; and ‘though he was burning 
to know who inhabited this lone- 
some place, and why he lived there, 
he forebore all questioning, and 
went along in silence. 
“There!” said his guide, at last, 
as they reached a great archway 
standing alone in a sort of lawn. 
— ‘there! you follow ‘that road to 
the little gate yonder, pass in, cross 
the u will be at the 
' side-entrance of the Molo. I don’t 
suppose you want to enter by the 
grand gate?” 
Major M‘Caskey was not much 
in the habit of suffering an inso- 
- lence to unregented; but he 
seemed to control himself as he 
drew forth his purse and took out 
a ¢cfrown-piece. “This is for your 
trouble, my worthy fellow,” said 
he; :“‘go and look for it yonder,” 
and he jerked the piece of money 
over the low parapet, and sent it 
skimming along the sea a hundred 
yards off. 
Though the man’s lips murmur- 
ed. in passion, and his dark e 
flashed anger, one look at the 
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of his assured him that’ 
the safer policy was to restrain h 
—— and; touching his’ hat in 
salute, he retired without a word,’ 
As though’ he felt in better ‘ig 
per with self for having: thus: 
discharged ‘this’ little debt, the 
Major stepped’ more briskly for’ 
ward, gained. the small 
and entered a larg 


showed him the gate at the ex 
tremity. It lay open, and he found’ 
himself in a large vaulted hall; from 
which doors led off. In doubt: 
which course to take, he turned ‘to: 
seek fora bell, but there was none’ 
to. be found’; and after a careful: 
search on every side, he determined: 
to announce himself by a stoiit: 
knocking at one of the doors before 
him. 

The hollow clamour rescunsbil 
through the whole building, \and: 
soon: brought down: two men in 
faded livery, ‘half terrified, half’ 
angry at the summons. 

M‘Caskey, at once assuming the: 
upper hand, a habit in which prac’) 
tice had made him’ a proficient) 
demanded haughtily to see “thie 
Count,” their master. 

“He is at dinner,” said they both 
together. 

“T wish I were'so too,” said the 
Major. “Go in and tell him that’ 
Iam the bearer of a royal ee 
and desire to see him immediately.” 

They held counsel together in’ 
whispers for a few minutes, jee 
which the name Maria occ . 
frequently between them. “ We! 
will tell the Senora Maria you are 
here,” said one, at last. : 

“And who may she be?” said 
M‘Caskey, haughtily. | 

“She is the Camedece of ‘the’ 
Countess, and the chief of all the’ 
household.” 

“My business is not with # 
waiting-woman. I have come ‘to’ 
see the Count of Amalfi,” said the’ 
Major, sternly. 

The men apparently knew’ their’ 
— duties and, a ask- 
ing him to follow, t ed the way’ 
up a small flight of tue, and after’ 
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traversing some scantily-furnished 
rooms, showed him into a pretty 
decorated little chamber, with two 
windows looking on the sea. 

Having politely begged @im. to 
be seated, they left him, The 
Major, besides being hu and 
jaded, was irritable and angry, 
Filangieri had told him his mis- 
sion was one of importance and 
high trust; in fact, so much so, 
that it could not be confided to 
one less known than himself. . And 
was this the way they received a 
royal envoy, sent on such an er- 
rand? While he thus fumed and 
chafed, he heard a door open, and 
close, and shortly after the sweep 
of a woman’s dress coming along the 
corridor; and now the step came 
nearer, and the door opened, and 
a tall, sickly-looking woman en- 
tered; but scarcely had she ad- 
vanced one pace within the room 
when she uttered a faint scream 
and fainted. 

The Major’s first care was to 
turn the key in the lock, his second 
was to lift up the almost lifeless 
figure and place her on a sofa, As 
he did so, any emotion that_ his 
features betrayed was rather of dis- 
pleasure than astonishment; and in 
the impatient way he jerked open 


e window to let the fresh air- 


blow on her there was far more of 
anger than surprise. 

“So then you are the Senora 

ia, it would seem,” were the 
words she heard as she rallied 
her swoon. 

“Oh, Miles!” cried she, with an 
intense agony, “why have you 
tracked me here? Could you not 
have Jet me drag out my few years 
of life in peace ?” 

It was difficult to guess how 
these words affected him, or rather 


‘in how many different ways; for 


though at first his eyes flashed 
angrily, he soon gave a short jeeri 
sort of laugh, and, throwing hims: 
down into a chair, he crossed his 
arms on his breast and gazed 
steadily at her. 
The look seemed to remind he 
of bygone suffering, for she turned 
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her head ,away, and then covered 
her face with her hands, 

Senora. Maria,” said he, slowly 
— ‘unless. indeed you still desire I 
should. call you Mrs; M‘Caskey.” 

“No, no—Maria,” cried: she, wild- 
ly; “I,am but a servant—lI toil 
for my bread, .. but better that 
than ——” She stopped, and, .af- 
ter an effort. to subdue her emotion, 
burst into tears.and sobbed bit- 
terly. 
“Tt matters lidtle to me, madam, 
what the name... The chain that 
ties us is just as irrevocable, what- 
ever we choose,to call ourselves. 
As to, anything else, Ido not sup- 
pose you. intend to claim me as your 
husband,” tit 

“ No, mo, never,” cried she, im- 
petuously,. 

“Nor am I less generous, madam. 
None shall ever hear from me that 
you. were. my, wife. The contract 
was one that, brought little credit 
to either of us.” 

“Nothing. but misery and mis- 
fortune to me!” said she, bitterly; 
“nothing else—nothing else!” , 

“You remind me, madam,” . said 
he, in a.,slow . deliberate. voice, as 
though he Were enunciating , some 
long-resolved sentiment —‘“ you re- 
mind. me much of Josephine.’ 

““Who is Josephine?” asked she, 
quickly. 

“T speak of the. Empress Jose- 
phine, so you may perceive that, I 
have sought. your parallel, in, high 
places. She, Tike you, deemed her- 
self the most. unhappy. of .women, 
and all because destiny had linked 
her with a greatness that she could 
not measure.” 

Though her vacant stare might 
have assured. him either that she 
did not understand: his words, or 
follow their, meaning, never daunt- 
ed he went on, 

“Yes, madam; and, like her hus- 
band, yours has had much to bear— 
levity—frivolity—and—worse,” _- 

a t are you here for? .Why 
haye you come after me?” cried 
she, wildly. “I swore to you be- 
fore, and I swear it again, that. I 
will never go back to you.” 
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“Whenever you reduce that 
pledge to writing, madam, call on 
me to be your security for its due 
performance ; be it known to you, 
therefore; that this‘ meeting was an 
unexpected happiness to me.” 

She covered her face, and rocked 

to and fro like one in the throes 
of a deep suffering. 
« “T should be a glutton, madam, 
if I desired a repetition of such 
scenes as these; they filled eight 
years — eight mortal years — of a life 
not otherwise immemorable.” 

“And what have they done for 


me?” cried she, roused almost to: 


boldness by his taunting manner. 

“Made you thinner, paler, a 
trifle more aged, perhaps,” said he, 
scanning her leisurely; “but al- 
ways what Frenchmen would call a 
Jemme charmante,” 

The mockery seemed more than 
she could bear; for she sprang to 
her feet, and, in a voice vibrating 
with passion, said, ‘‘Take care, 
Miles M‘Caskey —take care; there 
are men here, if they saw me insult- 
ed, would throw you over that. sea- 
wall as soon as look at you.” 

“Ring for your bravos, madam — 
summon your condottieri at once,” 
said he, with an impudent laugh; 
“they'll haye some warmer work 
than they bargained for.” 

“Oh, why not leave me in peace 
—why not let me have these few 
years of life without more of shame 
and misery?” said she, throwing 
herself on her knees before him. 

“Permit me to offer you a chair, 
madam,” said he, as he took her 
hands, and placed her on a seat; 
“and let me beg that we talk of 
something else. Who is the Count ?— 
‘The Onoralissimo e Pregitatissimo, 
Nobile Conte,’” for he read now 
from the address of a letter he had 
drawn from his pocket—“ ‘ Nobile 
Conte d’ Amalfi’— is that the name 
of the owner of this place ?” 

“No; it is the Chevalier Butler, 
formerly Minister at Naples, lives 
here—Sir Omerod Bramston But- 
ler.” 

“Ah, then I perceive it is real- 
ly meant for another person! I 
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thought it was a mode of addrési. 
ing him secretly. The Count’ ot 


Amalfi lives here, perhaps.” 
* LF ent heard of him.” " 
§ lives here besides Sir 


Omerod?” 

“My lady—that is, the Countess; 
none else.” 

“Who is the Countess—Countegg 
of what, and where ?” 

“She is a Milanese; she was 4 
Brancaleone.” 

* Brancaleone, Brancaleone! there 
were two of.them. One went 
Mexico with the Duke of Sommar 
iva—not his wife.” 

“This is the other; she is mar. 
ried to Sir Omerod.” 

“She must be Virginia Branca: 
leone,” said M‘Caskey, trying to 
remember —“ the same Lord Byron 
used to rave about.” 

She nodded an assent, and he 
continued. 

“Nini Brancaleone was a 
I remember, with Wraxall and 
lawney, and the rest of us. She was 
the ‘reason fair’ of many a good 
glass of claret which Byron gave 
us, in those days before he’ became 
stingy.” 

“You had better keep your me ' 
mories to yourself in, case you meet 


her,” said she, warningly. ; 


“* Miles M‘Caskey, madam, Te 
quires very little advice or admoni- 
tion in a matter that touches tact 
or good-breeding.” A sickly smi 
of more than half-derision 
the woman’s lip, but she did | 
speak, “And now let us come 
back to this Count of Amalfj: who 
is he ? where is he?” 

“T have told you already I do 
not know.” 

“There was a time, madam, you 
would have required no second 
timation that it was your duty to 
find out.” 

“Ah, I remember those words 
but too well,” cried she, bitterly. 
“Finding out was my task 
many a year.” 

“ Well, madam, it was an ssl 
that might have put a fine edge on 
your understanding, but, like some 
other advantages of your station, it 
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slipped by you withoyt profit, I 
am generous, madanf, and |, for- 
bear to say more. Tell me of these 

ple here all that you kgow of 
them, for they are my moré imme- 
diate interest at present.” 

“JT will tell you everything, on 
the simple condition that you never 
speak to the nor of me again. Pro- 
mise me but this, Miles M‘Cas- 


. key, and I swear to you I will 


conceal nothing that I know of 


“You make hard terms, madam,” 
said he, with a mock courtesy... “It 
is no small privation to be. denied 
the pleasure of your agreable pre- 
sence, but I rg 

“And this Bhall be our last 
meeting?” asked she, with a look 
of imploring meaning. 

“ Alas, madam if it must be!” 

“Take care,” eried she suddenly ; 
“you once by your mockery drove 
me to——” 

“Well, madam, your memory 
will perhaps record what followed. 
Ishot the friend who took up your 
cause. Do you chance to know of 
another who would like to imitate 
his fortune ?” 

“Gracious heaven!” cried she, 
in an agony, “has nothing the 
power to change your cruel nature ; 
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or are you to be hard-hearted and 
merciless to-the end?” 
“Tam proud to'say, madam, thet 
Miles M‘Caskey comes’ of a 
whose motto is ‘Semper M‘Caskey.’” 
A scornful curl of her lip seemed 
to show what respect she ‘felt for 
the heraldic allusion; but she re- 
covered herself quickly, and said; 
“TI can stay no longer. It‘is the 
hour the Countess requires me; but 
I will come back to-morrow, with- 
out you would let me buy off this 
meeting. Yes, Miles, [ am in earnest ; 
this misery is toomuch forme. I have 
saved a little sum, and I have it by 
me in gold. You must be more 
changed than’ I can believe, or you 
will be in want.of money. You 
shall have it all, every ducat of it, 
if you only pledge me your word 
never to molest me—never to follow 
me--never to recognise me again!” 
‘* Madam,” said he, severely, “ this 
menial station you have descended 
to must have blunted your sense of 
honour rudely, or you. had never 
dared to make me such a proposal. 
Let me see you‘ to-morrow, and for 
the last time.” And haughtily way- | 
ing his hand, he motioned to her to 
leave, and she turned away, with 
her hands over her face, and quitted. 
the room. 


CHAPTER XL,—THE MAJOR’S TRIALS. 


‘Major Miles M‘Caskey is not a 
foreground figure in this our story, 
nor have we any reason to suppose 
that he possesses any attractions 
for our readers. When such. men 
—and there-are sugh to be found on 
life's highway—are met with, the 
world usually. gives them’ what 
sailors call. a “wide berth, and ample 
room to swing in,” sincerely trust- 
ing that they will soon trip their 
anchor and sail off again. Seeing 
all this, I have no pretension, ‘nor 
indeed.any wish, to impose his com- 
pany an 
dispensable, nor dwell on his. so- 
journ at the Molo of .Montanara. 
ndeed his life at that: place was so 
monotonous and weary to himself, 


more; than is strictly in-) 


it would be a needless cruelty to 
chronicle it.” 

The Major, as we have once pas- 
singly seen, Kept’ a sort of ‘brief 
journal of his daily doings; and a 
few short extracts from this will 
tell’ us all that we need know of 
him: On & page of which the u 
per portion was torn away, we find 
the following :—“‘Arrived at M—— 
on the 6th at sunset.’ Ruined old’ 
rookery. Open 'at land side, and 
sea defences all carried away; never 
could have been mags 3 Race ar- 
tillery. Found Mrs. . in the 
style of waiting-woman to a Coun- 
tess' Butler, formerly Nini Bran- 
caleone, A. warm interview; dif-' 
ficult to persuade her that I was not’ 
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in pursuit of herself—a feminine 
delusion I tried to dissipate. She” 
-yhenceforth it is thus he always 
designates Mrs. M‘Oaskey— “‘she 
avers that she knows nothing of the 
Count d’ Amalfi, nor has ever seen 
him. Went into a long story about 
Sir Omerod Butler, of whom I know 
more mysel£ She pretends that 
Nini is married to him—legally 
married; don’t believe a word of 
it. Have my own suspicions that 
the title of Amalfi has been con- 
ferred on B. himself, for he’ lives 
estranged from England and Eng- 
lishmen. Will learn all, however, 
before I leave. 

“Roast pigeons, with tomato, a 
strange fish, and omelette, with Capri 
to wash it down; a meagre supper, 
but they say it shall be better to- 
morrow. 

5‘ Seventh, Wednesday. — Slept 
soundly and had a swim; took a 
sea view of ‘the place, but could see 
no one about. Capital breakfast— 
‘Frutti' di mare,’ boiled ‘in Rhine 
wine; fellow who waited said a 
favourite dish of his Excellency’s, 
_meaning Sir 0. B. Best chocolate 
I ever tasted out ‘of Paris. Found 
the menue for dinner on the table 
all right; the wine is aw choiz, and 
I begin. with La Rose and La Veuve 
Cliquot. A note from her referring 
to something said last night; she is 
ill and cannot see mie, but encloses 
an order on Parodi of Genoa, in 
favour of the Nobile Signor il Mag- 
giore M‘Caskey, for three thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight francs, 
and a small tortoise-shell box, con- 
taining eighty-six double ducats in 

d, so that it would seem I have 

enj into a ‘vrai Californie’ 
here. Reflected, and repliéd with a 
refusal; a _aieery « cannot stoop 
to this. Reproved her for ignoring 
the cheracter to whom she address-’ 
ed such a proposal, and reiterated 
- my remark of last night, that she 
never rose to the level at which 
she could rightly take in the native 
chivalry of my nature. 

“Inquired if my presence had 
been . anounced to Sir 0O., and 
learned it had. Orders given to treat 


“ime with distigguished consider ‘ 
but nothing said ofan audience, “” 


“Pigeons again for supper, 
apology; quails ‘had been sent 
to Messina, and expected to-moy 
row. Shot at a champagne-flask jp 
the sea, and smoked. Sir 0.’s to 
bacco exquisite, and the supply ‘i 
ample, I am making a petite” pr 
vision for the future. ° 


“Full moon. Shot at the camedigg ° 


out of my window. Knocked” 

seventeen, when I heard a 1 
cry—a stray shot, I suppose. Shut 
the casement and went to bed. “~~ 

“ Thursday, —Gardener’s boy — 
flesh-wound in the calf of the leg: 
hope Sir O. may hegr of it and ak 
for me. 

* A glorious capon for dinner, stuff- 
ed with oysters—veritable i hy 
Drank Mrs. M‘C,’s health’ the 
impression that this j— a polite 
attention on her © message 
from Sir 0. ov 

“‘Friday.—A general fast ; a lentil 
soup and’ a fish: good but meagre; 
took it out in wine and tobacco, 
Had the gardener’s boy up, and 
introduced him to’ sherry-cobbler, 
The effect miraculous; danced Ta- 
rantella till the bandage came off 
and he fainted. 

“Saturday. — Rain and wind; 
maccaroni much smoked ; cook lays 
it on the chimney that won’t draw 
with a Levant wind. Read over my 
instructions again, and unders' 
them as little as before ;—‘ You’ 
hold yourself at the orders of the 
Count d’Amalfi ‘till further in- 
structions from this department.’ 
Vague enough all this; and for 
anything I see, or am’ likely to ‘see, 
of this Count, I may pass the autumn 
here. jee to ee Sir 0.’s at- 
tention by knocking off the sa 
at top of his wall; ini received 


timation to fire in some other di- 


rection. 

“Sunday.—Don Luigi something 
has come to say mass. Asked him 
to dinner, but find him engaged ‘to 
the Countess. A dry old: cove, who 
evidently knows everything ‘but 
will tell nothing; has promised to 


lend me a guitar and a book’ or 
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two, in. return for which I. have 
sent. down three bottles, of .our 
host's. champagne to his reverence, 

“ Monday,—. ters. 
_“Tuesday.—Somebody ill .appar- 
ently ;, much ringing of bells and 
disorder. My. dinner an. hour late. 
Another appeal from Mrs. M‘C., re- 

ing her former. proposal. with 
greater energy ;. this feminine. in- 
me. I might tell 

her. that, of. the three women who 
have borne my ;name none but her- 
self, would. haye so far presumed, 
but I.forbear, Pity has ever been 
the weakness of my nature; I feel 
its workings even as I write this. 
It may not carry me to the length 
of. forgiveness, but I can compas- 
sionate ; I will send her this note: — 


““Mapam, — Your prayers have 
succeeded ; I yield. It would not be 
generous in me to say what the sacri- 
fice has cost me. When a M‘Caskey 
bends, it is an oak of the forest 
snaps in two, I make, butwne con- 
dition; I will have no gratitude. 
Keep the tears that you would shed 
atmy feet for the hours of your 

itary sorrow. You will see, there- 
fore, that we are to meet no more. 

“*One of the ducats is clipped on 
the edge, and another discoloured 
as by an acid; I am above requir- 
ing that they be exchanged. No- 
thing in this last act of our inter- 
course shall prevent you remember- 
ing me as ‘‘ Semper M‘Caskey.” 

“*Your cheque.should have speci- 
fied Parodi & Co., not Parodi alone. 
To a man less known the omission 
might give inconvenience; this, too, 
however, I pardon, Farewell.’” 


It was evident that the Major 
felt he had completed this, task with 
befitting dignity, for he stood up 
before a large g¢ and placing one 
hand within his waistcoat, he gazed 
at himself in a sort of rapturous 
veneration. ‘ Yes,” said he, thought- 
fully, “George Seymour, and D’Or- 
we and myself, we were men! 

hen shall the world look upon 
our like again? Each in his own 
style, too, perfectly distinct, perfect- 
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ly dissimilar—-neither of them, how- 
ever, had this—neither had this,” 
i a ea eee 
ike. fierceness; : 
eyes. “The Princess Metvernich 
Sates — I gave her that _— 
e temerity to say, ‘Qui est 
ce Monsieur M‘Caskey Pr Why not 
ask who is Soult?. who is Weiling- 
ton? who is everybody? Such is 
the ignorance of a woman! Madame 
la Princess,” added he, in a graver 
tone, “if it be -your fortune to turn 
your footsteps to Montpellier, walk 
into the churchyard there, and see 


whose inscription is in these 
few words——‘Tué par. M’Caskey.’ 
I put. up the monument myself, 
for he was @ brave soldier, and de- 
served his immortality.” 4 
Though self-admiration was an at- 
tractive pastime, it ed on him 
at last, and he sat down and piled 
up the gold double. ducats in two 
tall apente and one ay the 
various pleasures they might pro- 
cure, fe then he read over the 
draft on Parodi, and pictured to his 
mind some. more enjoyments, all 
of which were justly his due, “ for,” 
as he said himself aloud, “I have 
dealt generously by that woman.” 
At last he arose, and went out on 
the terrace. It was a bright starlit 
night, one .of these truly Italian 
nights when the planets streak the 
calm sea with long lines of light, 
and the..very air seems weary with 
its, burden .of perfume. Of the 
voloptuous .enervation that comes 
of such an, hour he neither knew 
nor asked to, know. Stillness and 
calm to him sayoured only of death; 
he wanted, movement, activity, ex- 
citement, life, in faet—life as he had 
always known and always liked it. 
Once or twice the suspicion had 
crossed his mind that he had been 
sent on this distant expedition to | 
get rid of him .when something of 
moment was being dong elsewhere. 
His inordinate vanity could readily 
supply the reasons for such a course. 
He was one of those men that in 
times of trouble become at once 
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famous. ‘ They call us dangerous,” 
said he, “just as Cromwell was 
dangerous, Luther was dangerous, 
Napoleon was dangerous. But if 
we are dangerous, it is because we 
are driven to it. Admit the supe- 
riority that you cannot oppose, yield 
to the inherent greatness that you 
can only struggle against, and you 
will find that we are not dangerous 
—we are salutary.” 

“Is it possible,” cried he aloud, 
“that this has ‘been a plot — that 
while I am here living this life of 
inglorious idleness the great stake 
is on the table—the game is begun, 
and the King’s crown being played 
for?” M‘Caskey knew that whether 
royality conquered or was vanquish- 
ed — however the struggle ended— 
there ‘was to be a grand scene of 
pillage. The. nobles jor the mer- 
chants—it mattered very little which 
to him—were to, pay for the coming 
convulsion, Often and often, as he 
walked the streets of Naples, had he 
stood before a magnificent palace, 
or a great countty-house, and specu- 
lated on the time when it sheuld be 
his prerogative to smash in that 
stout door, and proclaim all within 
it his own. ‘“Spolia di M‘Caskey” 
was the inscription that he felt 
would defy the cupidity of the 
boldest. “TI will stand on the bal- 
cony,” said he, ‘‘and declare, with a 
wave of my hand, These are mine: 
pass on to other pillage.” 

The horrible suspicion that he 
might be actually a prisoner all this 
time gained on him more and more, 
and he ransacked his mind to think 
of some great name in history whose 
fate resembled his own. ‘Could 
I only assure myself of this,” said 
he, passionately, “it is not these old 
walle, would long confine me; I'd 
seale the highest of them in half an 
hour; or I'd take to the sea, and 
swim round that point yonder—it’s 
not two miles off; and I remember 
there’s a village quite close to it.” 
Though thus,the prospect of escape 

resented itself so palpably before 
him, he was deterred from it by the 
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thought that if no intention of fon. 
cible detention had ever existed 
the fact of his having feared it wo 
be an indelible stain upon his cour. 
age. *‘ What an indignity,” th 
he, “for a M‘Caskey to have yield. 
ed to a causeless dread !” Rie) 
As he thus thought, he saw, or 
thought he saw, a dark object at 
some short distance off on’ the sea; 
He strained his eyes, and though, 
long in doubt, at last assured hi 
it was a boat that had drifted 
her moorings, for the rope that had. 
fastened her still hung over the. 
stern, and trailed in the sea. By 
the slightly moving flow of the id, 
towards shore she came gradually, 
nearer, till at last he was able to 
reach her with the crook of his 
riding-whip, and draw her up to 
the steps. Her light ‘paddle-like 
oars were on board, and M‘Oaskey. 
stepped in, determined to make a, 
patient and careful study of the 
place on its sea-front, and see, if he 
could, whether it were more of clia-. 
teau or jail. be 
With noiseless motion he stole 
smoothly along, till he passed a 
little ruined bastion on a rocky. 
point, and saw himself at the én- 
trance of a small bay, at ‘the extre- 
mity of which a blaze of light 
poured forth, and illuminated the, 
sea for some distance. As he got 
nearer he saw that the light came 
from three large windows that open- 
ed on a terrace, thickly studded with” 
orange-trees, under the cover of, 
which he could steal on unseen, 
and take an observation of all with- 
in; for that the room was inhabited 
was plain enough; one figure con- 
tinuing to cross and recross the win- 
dows as M‘Caskey drew nigh. F 
Stilly and softly, without a ripple; 
behind him, he glided on till the , 
light skiff stole under the overhang: , 
ing boughs of a large acacia, over a 
branch of which he passed his rope 
to steady the boat, and then stand: , 
ing up he looked into the room, 
— so close as almost to startle 
im, 
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LEWES’ 8 ARISTOTLE. 


Mr. Lewes. is “as to, every. 
studious reader by his ‘ Biographical 
History of Philosophy,’ by his phy- 
rh oe writings, by his ‘ Life of 
and by a.host of miscellane- 

ous papers, all displaying the same 


tact, the same. clear vision and. lucid 


style. Remarkable for a distinct and 
rapid development of difficult and jin- 
tricate, subjects, he has proved. him, 
self one of the happiest expositors of 
those metaphysical subtleties which 
he, at the same time, describes and 
discards; while in that branch. of 
science to. which he has sedulously 
devoted himself, he has been, if not 
a discoverer, yet much more, than 
anexpounder, for he has introduced 
into, it. an accuracy of thought, a 
distinctness, in, the. reasoning or 
theorising, upon known facts, which 
the readers of physiological . works 
ane often, have felt the want. of. 
Having paid his homage, his. fare- 
well tribute to philosophy, the part- 
t, whom he “ slightly shakes 
dg hand,” he, asa true son, of 
the, nineteenth renting, turns to- 
wards science,— 
“And with his arms outstretched as ‘he would 


fly, 
‘Grasps' in the comer.” 


It,is, now apparently his design to 
do, for the history of. science; what 
he had formerly. done, for, that of 
metaphvsics—to describe, the course 
of its development, to give what:he 
has called. ‘‘ the... embryology, .of 
rpg *” and the present, volume 
apter from this projected 

a It,is. a chapter which. may 
very well constitute, a distinct and 
separate treatise, what our neigh- 
bours .have taught us to calla mo- 
nograph. We have Aristotle brought 
distinctly before us as the man: of 
Science. 

To all. who felt, a curiosity in. fe 
timating Aristotle, from this 

view, and who were pot, t 


selves willing or able to read criti- 
cally the original Greek of a by no 
means captivating. writer, some such 
work as this was. absolutely. neces- 
sary. Aristotle. as a logician is. 
known, or presumed to) be known; 
to. all educated; men; at all events, 
there are works enough in our lan- 
guage to which to refer the eager 
student thirsting for syllogism, . or 
the categories, or even for whatever 
the ancient sage may have taught 
of. rhetoric, or politics, or. poetry, 
But if. any one; bewildered by the 
contradictory estimates- thrown out 
by eloquent lecturers, or other dis- 
tinguished,|,.men, desired. to know 
what really Aristotle taught on 
Papen subjects- the. inorgan-: 
and. organic world before us, 
o the great mechanism, in short, 
of nature-+there was no book in our 
language, nor, as Mr. Lewes assures 
us, in any. |modern which 
would have given | him the materials 
for a calm and) sober judgment. On 
the one hand, we hear the most un- 
sparing contempt thrown u “ 
science of “Aristotle: and till latel 
all popular leeturers, i in their legen 
vagant eulogies) upon Bacon, were 
accustomed .to, tell. their credulous 
audience that, till the lord of Veru- 
lam arose, no one understood that 
the knowledge of natiire was built 
on. the. observation of nature.. On 
the other. hand,. there ' have. been 
eminent,men who were ‘not satisfied 
with ving that. Aristotle knew 
as well, and had stated as distinct- 
ly as. any of his successors, the 


collection 
but that: he had really observed and 
reasoned upon facts in so miracul- 
ous & manner as to have been able 


—standing, as it were, at the v 
starting-point .of | an ion 


a; snienpeewe many of those . dis- 
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had slowly attained by the labours 
of successive generations... If this 
were true, it would be, as we have 
intimated, nothing short of miracul- 
ous.” It would be as if E¢lipse not 
only distanced all competitors inthe 
race, but was gifted with a. faculty 
by which he could r the goal 
without passing over the interme- 
diate ground. For science is know- 
ae rt eee aed it is not an 
of ane Neither is a hap- 
guess, figuring perhaps~ amidst 
Hyp mis of Sat tts, to be 
dignified with the name of a scien- 
ific truth. ‘There is no such thing 
as the anticipation of a discovery, 
unless the intermediate steps also 
have ‘been ‘anticipated, by which 
alone it becomes a discovery, or is 
distinguished from a random guess. 
Amidst such opposite ‘estimates as 
these, such unqualified detraction 
on the one hand, sich inordinate 
and impossible, praise on the other, 
Mr. Lewes offers’ himself as’ our 
tide. He has given us’ an analy- 
sis of Aristotle’s scientific, writings 
quite ample’ enough for the pur- 


posé at which “he aims. ‘Had it 
been ‘more ‘complete, ‘the ‘patience 
of ‘the reader would have broken 
down ; had it been‘ briefer than it 
is, we should have comiplained that 
materials enough had not beer given 


for an on dent’ judgment. He 
Sk hol 4 prrgeet ter =f 

tiality; or,,at least, with the evi- 
vent offre tobe i 7 idl.’ Betweeh 
the careless detractor who’ echoes a 
contempt which had become con- 
veritional, and the lover of paradox, 
or the pedantic devotee of whatever 
is ancient ‘and. whatever: is ‘Greek, 
Mr. Lewes steers his middle course: 
He is,’ perbaps, more successful, 
moré completely, convincing, when 
he combats the ted praise 
of certain admirets. of Aristotle, 
than when’ he’ himself becomes eu- 
logistic.’ Desirous“of;assuming the 
more — attitude of bestowing 
praise, he, on two oceasions, opens 
the chapter witha rather startling 
note of ose but the eoren 
which follow hardly support his’own 
eulogium. He gradually’ relapses 
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into the calm and clear-sighted cri- 
tic. On the whole, the work will con. 
firm and render distinct the vague 
impressions which most of.us haye 
received, of the science. of Aristotle: 
that it was all that could be expec 
from mortal man living at the; period 
of Aristotle, buf that, regarded from 
our present position, it can haye no 
value except to those who.are jcuri- 
ous ‘to. trace the progress of , the 
human mind, ah a 
And indeed it is from this point 
of ‘view that Mr, Lewes invites us 
to the study of the scientific yorks 
of Aristotle. ..A mere; history of 
ast blunders is the dreariest thing 
imaginable. Weare, too anxious to 
learn something of real, science, and 
there is too much on. every side to 
be learnt, to allow us time for study- 
ing, merely for their own. sake, >the 
ineyitable mistakes and. errors of 
the past. And remember. that in 
science the past error is: utterly, ex- 
Gact dead ‘bevoeel all, possibility 
of revival, It is otherwise: in; phi- 
losophy. The old quarrels here aré 
always capable,of being rekindled: 
Often they are the same . disputes 
which, agitate the living generation; 
nay, it has happened that a-specu- 
lation in philosophy, after having 
been given over to mere ridicule as 
a flagrant folly of the past, has) been 
revived, and taught, with some. mo- 
difications, , a8 .a profound, truth 
We should not wonder if the.very 
e we liye in took to the healigt 
e transmigration of souls... W 
souls inhabit the legs, of tables; or 
creep, under chairs .and _ us 
about the, knees, this old au of 
the Hast must surely seem a most 
respectable article’ of. faith, 
is no folly of this, kind: that. may 
not be revived.; But a, scientific 
hypothesis, onee fairly supplanted, 
is extinct for ever; its place;;can 
know it no more; theré, where it 
pie) apd. where sone it, om 
stand, ano wth, has occupi 
the tae i Ay asmigration, of 
souls might be revived ‘to-morrow; 
phlogiston is dead for ever... Philo- 
_sophical speculations are. like - the 
“clouds of heaven, which may rise to- 
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day and disperse to-morrow, just as 
they rose’ and dispersed a thousand 
yesterdays ago. Science is ‘like’ the 
tree which grows from the’ séed, ‘and 
from a seedling extends its’ branches 
into the air, ‘but goes never | back 
into the seed again. To write a 
narrative, therefore, of the errors of 
the past, that had no other object 
than simply to tecord such errors. 

would be the most wearisome | fand 


, useless of tasks. But, im fact, it is 


not in this barren’ spirit of narra- 
tive that Mr. Lewes, or any philoso- 
phical| writer, would invite’ rus to 
survey the mistakes and tentatives 
of the past.. It is as part of the 
history of that, livirig human mind 
which is stiJl with us, and is: still 
ours, that this narrative of its past 
wandefings becomes valuable. «Phlo- 
giston and the like are dead,..and 
let them. be buried so far as they 
are -individually concerned; ‘but 
that human. spirit from "which 
science grew is with us still, ant 
we would study this its vara Be 
growth, and trace the method of its 
progress. ‘From this point of view 
a history of scientific errors becomes 
a history of the development’ of 
the human mind. We highly 'ap- 
prove of Mr, Liéwes’s undertaking 
to write what he terms the embry- 
dlogy of science ; nor need we sug- 
gest to a writer of his tact and: dis- 
crimination that it would be uéeless 
to load his pages with a multitade 
of errors of the same kind. |We have 
read histories. of medicine » where 
the philosophical lesson. which 
might be learnt’ from past errors 
was quite lost sight of in the multi+ 
tude of: instances ‘given’ of absurd 
hypotheses and miserable néstroms, 
The attention’ was ‘fatigued’ by ‘the nea: 
mere enumeration of fantastic specu- 
lations, ‘which ‘were followed, alas { isto 
very real sufferings to the pa- 
tient in the shape of cruel and. dis. 
ting remedies.. Qn the. other 
Taasd thereis mo. more effective jie 
manner of. expounding the latest: tare 


tenets or. discoveries of science’ than ¢ 


by a judicious account of the “errors 
and mistakes which } pr enags them, 
and which often led the way to 


them.» And: Mr, Lewes has ‘shown 
im'thé present volume ‘that “he ‘Well 
understands ‘the art” of ' a ae 
bepht ‘the iederé’ trath, slic 
» aaidlent 1e88-work, me 

by. Ave racer , i . 
light, upon Of, course, 
when qenpeak the; + of, 
ern science, we mp ‘not. forget tha 
many of oun truths maybe: Gestined 
to figure as‘ pardonable errors inthe 
pages of some future historian of 
science, —~ 

A. brief, account ..of, the life, of 
Aristotle naturally. _ the 
criticism ypon , his. .p ilosophy,, kod 
rather, we. should, pars Say, 
his science, The relates, i in a, 
compass, all, We, believe, take is 
known of “Anita 8. personal ‘his. 
tory. few facts that, 
the Fret ; credibility. are familiar 
B most readers, hs at Ba open 

every, one in pages, t) Logra- 
phical dictionaries, We, Need not 
repeat them here, But in, this, our 
critical age the following. list of the 
authorities. on .,w theseac- 
counts pe.t0 founded , will be aecept- 
able. . It. will be .seen bow Femote 
we are from, any. thing like ened 
porary evidence, 


“ What, then, ‘are. the dates, or th 
abouts? Aristotle “was i i 384. 
Diogenes Laertius, ‘whcese \ narrative is 
the fullest; the’ best, and the most gene- 
rally followed; was ‘born; at’ ‘the iest, 
nearly six centuries later+i. ¢.,) 4.0. 200 ; 
and: it. is ‘even ‘supposed | that “he was’ as 
late as Constantine. The next) on’ our 
list is Ammonius, (if the work be really 
his,) who comes eight centuries after his 
hero, in'4.p. 460; ay that these eight 
centuries have’ hot b ea: neue om 
eet in’ si 


hs ie dal no 


died 
el keg 
Fa pont” oO 


Dons by 
fnree reid 


this gives ca 


Hie one 

). §00, near! 

fe date of a ‘un- 
certain, but Poea not end than 
the eleventh century of our era. 
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‘These writers contradict each other 
on’ separate points: What means have 
we for deciding between’ them? They 
may have had contemporary documents 
as their authorities ; but what guarantee 
have we for the accuracy of these docu- 
ments ? It is but just three hundred years 
since Shakespeare was’ born; through- 
out this period he has been prized and 
written about ; compilers have done their 
worst upon this subject; yet what do we 
authentically know of. his life? Above 
all, what value do we attach to the earli- 
est biography, that of Rowe ?” 


» What can a modern. Englishman do 
but accept such of the facts as appear 
to him probable and coherent? That 
Aristotle was, in the language of our 
times, a gentleman of birth and for- 
tune, who, simply from an ardent 
love of Krogrlaten, devoted himself 
to philosopy ; that, born at Stagira, a 
town of northern Greece, situated in 
what is now called the Gulf of Con- 
tezza, he migrated to Athens, the in- 
tellectual capital of Greece and of the 
world, where, Plato was then teach- 
ing ; that, after many years of labo- 
rious application, his reputation was 
such that it brought an invitation 
from. Philip of, Macedon to under- 
take the education of the young 
Alexander—are facts, we presume, 
that we may accept without dis- 
trust. There is‘one trait of charac- 
ter ascribed to Aristotle, which we 
hope also we may believe in: this 
great thinker, one of the most in- 
defatigable and powerful of the 
class that has lived upon the earth, 
was a tender and warm-hearted 
man, capable of love and of ardent 
friendship. 3 
“His health,” says Mr. Lewes in that 
general summary of personal details 
which make up for us the picture of a 
man, “was, jike that of most ardent 
brain-workeérs, delicate: He was short 
and slender.in person; he had. small 
eyes and an affected lisp.| Somewhat 
given to sarcasm in conversation, he 
made, of course, many enemies. On 
hearing that some one had vituperated 
him in his absence, he humorously. said, 
“Tf he pleases, he may beat me too—in 
my absence.’ His heart was kind, as was 
manifest in certain acts, and is expressed 
jn this saying, ‘He who has many friends 
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has no friends,’ which profoundly touc 
the very core of the subject, and may 
paired off with this other saying of hte, 
‘A friend is one soul and two bodies" 
When asked how'we should behave to 
wards friends? he said,‘ As we should’ 
wish them to behave towards us.’ |; 
One of the last and most, cont 
Spicuous incidents of his life ap. 
pears to corroborate this impreg- 
sion of his affectionate chapter, 
When, upon the death of Alexan- 
der, the Macedonian party in Athens’ 
lost their power, and Aristotle, who 
belonged to this party, was exposed 
to the malice of his enemies, thé 
worst charge these could bring’ 
against him was, that he had fe 
divine honours to his wife and to 
his friend. He had burned the oné 
and raised a statue to the other ‘it’ 
a too sacred manner, or too sacréd 
locality — thus infringing on thé 
rights and privileges of the™ gods. 
Tn liberal and enlightened Athens,’ 
if a man was to be destroyed, the 
surest way was to represent him as# 
profane person—a despiser of thé 
gods; to accuse him, in fact, of irre 
ligion, or heresy of some kind. ‘Ati 
incautious or too ambitious  testi/ 
mony of affection was the impie 
alleged against our ' philosopher, 
He retired, we are told, before thé 
coming storm. Mindful of the death’ 
of Socrates, he refused to the Athe-’ 
nians a second opportunity of dis- 
gracing the republic. 7 
Mr. Lewes opens his criticism on the 
science of Aristotle with the following 
general account of his physics:— 
“The physical writings of Aristotle 
still extant are the eight books of ‘Phy- 
sics,’ the four books “On the Heavens,” 
the two books on ‘Generation and Corrup-. 
tion,’ with the ‘Meteorology’ and ‘the 
‘Mechanical Problems.’ The contents of 
these works very slightly correspond with 
their titles, according to modern concep 
tions. The sciences which we class under’ 
the heads of Physics and Astronomy are: 
in no sense represented in them. There is, 
no attempt to sketch the laws of Statics,; 
Dynamics, Optics, Acoustics, Thermo- 
tes, = ees Lina is nothing 
yond metaphysical disquisitions sug 
gested by Gentala liyutoad pbenbiadha 
wearisome disputes about motion, space, 
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infinity, and the like; yerbal distine- 
tions, loose analogies, unhesitating as- 
sumptions, inexpressibly fatiguing and 
unfruitful. They have furnished matter 
for centuries of idle speculation, but 
few beams of steady light to ‘aid the 
groping endeavours of science. We 
cannot say that in every point he -is 
altogether wrong—on some points he 
was assuredly right ; but these are few, 
isolated, without bearing on the rest of 
his speculations, and without influence 
on research, I shall therefore ‘analyse 
these works much more rapidly and 
briefly than the works on Biology.” 


We are thus inducted into some 
of those earlier doctrines, or me- 
thods of thinking upon physical 
topics, which belong not exclu- 
sively, indeed, to Aristotle, but to 
the age in which he lived. We are 
taught the principle of Contraries, 
once a theme of learned disquisi- 
tion throughout Europe— 


“There are,” says Aristotle, “three 
principles: Matter, Form, and Priva- 
tion. In every phenomenon we can dis- 
tinguish the substance and its form; but 
as the form can be only one of. two con- 
traries, and as only one of these two can 
exist at each moment, we are forced to 
admit the existence of a third principle, 
Privation, to account for the contrary 
which is absent. Thus a man’ must be 
either a musician or a non-musician; 
he|'cannot be both at the same. time; 
and that which prévents his being one 
of these is the privation of the form.” 


Then we have a definition of na- 
ture as “the principle of Motion 
and Rest ;” and of Movements it is 
added, that ‘“‘those are called na- 
tural which are self-moved.” Fur- 
ther on we are told that there are 
two great classes of movements — 
1. The natural ; and, 2. The violent or 
unnatural. Fire ascends and a stone 
descends by natural movement. A 
stone may be made to ascend, but 
this is owing to violence. Some 
external motor causes it to ascend; 
by its natural movement the stone 
would never rise, but always fall. 
For a similar reason, fire may be 
made to descend ; but, left to its na- 
tural movement, it will only ascend, 

We have in these few passages 
a fair specimen of that mode of 


‘self migh 


thought, or, false: method, which 
puatee and. his. contemporaries 
brought. to the study of. nature, 
Men of acute intellect, eager. to give 
an explanation of all things, applied 
at once to. the Sheneinene. ballon 
them. some abstraction or general- 
isation ready made in the language 
of daily use, They should have occu, 
pied themselves, we are apt to say, 
with the collection of facts; they 
should have formed generalisations 
from this careful observation of facts, 
and then proceeded to reason on these 
generalisations, verifying their in- 
ferences at.each step by fresh ap- 
peals to observation and experi- 
ment. Such is the true method 
of science. But we perceive very 
clearly that the generalisations from 
which the man-of science permits 
himself to reason deductively (be- 
cause originally formed. from - care- 
ful induction) were not then in exist- 
ence, and could not haye been then 
in existence. ,Were these men to be 
silent?, If it is said they should 
have occupied themselves with ob+ 
servation and experiment, the an- 
swer is at hand: No men ever did, 
or could, pursue to advantage a 
train. of observation or experiment, 
unless under the guidance of some 
hypothesis or conjecture. There is 
some guess of their own they seek 
to establish, or guess of others they 
seek to overthrow. Conjecture and 
experiment must at all times pro- 
ceed ther. .These early sages 
were to blame, not so much for what 
they did, as what they left undone. 
They conjectured much and experi- 
mented, little: but it was some- 
ing to conjecture; the rest of 
the world neither observed nor con- 
jectured. | 
The false method of the Greek 
philosopher did not consist in any 
theoretical neglect of observation. 
He knew the value of a fact-as well 
as his modern successor; but he 
lived at a time when those goreralow 
tions formed by careful observation 
had not yet been made. He him- 
{ be helping to make them, 
but as yet they were not, What 
could “he do but avail himself of 
such ideas or generalisations as an 
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uncritical experience had. produced; 
and which, perhaps, were incorpo- 
rated inte the very language'of daily 
use? Grapity,.or the attraction of 
matter, to, matter, is a generalisation 
of modern science; it is formed 
from,.induction or observation, and 
we permit ourselves, therefore, to 
reason on it with confidence. — It 
enters. into. our ‘explanation of this 
or that still perplexing phenomenon. 
The principle, of contraries was the 
result, of no careful induction; it 
was snatched up in. haste, Heat 
drives, out. cold, and cold: heat. 
Was .there not a principle here of 
universal application? . So amongst 
motions of. inanimate bodies were 
not some xatural, just as certain 
motions in our own organism = are 
felt to be natural? It was a rade 
analogy —an unauthorised general- 
isation. , 

The difference between the jalse 
method and. the true is. the inevit- 
able result of position in the course 
of time, or. process of development. 
The modern. man of science reasons 
from. generalisations which are the 
results of a hitherto ‘universal expe- 
rience; but, waiting the formation 
of these, the earlier sage reasoned 
on something which was the result 
of a scanty experience or a fanciful 
analogy. He had nothing better to 
reason on. , 

What, let us ask ourselves, is the 


kind of observation on which science. 


is founded, or with which science 
- commences? It is not the mere use 
of our senses, or the mere pereep- 
tion of objects. Nor do we call by 
the name of Science that: practical 
knowledge of the qualities of things 
so essential to. life, as that fire burns, 
or food nourishes. Such knowledge 
as the senses directly give us lies, 
we need not say, at the basis of all 
science, but is not’ science’ itself. 
There are two kinds of observation 
on which. science depends; <1st, 
When we detect similarities between 
things or events which at first sight 
appeared widely different, and thus 


establish an essential identity where . 


only diversity had presented it- 
self; and, 2d, When, amongst the 
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a 
series of events perpetually occur. © 
ring around us, we. select those 
which ‘are ‘unalterably ‘united in’ 
never-failing sequence, or relation of 
éause and effect, and classify them 
apart ftom those whose connection 
is’ not invariable. And now let us 
ask, what motiye or passion it is 
that prompts. to, obseryation of this 
subtle kind? It is not our daily 
wants or, appetites. . These may 
greedily seize upon knowledge of a 
scientific kind, which they can make | 
subservient to them; they do not 
originally lead to it, Science ori- 
ginates in that noble curiosity with 
which men, or at least some men, 
are endowed — the desire to under- - 
stand all, to sce all as with the eye of 
intellect; to harmonise what seems 
confused ; to represent to themselves 
the whole in its completeness. And 
now one question more, Would you 
check this curiosity till all legitimate 
appliances were ready for. its grati- 
fication ; would you prevent it from 
asking questions and giving an- 
swers till it had been strictly de- 
monstrated what kind of questions 
were to be asked, and how precisely 
the answer was to be obtained? 
Manifestly such restrictions, instead 
of leading to a more rapid progress 
in knowledge, would have rendered 
all effort and all development im- 
possible; they wauld have killed 
at once the noble curiosity we are 
speaking of. Honour to those who, 
stimulated by this generous passion, 
persisted energetically to think, in 
the full confidence that finally the 
human intellect would triumph over 
all difficulties. 

Proceeding in our analysis, we 
come upon a curious notion relative 
to motion in a vacewum :— 


“ Aristotle argues that im vacuo mo-: 
tion is,impossible. In a void there can 
be no difference of place; and motion 
implies difference of place. He then 
adds, that projectiles continue moving 
after the original motor ceases to bein 
contact with them, ‘either, as some say, 
by reaction, or by the motion of the 
moved air. '', ‘Moreover,’ he 
adds, ‘no one can say why, in vacuo, a 
body once set in motion shouid ever stop ; 
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since why rather here than there? Con- 
sequently, it must rather remain in ne- 
cessary rest, or, if in motion, in endless 
motion, unless some stronger interferes,’ ” 


Aristotle lived before the ‘air- ge 
pump had enabled us to produce a, 


vacuum, and, speculating only on 
motion through the air, he found 
in the-pulses of the air. itself a 
cause for continuous motion, The 
mode of reasoning was natural 
enough. There is much of this 
kind. of ingenious error in the 
physics of Aristotle, But if we do 
not blame, neither can we be called 
upon to admire. 

Aristotle missed our modern doc- 
trine of inertia, or rather our doc- 
trine that every change demands a 
cause (according to which a moving 
body would move on for ever if 
nothing intervened to arrest or re- 
tard its motion), but he is credited 
with having ascertained. several of 
our scientific laws of motion. 


“The principle of, ‘ vertical veloci- 
ties’ was certainly known to him. . This 
has been denied; but Galileo himself 
says that he found it in Aristotle, and 
doubtless alludes to the following pas- 
sage: —‘The same force will raise a 
greater weight in proportion as the force 
is applied at-a longer distance from the 
fulcrum, because it then deseribes a 
larger circle ; and a weight which is far- 
thest removed from the centre, is made 
to move through the greatest space.’ 

“He also gained a glinipse of the 
parallelogram of forces, Poselger thinks 
his statement of it superior in elegance 
and precision to that given by Kant. 
Yet, in spite of ‘this, I’ must still think 
that Aristotle only gained ‘a glimpse of 
the law, as he did of the principle of 
‘ vertical velocities,’ since he failed to see 
its far-reaching importance, arid made 
little or no use of it. 


It illustrates the difficulty that 
attends upon forming an accurate 
estimate of the science of Aristotle, 
that this very explanation. he gives 
of the power of the lever has been 
differently interpreted by his, com- 


mentators. Some have understood 
that when he accounts for’ the 
greater force of a weight at the 
long’ arm of the lever by the cir- 
cumstance that it describes a larger 
circle, he was alluding to the “mar- 
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yellons properties of \the cirele,”, of 
which he elsewhere discourses in a 
mysterious. manner. Mr. Lewes, it 
will be seen, adheres to the more 
nerous in étation, and under- 
stands Aristotle to mean. what a 
modern lecturer. would ‘mean; in 
describing a larger circle, the weight 
or force would, be acting ‘a longer 
time. : 

To abridge Mr. Lewes’s analysis 
is no part of: our task. . Neither 
could it be abridged with any pro- 
priety. The reader who is. inter- 
es at all in the subject will 
never find it too lorfg:' But we 
shall continue to select a few speci- 
mens from it, both to illustrate the 
Aristotelian mode. of thinking, and 
also to test some of the startling 
eulogies which even such men as 
Cuvier, and St.. Hilaire have be- 
stowed upon the» “mighty  Sta- 
girite.” 

The, work on Meteorology ‘has 
been lately translated into French 
by M. Barthélemy. St. Hilaire, 
who appears to: be very encomias- 
tic in his annotations. Mr. Lewes, 
while admitting that all. has been 
done that could be expected. of an 
observer who had no thermometer, 
no barometer, no hygrometer, no 
-anemometer, no instrument. of any 
kind whatever, will not admit that 
observations: made under these dis- 
advantages have much scientific 
value.” “The work shows,” ‘he 
says, “what could and what could 
not be effected by observation, un- 
assisted by instruments, Aristotle, 
equally with moderns, makes heat 
the chief agent in meteorologic 
changes. But this is general, gwa- 
litatiwe knowledge, and science de- 
mands quantitative. knowledge.” 
As our classification of the sciences 
had not.yet been formed, it will 
not be supposed that Aristotle’s 
work exactly corresponds with what 
we should understand by a treatise 
on meteorology. It embraces what 
we should call a heterogeneous va- 
riety of topics. The four elements 
are discussed — fire, air, water, earth 
—of which all. mundane bodies are 
composed. To these are added a fifth 
element, an ether, which fills supra- 
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mundane. space; of which: little, it 
seems, is. said, except’ that it is 
endowed with circular movement. 
Explanations are given of shooting 
stars, comets, and.the Milky Way, 
the formation of rivers, the saltness 
of the sea, clouds, fogs, dew, the 
winds, and other phenomena which 
‘we more distinctly recognise as 
meteorological. It is worth notic- 
ing, that although Democritus had 
already asserted: of the Milky Way 
that it was a cluster of stars, Aris- 
totle prefers. to regard it. as an ex- 
halation from the earth suspended 
in the: air. * We moderns, judging 
from our own position, are disposed, 
in a case like this, to give the palm 
of superior sagacity to Democritus. 
But, in fact, they were both mere 
guesses. The telescope has: reveal- 
ed to us that Democritus made the 
happier conjecture; but in the posi- 
tion which the two men occupied, 
one guess was.as meritorious as the 
other. 


“On these multifarious topics,” Mr. 
Lewes remarks, “‘ his theories, as may be 
imagined are mostly wide of the mark, 
but they often display remarkable saga- 
city, and bear the stamp of an earnest 
investigating mind. The large accumu- 
lation of facts is very noticeable; but 
rather, I think, on account of the atti- 
tude of mind which impelled him to 
make such an accumulation, and to in- 
sist with so much emphasis on the value 
of facts, than, as M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire would have us believe, because 
the facts themselves display any notice- 
able sagacity. M. St. Hilaire is at great 
pains, in his commentary, to point out 
every occasion on which his hero is cor- 
rect, or approaches correctness in facts ; 
but.a little reflection reveals that in the 
majority of such cases the facts are such 

_ 43 lie open to universal observation, im- 
plying no merit, therefore, in the ob- 
server, while inno case have they quan- 
titative precision. It is for its method 
rather than its results that this treatise 
is remarkable,” 


We pass on to the Anatomy and 
Physiology of ‘the ancient sage. 
Here it will be new to many an 
English reader to learn that some 
eminent Frenchmen have discover- 
ed in Aristotle a. quite surprising 
accuracy, and'even a marvellous 


anticipation of modern © scienée. 
For ourselves, we have been accts- 
tomed to regard such enconiums 
as a harmless display of eloquence, 
and perhaps of vanity — nothing 
better, nothing worse. The man 
of science loves occasionally to add 
to. his own proper’ honours the 
graceful plume of scholarship. With 
a cheap magnanimity he exalts the 
dead. He varies his lecture, or 
enlivens his page, with a burst of 
classical enthusiasm. It rings hol- 
low to our ear — fictitious or’ pe- 
dantic — but it is harmless enough. 
No men of science now dream’ of 
reviving the authority of Aristotle; 
that is, of taking any of their facts 
out of his pages, or any one of their 
opinions. Nevertheless, by those 
who, like the author béfore us, are 
bent on framing an accurate esti- 
mate of what a great man of past 
times really accomplished, such ex- 
aggerations cannot’ be contemplat- 
ed with perfect indifference. Mr. 
Lewes undertakes the rather un- 
gracious task of reducing this ap- 
plause to its due proportions. 

“Phe eulogies,” he observes, “lav- 
ished on Aristotle as a biologist, even by 
men whose own special knowledge might 
have made them the severest critics, re- 
mind us rather of the tone adopted in 
the middle ages than of the more circum- 
spect and critical language of our own 
age, ‘In Aristotle,’ says Cuvier, ‘ every- 
thing amazes, everything is prodigious, 
everything is colossal. He lived but 
sixty-two years, and he was able to make 
thousands of observations of extreme 
delicacy, the accuracy of which the most 
rigorous criticism has never been able 
to impeach,’ This rhetorical exaggera- 
tion is painfully insincere; no one better 
than Ouvier could have known the 
worthlessness of Aristotle’s observations 
on all points which were not open to 
the common eye; but that servility, 
too common amongst Frenchmen, which 
makes them eager to do homage to every 
established reputation, made Cuvier for- 

et his own knowledge, and bow, his 
fread before the blinding splendour of a 
great renown. 

“Little less rhetorical is De Blain- 
ville, who, though notorious for his, 
love of contradiction, dared not whisper 
a word against ‘le grand ‘Stagirite.’» ‘Tt 
is the natural seiéhees) he says, ‘which 
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owe the most to Aristotle. His plan 
qas vast and luminous ; he laid the basis 
of science, which will never perish.’ 

“Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire, ing 
from Jess acquaintance with Aristotle’s 
writings, is splendid in eulogy. ‘He 
is in every branch of knowledge like a 
master who cultivated that one only. 
He reaches, he extends the limits. of all 
the sciences, and penetrates to their very 
‘depths.’ ” ' 


Now, if we reflect for a moment on 
what minute and laborious dissec- 
tions our present knowledge of an- 
atomy depends—which again is the 
foundation of our knowledge of phys- 
iology—it is simply impossible that 
Aristotle, of whom it has been dis- 

uted whether he ever dissected the 

uman body, could have laid a sound 
foundation for these sciences. The 
knowledge of the structure and func- 
‘tions of our several organs has been 
the result of repeated examinations 
conducted under successive conjec- 
tures, each of which had become 
More and more probable, as it was 
founded on additional information. 
As Mr. Lewes observes, we read into 
Aristotle the results of a later science, 
and we gladly blind ourselves to 
many a confused description, or pass 
very rapidly over physiological state- 
ments which to us are scarcely in- 
telligible, and thus construct for our- 
selves a text which seems to justify 
any amount of applause. 


“The extent of his survey,” Mr, Lewes 
admits, ‘‘is amazing, embracing the 
whole animal kingdom, from sea-ane- 
mones to man. But of the accuracy of 
his knowledge,” he adds, “I am com- 

lied, after long and minute study, to 
orm a very different estimate from what 
is current amongst critics and historians. 
Reading his works by the light of mo- 
‘dern discovery, we are apt to credit him 
with all that his words suggest to us: we 
come indeed upon numerous inaccuracies, 
and on many statements which imply gross 
carelessness ; but whenever his language 
‘does not palpably betray him, modern 
readers insensibly fill out his hints with 
details from their fuller store, On a su- 
perficial examination, therefore, he will 
seem to have given tolerable descriptions, 
especially if approached with that dispo- 
sition to discover’marvels which uncon- 
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sciously determines us in our study of an- 
cient writers. '- But a more unbiassed and 
impartial criticism will disclose that he 
has given no single anatomical description 
of the least value... All that he knew may 
have been known, and probably was 
known, without dissection. The casual 
revelations of the slaughter-house. and 
battle-field, together with the intimations 
gathered from auguries and embalm- 
ments, probably furnished his knowledge 
of man and the larger animals. I do not 
assert that he never opened ‘an animal; 
on the contrary, it seems highly probable 
that he had opened many. But I am 
persuaded that he never dissected one in 
the careful systematic style necessary for 
more than a general acquaintance with 
the positions of the chief organs, He 
never followed the course of a vessel or 
a nerve; never laid bare the origin and 
insertion of a muscle; never discrimin- 
ated the component parts of organs; 
never made clear to himself the connec- 
tion of organs with systems.” 


This judgment Mr. Lewes has fully 
established -by the-examples he has 
given. Aristotle places the heart 
higher than the lungs ; he describes 
the human kidney as loded like that 
of the ox; and when he passes to the 
functions of the heart, be determines 
it to be the seat of sensation, on the 
ground that it is the centre of the 
body. He also disputes the claim of 
the brain because it is insensible, 
He says of the brain that it is blood- 
less, and that. it does not extend to 
the back part of the skull, which is 
quite empty. -He assigned to the 
brain the function of moderator, its 
coolness serving to temper the great 
heat of the heart region. Believing 
that there was no blood in it (prob- 
ably from the appearance of the 
brains of animals.cooked for eating), 
he naturally concluded that it was 
cold, Credit has been given to Aris- 
totle for the discovery of nerves ; but 
the nerve with him was a duct, and 
the optic nerve was.a duct to nourish 
the eye. . He says nothing of a nerv- 
ous system forming the mechanisms 
of sensation and motion. 

With regard to those anticipa- 
tions of some of the latest discoveries 
of the zoologists, which have made 
some noise amongst us, they shrink 
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into the fact, curious or not as you 
choose to ‘look at it, that certain’ ani- 
mals only lately known to naturalists, 
or certain’ of their habits’ or functions 
but lately recognised, had come be- 
fore the inspection, of Aristotle, or had 
been heard of by him. . The Hector- 
otylus of the Argonaut, an anomalous 
member which, he whois anxious. to 
understand will find accurately de- 
scribed in the the present work ; the 
Parthenogenesis of Bees; a Placental 
Fish—these curiosities had arrested 
the attention of this wide-surveying 
naturalist. But they were with him 
merély isolated facts, they were not 
wrought into any physiological 
theory, neither did they conflict with 
any such theory; they had not the 
same significance to him as th 
have .to, Richard, Owen. .Inasmu 
as they are observations of nature, 
and not mere guesses at the causes 
of things, they may have some value, 
and certainly redound to the credit 
of this early sage, so avaricious of 
all knowledge. ‘But isolated obser- 
vations of this kind, though valuable 
as materials of science, cannot be de- 
signated as “ anticipations of the 
discoveries of modern science,” be- 
causé in reality they do not con- 
stitute a part of science till they 
are harmonised with other facts into 
a consistent scheme of things. 

We come next upon a chapter in 
which Mr. Lewes plays himself the 
part of admirer; not extravagantly 
or incautiously, but, tired apparently 
with the task of moderating the 
praises of others, he takes the more 
generous office of sounding a hearty 
note ‘of laudation. “We are bound 
to say that he succeeds better as the 
accusing spirit, than as theangel of 
the silver trumpet. But we should 
be unfair both to Aristotle and his 
critic if we did not follow him, so 
far as we are able, now that he puts 
on the herald’s tabard, and proclaims 
the true style and dignity of one 
whom all agree to describe, on some 
ground or other, as the great Stagirite. 


“T have indicated the reason,” he says, 
“why Aristotle ‘could.not have made a 
discovery when it involved a precise ap- 
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preciation of delicate or complex pheno- 
mena; but in cases where the pheno.” 
mena are not too remote or too complex “’ 
for the unassisted senses, ‘where’ ‘the’ 
intellect is chiefly tasked, he is no longer 
under the same disadvantage as when 
having to deal with data discernible only 
through the arduous research of ‘ages, 
Here the mighty intellect displays itself» 
here the mind which could not avoid fall: 
ing into absurdities when theorisi 
about Heat without the aid of a thermo- 
meter, and about Physics without knoy-, 
ledge of the laws of motions, rises into 
admirable eminence when treating of the — 
higher generalities of Life and Mind.” “— 


It is the treatise ‘De Animé’ 
which calls forth this ardent praise 
“The extreme interest of its. pro 
blems,” he says, “and the profun- 
dity of its views, render it the most 
valuable and valued of ancient at 
tempts to bring the facts of life and 
mind into scientific order.” Aris 
totle here, he adds farther ‘on, 
‘stands at the point of view now 
generally occupied by the most ad- 
vanced thinkers,’” & 910 

Aristotle is applauded for the wide 
generalisation which embraces. the ” 
plant and the animal under the ‘one’ 
great class of living things, and re- 
gards the mind of man itself as only 
the highest development of life. ‘He 
did not hold with Stahl that: mind 
was the agent in all vital functions 
as well as the intelligential, but,on 
the contrary, taught that “ mind is 
only the highest development of life,” 
Now, in the first place, it is difficult 
to determine on a subject of this 
kind—still so open to mere specula- 
tion—what is the point of view now 
generally occupied by advanced think- 
ers. And presuming this established, 
we doubt if any point of view which 
a modern thinker adopts would find 
itself represented’ in Aristotle’s writ- 
ings. ‘Judging only by the analysis 
of this treatise given here by its 
admirer, we find ourselves ‘baffled 
by its inconsistencies and its peculiar 
modes of metaphysical tho ht and 
altogether unable to detect the,iden- 
tity of Aristotle’s doctrines, and what 
Mr. Lewes represents as the advanced 
views of modern physiologists. 
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“Life,” according to. the defini- 
tion Mr. Lewes proposes, “is, the 
dynamical condition of the organ: 
ism.” And he describes Mind as 
the highest development of. Life, 
the highest dynamical coneinrens 

ut, 
1. Is this accepted as the last word 
of science? and, 2, Does it really 
accord with what Aristotle taught? 
It is this second question with which 
we are chiefly concerned, and to 
which we shall first, apply ourselves. 

“One great source of confusion,” 
Mr. Lewes observes, “ has been the ra- 
dical error of conceiving Life to be 
an entity apart from, and only inhab- 
iting, the organism ; just as the seve- 
ral forces were for centuries. con- 
ceived to be independent of matter, 
instead of being regarded as: matter 
in dynamic conditions. To escape 
from such a confusion, and to have 
seen thus early the positive solution 
of the difficulty, implies. immense 
intellectual force.” But, as we 


read the extracts given us in this 
very chapter from Aristotle, we are 


unable to see in the old Greek a 
representative of the positive phi- 
losophy, We find him constantl 
speaking of a Vital Principle, which 
is the source of 4ll vital phenomena, 
and discussing whether there is 
more than one such Vital Principle. 
“The vitality of plants,” he says, 
“is due to a kind of soul,” This 
is surely what the positivist de- 
scribes and condemns as the meta- 
physical stage in the development 
of science. Sometimes the vital 
principle is said to be essentially 
one in plants, in animals, and. in 
man. But Mr, Lewes has himself 
furnished us with a passage in which 
Aristotle also speaks of mind “as 
another kind of soul, alone capable 
of separation, as the everlasting 
from the perishable,” It is im- 
possible to reconcile all the state- 
ments of Aristotle with each other. 
And besides this, there is, as we 
haye intimated, a mode of thinking, 
running through the whole treatise, 
80 peculiarly Greek, that it is equally 
Impossible to fix Aristotle, at any 
moment, in an attitude of thought 
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identical with that of the advanced 
modern thinker to whom he is. as- 
similated, « .... Fir uy r 
_ It.is true that this:vital. principle, 
this 7, is. again’ and again as- 
serted to. be inseparable, from) the 
animal body. It 2s.an animal body 
because it) has. this, wax7ii The 
Greek philosopher defined all things 
as consisting, of Matter and, Form. 
In many, cases we.cam , translate 
Form by. our word Property. .Mat- 
ter, we say, is endowed with certain 
properties; These. we do not con- 
sider as having a separate exist- 
ence from matter. » Their union with 
matter makes the thing to be what 
it, is, Thbis.use of the word Pro- 
perty leads to some misunderstand- 
ings... But the old word Form was 
constantly assuming a vague. inde- 
pendence, and if. at one time we. 
translate it by the word property, 
at another time we, are compelled 
to translate it by the word essence, 
or some term that vaguely suggests 
a species of reality in. itself. . Life is 
the entelechie—that reality which, 
being added:4o body, makes it a 
living organism... “Therefore it 
follows,” we quote from Mr. Lewes’s 
Analysis, “thatthe Vital Principle 
must be an essenee; as_ being the 
Jorm of.a natural body holding life 
in. potentiality ; but.,essence isa 
reality (entelechie), The vital prin- 
ciple .is_ the,.original reality of a 
natural body endowed) with poten: 
tial life; this, however, is to be 
understood only of a body which © 
may be organised.. Thus, the parts 
even of plants are organs, but they 
are organs that are altogether sim- 
ple, as the leaf which is, the cover- 
ing of the pericarp, the pericarp of 
the fruit... If, then, there be. any 
eneral,, formula for. any kind .of 
ital Principle, it is the primary - 
reality of an organism.” i" 

A Positive. philosopher may read 
into this..his theory that. Life is 
the dynamical, condition. of ;the or- 

nism; or, if he were so. disposed, 

e might detect in it a constant 
tendency, to, fall. “into the radical 
error of conceiving life to be an 
entity.” 
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As to the definition which Mr. Lew- 
és, or the positive philosopher, offers 
to us of Life and Mind, our observa- 
tions must necessarily be very brief. 
Without’ dispute, “the phenomena 
of mere life are inseparable from 
those of Mind, as developed in the 
human being. What would be the 
will, or all that region of thought 
which deals with action, if you were 
to separate the faculty of thinking 
and feeling from the’ contractility of 
a muscle? So neither could we 
separate Life from the activity of 
inorganic matter. We say, some- 
thing new comes in with organic 
life, with the germ that grows, but 
it would be utterly impossible to 
conceive the Organic as existing or 
developing itself without the In- 
organic. But it appears to us that 
if anywhere a line of demarcation 
can be drawn of this kind — namely, 
here, at this point, in a world, in 
an organism previously prepared 
for it, enters “a quite new property 
—it is precisely a line drawn be- 
tween Life and Mind. All pheno- 
mena in this world, including those 
of organic life—all phenomena ex- 
cept those of mind—resolve them- 
selves into the laws of motion, 
Atoms in motion or rest (that 
cohesion or reciprocal pressure we 
call rest) represent for us all we 
can’ know of physical phenomena. 
But here, at the first dawn of sensa- 
tion or consciousness, at the first 
wince that an animal makes, in 
whom contact brings this new- 
comer pain, and in whom pain 
(another surprising novelty) causes 
motion, there is that introduced 
which is quite as original in its 
nature as motion itself. If motion 
produces if, it again produces mo- 
tion. It cannot, like all previous 
phenomena, be conceived of under 
formula of matter and motion. 

Growth is but a new arrange- 
ment of purticles of matter which 
we are already able to trace in 
art to the known laws of chem- 
istry ; and those unconscious movye- 
ments in animals (if any such 
there be) which are unconnected 
with sensation, and due to what 
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some physiologists have called mere 
irritability, may admit, perhaps, 
being classed amongst electric 
phenomena, The periodicity which: 
distinguishes muscular or nervoy 
action, suggests the analogy of the 
collection and discharge of cleivt 
cal force; and the muscle 
under a powerful microscope 

a structure—an arrangement 
dises, approaching and _ receding 
from each other — which gives coun- 
tenance to the supposition that its 
contractility is due to electri 
action. If we could thoroughly 
understand what takes place when 
a Leyden jar is charged, we fel . 
that we should be nearer than we 


eals 


-are to the explanation of muscular 


action, so far as such action takes 
place independently of sensation, 
But we and all men feel convinced 
that no advance in physical science 
could in any way explain the quite 
original fact, that motion produce 
somewhere in something, not motion 
but sensation, and that this sensa-. 
tion again produces motion. YVege- 
table life and the first stages of 
animal life belong to physics ; Murs 
sensibility enters a new class 0 
phenomena. Hitherto the particles 
of matter have but two properties, 
motion and pressure (which. is ar- 
rested motion, and gives the shape 
or form of things), At this pomt 
an altogether new prpperty comes 
into play, or else an altogether new 
substance, marked by this wonder 
ful property, enters into combina: 
tion with the material organism, © 
There is, some would say, a sensi- 
tive substance and a moving su 
stance—one whose property is feel 
ing in all its varieties, one whose 
property is motion in all its varie- 
ties—and these together form the 
sensitive and conscious creature, 
Those who adopt this view would . 
probably add, that in man. thé 
spiritual substance which ping 
with the vital organism is of a class 


apart and distinct from that which 
animates the rest of the sensitive 
creature. f 

But our business is not to discuss 
the question of materialism or im- 
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materialism. We have to decide 
u the opinion of Aristotle; and 
Me Lewes himself teaches us whfat 
our verdict should be—namely, that 
it is impossible to classify him either 
with the materialist or immaterialist 
of modern times. Not with the ma- 
terialist—not with him who looks 

n thought simply as the function 
of the brain ; for ‘Aristotle is con- 
stantly introducing his yvyzj, which, 
whatever else it may be, is at least a 
cause for our consciousness . other 
than the brain ; and not with the im- 
materialist, for this wvy7 embraces 
what we understand by vital as well 
as mental function, and by no means 


_ Tes to our intellect or soul. 


he allusions we have incidentally 
encountered here to the Positive 
school of philosophy remind us of an 
omission we have made. Our author, 
dealing as he does with the develop- 
ment of science, could not fail to pre- 
sent us with some general ideas of 
the nature of that development... This 
he does in an early part of the work, 
entitled “The Dawn of - Science.’ 
This chapter is certainly not the least 
interesting in a work which through- 
out, even where the subject is least 
attractive, keeps the attention awake, 
It ought not to have been passed over 
without some especial notice; but 
this perhaps is as good a place as any 
other to. introduce the few observa- 
tions which it suggests tous, Drop- 
ping, therefore, any further attempt 
to follow the analysis of Aristotle, of 
which we have given perhaps:a suffi- 
cient specimen, we shall oecupy the 
rest of our space with an examina- 
tion of the theory of the development 
of science which we find laid down 
in this chapter. 
. That theory is the one which bears 
the name of Auguste Comte. It is 
thus briefly stated :— 


“The history of human development 
shows that there are three modes, by 
which we coneeive phenomena; , and 
there are only three. The second bein 
a transition from the first to the thir 
we might in strictness admit of only two 
distinct modes of coriception. The first 
of these supposes! that the order and sue- 


cession observed in phenomena are due te 
the influence of outlying agencies—pow- 
ers which are super-natural—above the 
objects, not belonging tothem. The sec- 
ond supposes that the order of phenome- 
na is due simply to properties inherent in 
the objects themselves, which properties 
are realities, and form part of the nature 
of the objects. Obviously, things must 
either be conceived as by nature passive 
or active; if passive; they can only be 
moyed by superior power independent of 
them ; if active, the in them: 
selves the conditions of their activity. 
Thus, on one of two fundamental as- 
sumptions respecting the activity of ob- 
jects rests ore ianara explanation we 
can frame of the mysteries around us. 
“The attitude of mind which is based 
on the first of these assumptions is that 
which is common to all primitive theo- 
ries. It characterises what Auguste 
Comte names the theological stage in hu- 
man development. On this assumption 
all phenomena not of the simplest and 
most familiar kind are referred to the 
agency of invisible powers, spirits, dei- 
ties, or demons. To these powers, and 
not to any activity inherent in the objects _ 
themselves, the changes in the pheno- 
mena aré assigned. It is the will of 
some spirit which moves the objects.” 


We pause here to remark, that this 
belief in gods and demons afflicting 
or preserving us through the agencies 
or events of nature does not originate 
in any desire to explain these events. 
It can hardly, therefore, be called the 
first Hage fa the development of sci- 
ence, although such a belief plays a 
very conspicuous part in the subse- 
quent history of science. It is a 
much stronger passion than curiosi- 
ty; it is the passion of fear or of 
hope that gives origin to the belief 
that some god either flashes out in 
anger on us in ‘the lightning, or 
beams beneficently in the sun. It is 
not to explain the uncertainty of 
events that re. power ivi can hear 
prayers or ropitiated in some 
way is Kelioak The uncertainty 
of events and the terrible anxieties 
of men have;:kindled this imagina- 
tion. And :such imagination, we 
freely admit, is ‘the first outbreak of 
thought (of any other thought than 
that which bad for its end the imme: 
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diate gratification of our wants) ; but 
it is the first’ stage of religion rather 
than of science. “It promotes science 
chiefly by its opposition to science. 
This is no paradox, _ It fills the mind 
with vague terrors, which it becomes 
the effort of a few bolder spirits to 
disperse or to. inquire into, It pre- 
sents to the thinker that contrast— 
that something, to. oppose—without 
which there is no energy of thinking. 
But it does not itself initiate science ; 
the explanation of science grows up 
in antagonism. to it, and out of the 
noble desire’ of knowledge. We pro- 
ceed with the exposition :— 


“In direct contrast to this is the sci- 
entific attitude, based upon the second 
of the two assumptions just rehearsed. 
It'never could have obtained acceptance 
in the early stages of our development. 
It implies a certain adyance of cylture 
and great familiarity with the orderliness 
of nature. Before men could refer the 
changes they obseryéd to the influence 
of properties inherent in the objects, a 
strong conviction must have arisen that 
the order of succession in phenomena was 
not variable, but fixed. Jnvariableness 
would inevitably lead to the conveption 
of all changes being due. to the relations 
between the various properties of objects 
—first, by discrediting the interference 
of ‘an external. will, which is essentially 
incalculable ; ‘next, by ‘disclosing that 
there was really ho need of anything but, 
the recognised or’ retognisable properties 
of: objects to aceount for all changes. . . 

‘* These two'sharply-opposed modes of 
conceiving phenomena—one of which 
aims at penetrating the mysteries of ex- 
istence, and explaining the external order 
by knowledge of, the ultimate causes, the 
other of which aims only, at detecting 
the exact relations of ¢oéxistence and 
suecession which. determine that order, 
without ‘any hope. of knowing the ulti- 
mate causes — these two require 
some intermediate transitional mode, which 
‘will enable the mind to’ pass from. one to 
the other, Such a! transition ‘is effected 
in the metaphysical’stage, which agrees 
with the- theological, inasmuci ‘as it also 
assumes a dknowledge ofithe ultimate 
causes, and assumes that, these causes are 
_ jp, essence independent of the objects. But 
ig erg from the. theological in discard. 

g the idea of these agencies being vari- 
able; by this it forms the passage to a 
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scientific: conception. In the plage ‘of 
deities it assumes abstract entities. ‘Thus 
by gradual modifivations | the : petsonal 
agency becomes an impersonal agency, 
the deity an abstraction, and this-in torn 
becomes more and. more material, as we 
see in the guecession of-—Is¢, Spirit; 
Entity ; and, 3d, Fluid, or ether,” ,); 
We cannot but think that; if-Mr. 
Lewes had left himfelf free and‘un- 
hampered ‘with Comte’s law of' de- 
velopment, he would have given us 
a clearer account of the progress of 
the mind in science - than’ he‘has 
done ‘here. We will‘ not ‘farther 
discuss Comte’s theological stage; 
as to his ‘metaphysical, it’ \is* an 
assemblage of’ séveral different 
miodes of thinking, which: only,'in a 
few instances,"ean be traced’ back 
to the theological! Our essences, or 
the ancient forme of: things,’ Were 
never *gods or goddesses. There 
was no’ necessity to‘ distil a ‘deity 
down into anessence. Sometir 
the imagination ‘infuses into  inani- 
mate objects: a power: or effort ‘ana 
logous to human will without pass- 
ing through any intermediate theo- 


logical stage—that is, without “first 


inventing & personal: demon ‘ex- 
ternal to the ‘thing itself. Some. 
times these supernumerary entities, 
which the earliest stage of | science 
(and also the latest) introduces to 
explain phenomena, are quite obj 
tive in their character, 'and are due 
to the first impression external ob- 
jects make upon. tus: Fire ‘starts, 
on collision, from‘ a stone: How 
almost inevitable ‘the’ process’ of 
thought which ‘supposes the fire’ to 
exist in some ‘latent state’ in ‘the 
stone, ready to dart’ forth, as a ‘ser- 
pent’s tongue darts forth when the 
animal is trodden: on! It ‘is' but 
very lately that’ the idea of “latent 
heat has been discarded from modern 
science. 

The metaphysical stage, we. 
told, “* differs from the Ch etioitea 
in discarding the idea of these 
agencies being variable; by. this it 
forms the , ge to, a scientific 
conception.” But .no , such. trénsi- 
tional mode of thinking is at all 
necessary towards attaining the con- 
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ception of invariableness. This is at our own actions are, determined by our 
once, established in certain, familiar volitjons, by the, mysterious. something 
cases by, the daily use of our,.senses, Within us ene we assign a similar cause 
Amore subtle and extensive. observa; ac ae af aptertal oped, ee 
b . se ve me 

tion. of nhenomena enlarges from time, jl s avout U's mick ektenktve and 


~ to.time the number of those cases in precise knéwlédge of the objects, famili- 


which the invariableness of theorder 4... bee 
of nature is established, till at, Gaus Oh airteles at too oar 


Tength the conviction flashes,.on us, gucpession, As such knowledge acoumu- 


and becomes more and more con: Jates, it irresistibly pushes aside thé in- 


' firmed, that a// the phenomena of terpretation; which: was) originally:drawn 


external. nature are linked,in,some from:consciousness,, It reveals; cosmical 
invariable order. . The growth of this order. more and more.s.a,isystem; not 
conviction has nothing, to do with measurable, by the analogies of human 
the introduction of animal, spirits, or personality.” , , 
essences, or other subtle entities to ej. HME E Ate 7 
explain phenomena. . br | This is, clearer; but, it.is hardly 
_ Apparently dissatisfied himself satisfactory. ., If objective stands here 
with this passage from the theologi- for. the. correct .method,) then...every 
cal to the, metaphysical, and,again kind. of, incorrect. method must¢,fall 
fromthe metaphysical to. the, posi: under ,theih of. subjective ; but, 
tiye or purely; scientific, Mr, Lewes, as;we have ly shown, the ,im- 
a few pages. further on, proposes agination may. set to work in,an ob- 
another classification of our modes jective as well.as a subjective. method. 
or methods of thinking, And, , again, ,what. precisely. isthe 
8To get rid,” he saya, “ of ‘the equi- meaning of subjective ?* Tf it,is limi- 
voque which lies in the phrases théolo: ted to the cases where we directly in- 
gical and ‘metaphysical, be mdy grasp all fuse into inanimate nature a-will or 
three under the subjective and objective passion like our own, as when. we con- 
methods,, their tendencies. being thus template the forces of nature as having 
characterised: the subjective draws all an analogy, to) ¢fforé (a mode of think- 
explanations of external phenomenafrom jng at. all; times,very, prevalent),.the 
premises directly suggested byeonscious- meaning of. the word, is. distinct, 
hess; it identifies the external order with and we understand jit as denoting 
ake \ li-known erroneous me 
the primitive method: When, in the ag 8 
ditty Bays of’ our developmenit, we ‘find Bas fs every mode wes 
dutselyes face ‘to face with"phenomena ¥ aieslignill gig le ‘analogous ;(t0// — 
the order of which we do not'understand, buman, mind is, called in to explain, 
we satiafy the irresistible impatiénce 2Ot individual phenomenon, »Jet; us 
which demands an immediate -explana- Say, but, that. ,‘‘cosmical . onder 
tion by assuming that the ‘objects:are which,it isthe work of science to 
moved as.we are moved. We feel that elucidate+—is: to be. .called | eudjec- 


ais) 


i 4 





——— 


oo *Mry Lewes has in a note used the word subjective in: a'sense whith leads us 


suspect that he has not exercised on this occasion his usual watchfulness over his 

abstract terms, and that he had/not gigidly defined .to,himself, the meaning he in- 

tended. to affix, to the word. , He says:— The influence: of the subjective method 

is constantly, traceable in; commercial and. other. eutosptiaea ashy undertaken by 

men in, the confidence that, facts will bend to their desires. .A man sees ad- 
e to himself if. eyents.take a certain direction; and -he_belieyes 


aside its ‘wishes, and tries to calculate the ‘chances of the ‘direc 


‘a knowl 


‘ditection will he taken because he greatly desires it, re more objective mind. gets 
from e 
“Of the external’ condition.” “ Here the subjective method  statds for i knoe 


influence Gf our desired over Our jadgmenits. "THe st é Speculator who sees 
tallow rise; Or hops fall, according to his’ own fiterest in the market, does not ifffuse 


‘bis own personality into tallow ‘or ‘hops, Or “the itcidents df the'market. “Tallow 
and hops-are as thoroughly pijective to hith as to the coolest calculator who does 


not allow his own wishes to bias his estimate of probabilities. 
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tive, then the word seeems to us 
misplaced; it is misplaced as a 
term of reprehension, and has lost 
its strict contrast to the term objec- 
tive. Mind is known ‘to us, in the 
first instance, from our own con- 
sciousness; but when we infer from 
his actions that a fellow shuman 
being has the same mind or con- 
sciousness as ourselves, mind then 
becomes, in our thoughts, as. objec- 
tive a reality as motion. It is as 
distinct an object of thought. And 
if, further, we reason: from the rela- 
tion of all the parts of the world to 
each other that an intelligent power 
ig here the, great Harmoniser, we do 
not, each of us, place his own mind 
in the centre of the universe; but, 
treating Intelligence as an objective 
reality, we endeavour, to conceive 
some kind of intelligence corre- 
sponding to this cosmos. . When 


Anaxagoras reduced all things to his 
atoms and his vous, his. vou was 
as much an objective reality as_ his 
atoms. 

_ There isa manifest. truth in 
Comte’s law of development; but 


his determination to treat the re- 
ligious element as a mere passing 
error of the human mind, marred 
and. confused his statement of it, 
The time which sees. a rude science, 
gees also a rude theology. The 
same. unchecked imagination, pre 
sides over both. fields of thought. 
With a rational; science comes in 
a, rational theology. This Comte 
thought fit to. deny ; hence. the the- 
ological stage was transferred into 
a. sort of temporary provisional 
epoch, altogether to disappear in 
the scientific; whereas the _his- 
tory of the human mind distinctly 
proves. that science and theology 
have both advanced. together — sci- 
ence modifying theology, and an 
advanced theology reacting upon 
science. 


This last, we believe, is an’ asser- . 


tion peculiarly distasteful to the 
Positivist,*who has a violent objec- 
tion to all reasoning upon final 
causes. But his objection may not 
be so well founded, even on, his own 
principles, as he supposes. Why 
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does he venture to reason on, the, 
eonstancy of the order. of .nature?, 
Because experience or enlarged ob. 
servation has taught. him this great 
truth. And if the same ever-widen- 
ing experience has taught us. thay 
everything in nature subserveg ia 
purpose, it becomes as impossible to 
think things purposeless as to think 
them inconstant. It is as legitimate, 
to expect purpose as. to expect cons 
stancy in phenomena not yet thor. 
oughly investigated ; and thus. we; 
may as fairly reason from the one 
expectation as from the other. mt 
We quite agree with Mr. Lewes in, 
the account he gives of what. is,at, 
this. present. moment, the. precise 
work of the man of. science; itis, 
to set before us the real order of, 
events. By his labours, , should 
they ever prove successful, thig; 
whole world would appear, to. the. 
mind’s eye in. its true and ‘full, 
reality :—such reality as the senses, 
are cognisant of. We should see jit 
clearly. To earn for us this intellec- 
tual perception is the great but yet 
limited task of the man of science, . ;, 
Our senses, aided by, memory, 
give to us a representation of 
world which is neither deceptive 
nor chaotic (as some have ventured: 
to call it), which is both @ beauti- 
ful and orderly representation, af- 
fording sufficient basis for ' active 
and pleasurable lifé; but which 
still leaves the mind exposed tq’ 
many errors, and, let us add, stimu- 
lates it to many imaginations, The 
order of causation is .not at once, 
revealed to the senses, except in. 
some simple cases. Those various 
trains of events, linked each to each 
in inevitable sequence, which com: 
pose our world, cross and , inten, 
mingle, or else the senses fail | alto- 
gether to detect the more. subtle 
events in the series, It is the task: 
of science to rectify this partial 
confusion, and to t' the world 
to the eye of intellect in its’ com- 
pleteness of order, the vatious trains 
all diséntangled from each other.” 
It is nd gc ip rat & oa 
mits itself to its real or seta. 
about this task in the best or. legiti-. 
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mate method. And the history of 
its preliminary tentatives and curi- 
ous deviations from the right path 
becomes a subject of interesting 
study to those who would trace the 
development of the human mind. 
But we would observe that the true 
method differs from the ‘false, not 
in introducing any absolutely new 
rules or’ practices, but in adhering 
to good practices and refraining 
from bad. At no era, when’ men 
were sufficiently intelligent’ to oceu- 
y themselves with the pursuit of 
Gowtidge for the sake of know- 
ledge, was the paramount necessity 
of the observation of faets for a 
moment denied; at no time would 
experiment or verification be other- 
wise than highly valued; at ‘no 
time would a “generalisation, bas- 
ed upon induction,” fail to be 
appreciated. But such generalisa- 
tions are of slow growth, and mean- 
while one must reason on things 
around us; and somethi g is seized 
upon and called a principle, and 
held up as a torch to try if nature 
can be seen thereby. Based on the 
first data of the senses, we have 
wrought out for ourselves certain 
laws of motion—but how slowly! 
Wantiog these ‘inductions, the ac- 
tive-minded man (and who will 
ere with his activity? stray as 
@ will, he will find something, if 
hot t.e thing he sought) ¢onjures 
up some laws of motion out of 
fancied analogies between his own 
human movements and those hé 
sees in the inanimate creation. The 
true method differs from the’ false 
in adhering more and more to the 
practices and dropping the 

; and happily the ‘adherence to 
the good practice becomes more easy 
atevery advance in ‘knowledge, till 
at length the deviation from it be- 
comes the exception and the rarity. 
Those who have read critically 
the works of Roger Bacon assure 
us that he occasionally lays down 
with as much precision as his suc- 
cessor Francis Bacon the true aims 
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of science. He is energetic in dis- 
carding authority and fixing his 
eyes, on. the realities of nature. 
Yet, on other occasions, he relapses 
into a slavish respect for authority, 
orinto ‘vague. fanciful ‘specula- 
tions, 89 
No writer has more distinetl 

brought before’ us the ‘inevitable 
disadvantages of “historical posi- 
tion” which the early prosecutor 
of science laboured under than Mr, 
Lewes. Thus while he, with rigid 
impartiality, points out the defects 
of Aristotle, he atthe same time 
furnishes ‘the. fullest excuse for 
them. We sincerely hope that this 
volume he has given us will be the 
precursor or instalment of a 1 rger 
work unfolding the development of 
science.’ It will, if prosecuted in 
the same manner. as the present 
specimen, be a work as instructive 
in. modern science as in ancient or 
medieval. For this contrast. be- 
tween old mistake and latest dis- 
covery leads, as we have said, to 
perhaps the most attractive and im- 
pressive manner of expounding the 
truths’ of science. In this respect 
our space has not permitted us to 
do ‘justice to the present volume, 
It is fall of interesting views or 
glimpses of the last achievements 
of science; .80 that even he who is 
careless of Aristotle, or indifferent, 
or opposed.to the abstract state- 
ments he may meet with about 
induction, or causation, and the 
like, will yet find the book enter- 
taining from: the choice illustrations 
drawn from the science of the day. 
Nor in these days of light reading, 
and easy writing, should the indus- 
try laborious application in- 
volved in»guch a work as this be 
forgotten. “Mr, Lewes has not. been 
contented with quotations or trans- 
lations made by others: he has 
read ‘extensively, and, above all, 
rust have patiently made his way 
through those works. of , Aristotle 
which even scbolars are’ contented 
to have'glanced at. 
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..YICTOR HUGO ON SHAKESPEARE. 


A Witp; disorderly, insane book! 
—so one critic might characterise 
this work of Victor Hugo's; A noble 
book, full of generous sentiments 
and bursts of audacious eloquence! 
—so might another critic, with equal 
justice, describe it. Both. sentences 
would be. just. Never were genius 
and’ madness .brought so near to- 
gether asin these pages. of Victor 
Hugo; never, surely, did so much 
flagrant absurdity find itself side by 
side with what is. traly admirable. 
- Even in point of. style the contra- 
dictions are unexampled. At one 
time coarse, and ‘abrupt even to 
abserdity; it is, at another time, 
. broad and massive as the sculpture 
of Michael Angelo: again, on other 
ecéasions, it will weary us with 
sentences made intolerably long by 
the mere enumeration of names or 
useless repetition of examples. Him- 
self the greatest scourge of pedants, 
he. is more open than any modern 
author we know to the charge of 
pedantry—if it be pedantry to rake 
together names of;men and books 
for no apparent purpose but the dis- 
play of extensive reading. ; . 

. The English translator had -a dif- 
ficult task before; him. It. might 
well have thrown into despair the 
most consummate. master of our 
language. Mr. A. Baillot: (such. is 
the name on the title-page) evidently 
looked upon his undertaking, from 
the commencement, asa quite des- 
perate affair. The difficulties, were 
immense; therefore he resolved, 
once’ for all, to make:yo. effort to 
encounter them. He: ‘starts off at 
once, and continues throughout his 
whole course with a dogged literal- 


%) 


equalled; which at, times. reminds 
us, of nothing so much,.as those 
translations. of Virgil. that school. 
boys make, “I sing arms and a man,” 
At-times this literalism succeeds re- 
markably well; but it, is a mere 
chance. Being, so far as we have. 
amined, as accurate.as he is literal 
this dogged fidelity meets occasion 
ally with its reward. He seems to 
have felt. that, no. skilfal treatment 
on. his. part, no delicate handling, 
no dexterous. qualification or 
compromise, would avail to xh 
the fastidious, reader from many 
rude shock to. his: nerves, , The 
fore he declines. to take upon, him- 
self the least. feelin of responsibi- 
lity.. He, plods..on from word, to 
word; it is,the dictionary trang- 
lates, not he, It is Victor Hugo 
who chooses. the path;, he follows 
step for step... Sometimes a_ refers 
ence, to the original, throws a light 
upon the translation,* bat, in g 
ral, it must be, confessed that the 
profound. obscurity you, occasionally 
meet. with in. the English is buts 
too faithful copy of the profound 
obseurity of the French. 

, As we have said, the work itself 
defies criticism. It is useless to raise 
objections or, detect, faults:, absur-+ 
dities are too numerous. and. glar 
ing; they seem. perfectly conscious 
of themselves, and defy.you. Ye 
it would be. still greater. mistake 
to adopt a tone of derision or of cons 
tempt. Ridicule .is. soon _ chee 
by some terrible earnestness, ant 
by a display. of power that forces 
r spect. One cannot laugh comfort- 
ably at the gambols of a_ giant. 
What if he should come. too 


jem such as we bave never seen where we ourselyes are standing’ 





- William Shakes 
Hugo: authorised: 


are :’ ad Vietor Hugo. ‘ William Shakespeare:’ by Victor 
ish! slation, 

* At p. 132 is an amusing illustration of the translator's very literal method, 

Victor Hugo, speaking of the ironical or burlesque in art, says, “Behind the , 


imace, philosophy makes its appearance. A philosophy smooth,” &¢. The 
se rendered “smooth” is “ eee” A cheerful Philosophy would be the 
natural expression; but the translator went down to the root,so he wrote “& 
philosophy smooth,” He might at least have smoothed the brow of his philosophy. 
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If Achilles should issue from’. his 
terit and race madly about. the field, 
going ‘through his martial exercises 
in sotne wi'd mariacal fashion, yet 
now’ and then throwing his heavy 
speat with truest aim and marvel- 
lous power, we should look on with 
more of gravity than mirth, And 
some such .impréssion is produced 
by this Titan among writers,. There 
is. no proposition so rash . or 
monstrous that he fears to assert it; 
there is no word so harsh, rude, or 
grotesque that. he will not use it, 
Sometimes this terrible rhetorieian 
heaps word on word, adds name to 
natne, till he leaves us stunned and 
senseless at the end of his lengthy 
paragraph. Sometimes he plays 
with thé faets of history with all 
the petty dexterity of a conjurer; 
bringing them together {rom remote 
epochs for the sake of a little flash, 
a conceit, a contrast; asif the cloud- 
compelling Jove were to bring up 
his. clouds from the north to the 
south merely to produce @ faint 
electric spark. This man, as coarse 
a3 Swift, is as tricksy as Damas. It 
would weary the most indefatigable 
critic to follow him through all, his 
rhetorical offences. But then he 
is.a Titan. Yon see that oak—he 
split it at one blow. After all the 
clang and discord and endless fague 
of some distracted orchestra, there 
comés out a burst of music’ which 
reitinds you of a chorus of Handel's. 

Tt is to that foolish festival of 
the Tercentenar'y, of which we hope 
we shall hear nothing tore, that 
‘we owe this book, or at least that 
we owe its dedication. to England, 
and the precise form it has taken, 
It seems that the son of .the author, 
M. Frangois Victor Hugo, has 'trans- 
lated, or is translating, into. French 
the Dramas of Shakespeare; and the 
father prepared a preface, in’ which 
he discoursed of the poetic gerins in 
general, and that of Shakespeare in 
particular. Our ‘“* Grand National 
Festival” suggested the idea’ of 
publishing- this preface—with some 
modifications, we presume—xs' a se- 
parate work, and ‘layitig it at the 

t- of ‘that magrificent statue -to 
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Shakespeare which was to be uii- 
veiled. to the public on this auspi-, 
cious ‘day. 1] dedicate,” he says, 
“to England this ‘glorification | of 
her t.’” He; too, has been séan- 
dalised that Shaképeare stiould have 
no \monuihent’ in oar streets or 
squares. The fact’is undeniable. 
Throughout all the length of pir 
side, before the Exchange, or 
Lord Mayor's, in Piccadilly, in Rot- 
ten Row, no statue of the poet!— 
no monument ‘against which some 
fellow-poet might lean in reverence! 
—no statae to teach aspiring youth 
whose dramas they should read, 
whose plays they should ran: to sée 
acted! Woefal deficiency! Mark 
how he moarns it! and how gener- 
ously he congratulates us on having 
at length wiped this stigma from our 
brow. 

“When one arrives in England, the 
first thing he looks for is the statue of 
Shakespeare. <He' finds the statue of 
Wellington: 

“ Wellington is a general who gained 
a battle, with Chance for his partner. 

“Tf you insiston seeing Shakespeare’s 
statue, you are taken to a place called 
Westminster, where there are kings— 
acrowd of kings, There is also a corner 
called ‘Poets’ Corner... There, in the 
shade of four or five magnificent nionu- 
ments, where some royal nobodies shine 
in marble and bfonze, is shown to you, 
on a small pedestal, a little figure, and 
under this little’ figure this’ name, 
‘ WintiaM SHAKESPEARE.’ 

“In addition to this, statues every- 
where. Everywhere, in every 
street, in ev nare, at every s 
gigantic niles of edoniration dn ‘ihe 
shape of columns: a column to the Duke 
of York, which ,should, this one, take . 
the form of a note of interrogation, . , 
At Guernsey, by the seaside, on a pro- 
montory, there is a high column, similar 
to a lighthouse— almost a tower. 
Aeschylus would have contented him- 
self with it. For whom is this? For 
General Doyle. Who is General Doyle? 
A general. What-hasthis general done? 
He has constructed roads. At his own 
expense? No; at the expense of the 
inhabitants. A-column!”: 

If such i8 the fangus-growth ‘of 
statnes—if any: one who, dying, 
leaves a regret behind him, and two 
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or three busy, ostentatious friends 
who, by their importunities, are 
‘able to scrape together the neces- 
sary funds,—can have a statue, why 
should. we be very anxious to claim 
the corners of our streets, or the 
dust. of our pgrk, for an effigy of 
Shakespeare? Why must Shake- 
opens compete with General Doyle? 

y all means let General Doyle 
have his tower. He was, in some 
fashion, the beneficent genius of 
Guernsey. He did not, indeed, 
make its roads with his own money, 
nor with his own hands; but he 
made them, nevertheless, by his 
energy, perseverancé, public spirit. 
A statue might be an honour to him; 
what could it be to Shakespeare ? 

Nothing at all, you say; but it 
will be an honour to ourselves, 
For our own sake we ought to 
cultivate the feelings of reverence 
and admiration for the great in- 
tellects that have liva amongst us. 
This is true; and if raising statues 
is one means of cultivating such 
feelings of reverence and admiration, 
raise the statue. We doubt the 
efficacy of the means; but, at all 
events, raise the statue where it 
has some chance of inspiring rever- 
ence. Build your temple to great 
men, Collect under its solemn 
roof ali your great, all that have 
conspicuously helped to rear and 
nourish the mind of the nation. If 
a genuine national movement should 
arise, prompting honours to the 
dead for the sake of the living, for 
the sake of the present and future 
culture of England, it will not limit 
itself to one name, however great ; it 
will, of necessity, from the very nature 
of: the object proposed, embrace 
all that England has produced of emi- 
nence in poetry, science, or philosophy. 

Victor Hugo, we may be sure, 
sees in the monument an honour 
which England pays to itself, not 
to Shakespeare. After describing 
an imaginary programme, in which 
the Oommons, the . Peers, and 
Queen Victoria, all take their seve- 
ral parts, he says, “It is honour- 
able for England, indifferent to 
Shakespeare.” 


[Ang. 


‘* A monument,” he ae to say, 
“is anexample, The lofty head of 
great man is a light. Crowds, like the 
waves, require beacons above them, It 
is good that the passer-by should know 
there are great men. People may not 
have time to read; they are forced to 
see. People pass. by that way, and 
stumble against the pedestal; they are 
almost obliged to raise the head and 
to glance a little at the inscription, 
Men escape a book, they cannot esca; 

the statue. One day, on the bridge of 
Rouen, before the beautiful statue due 
to David d’Angers, # peasant, mounted 
on an ass, said to me, ‘Do you know 
Pierre Corneille? ‘Yes, replied. 
‘So do L’ he rejoined. ‘And do you 
know the Cid?’ Iresumed. ‘No, saidhe 

“To him Corneille was the statue.” 


An amusing anecdote, which does 
not, however, very happily illustrate 
the efficacy of teaching by statues, 
The peasant on his ass looked up at 
the statue, and. made acquaintance 
with it, and knew Oorneille quite 
satisfactorily. Oorneille was to him 
that bronze or marble. 

But England’s disgrace is now at 
an end. 

“At the very moment we finished 
writing the pages you have just read, 
was announced in London the formation 
of a committee for the solemn celebra- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Shakespeare. This com- 
mittee will dedicate to Shakespeare, on 
the 23d April 1864, a monument and 
festival, which will surpass, we doubt 
not, the incomplete programme we have 
just sketched out. They will spare no- 
thing. The act of admiration will be 
a striking one. . . Every confi- 
dence is due to the Jubilee Committee 
of Shakespeare—a committee composed 
of persons highly distinguished in the 
press, the bom e, literature, the stage, 
and the Chu Eminent men from 


all countries, representing intellect in 


France, in mq meres in Belgium, in 
Spain, in Italy, complete this committee, 
in all points of view excellent and com- 
petent. Another committee formed at 
Stratford-on-Avon seconds the London 
committee. We congratulate England,” 
The congratulation was a little 
remature. Bat pass we on to 
ictor Hugo's contribution to the 
“glorification” of our poet. 
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opens with a brief sketch of the 
life of Shakespeare, which we shall 
be readily excused from following. 
Victor Hugo seizes hold of the few 
traditional incidents which \ make 
up what is popularly called the life 
of Shakespeare. Of the man’s life 
we really know nothing. That 
these materials are not submitted 
to much critical investigation, may 
be judged from the following in- 
stance :-— 

“Shakespeare’s life was greatly em- 
bittered. He lived perpetually sli Tited 
he states it himself. Shakespeare had 
permanently near him one envious per- 
son, Ben Jonson, an indifferent comic 
poet, whose début he assisted,” 


But the author soon quits Shake- 
speare to launch into general discus- 
sions upon men of genius, art and 
science, the aims of poetry, and the 
like, Shakespeare reappearing from 
time to time to receive his meed 
of praise. There is no apparent 
method in the book. We might 
begin at the end, or in the middle, 
read the chapters in what order we 
pleased, we should not find the 
confusion “increased, nor ,the effect 
diminished of those admirable pas- 
sages we should occasionally stumble 
on. 

Here is a novel theory of criti- 
cism— 

“Supreme art is the region of equals. 

“The chef-d’euvre is adequate to the 
chef-d'aeuvre. 

“ As water when heated to 100° C. 
is incapable. of calorific increase, and 
ean rise no higher, so human thought 
attains in certain men its maximum 
intensity. Aschylus, Job, Phidias, 
Isaiah, St. Paul, Juvenal, Dante, Michel 
Angelo, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, Rembrandt, Beethoven, with 
some others, mark the 100° of genius, 

“ The human mind has a summit, 

“This summit is the Ideal. 

“God descends, man rises to it.” 


You are a little surprised at the 
list presented to you of men of 
genius who have reached the sum- 
mit, and sit each one on his .own 
throne. You are told that there 
are men of genius of a secondary 
order ranging under these, Milton 
under Shakespeare, Horace under 


Javenal, Moliére under Rabelais; 
and you ask why, if there are de- 
grees of merit between Moliére and 
Rabelais, ‘there are none between 
Rabelais and Javenal, or Juvenal 
and Aischylus? What is it that 
constitutes. these men of the first 
line a separate class, so that they 
are unapproachable, and not open 
to comparison even amongst them- 
selves? The answer is, They possess 
the Infinite! They have attained 
the Absolute! Many distinguished 
men, Sophocles, Plato, Virgil, and 
others that he names, have excel- 
lences of their own, and may be free - 
from the apparent blemishes of these 
giants of the human race, but they 
have not the Infinite. 


“What faifethem? That which the 
others have— 

“ That is the Unknown. ‘ 

“ That is the Infinite, 

“Tf Corneille had ‘that’ he would be 
the equal of Aischylus. If Milton had 
‘ that,” he would be the equal of Homer. 
If Moliére had ‘that,’ he would be the 


equal of Shakespeare.” 


To. reason against such infinite 
nonsense would be almost as absurd 
as to adert it. Some of our own 
writers are extremely fond of ap- 
plying the. word infinite to wo 
of art. What they mean by it they 
have never taken the trouble. to 
tell us, Perhaps. they may gather 
a useful hint from the reductio 
ad absurdum which is here pre- 
sented to them of their favourite 
mode of criticism. A sense of the 
infinite we can understand; but this 
belongs to the nature of the subject, 
and cannot be a test of the merit of 
the artist, 

If a list were to be drawn up of 
the equal chiefs of literature, no 
two men would perhaps insert the 


- same names in it; and certainly 
there is not another man living who 


would draw up the same list. of 
these Injinites as Victor Hugo has 
done. Who but he would. have 
picked out Juvenal from all the 
Romans, or Rabelais from all the 
Frenchmen? Who but he would 
have put these two on a line with 
Homer and Shakespeare?,, A curi- 
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ous equity seems to have prevailed 
in the manifestations of these In- 
finites, since each modern | nation 
has one, and only one, Germany, 
indeed, stands in a category apart. 
The Homer of Germany is Beeth- 
oven. The author of ‘Fanst,’. it 
seems, is not thought.so full or so 
exalted a representative of German 
literature as Rabelais is of French 
literature. We should have antici- 
pated that ‘Faust’ would have 
won the sympathies and admiration 
of the author of ‘Les Légendes.’ 
Is it possible that a certain criticism 
which long ago issued from Wei- 
mar, and which was heard all over 
Euxope, could have influenced. him 
in this high office of filling the 
thrones of the Immortals? Further 
on there are some severe strictures 
on the impassive Goethe, as he is 
sometimes called, which might jus- 
tify a passing suspicion of this kind. 
However that may be, he pro- 
nounces that “music is the verb of 


Germany ;” an oracular sentence, 


which has at least all the mystery 


proper to an oracle, 

We must leave untouched the 
several panegyrics written on these 
fourteen sublimities.whick Victor 
Hugo bas selected out of all litera- 
tare, ancient and modern. We pro- 
ceed to the chapters entitled Art 
and Science. Here the leading idea 
is indisputably true. A cry of 
anguish or of joy shall go down 
through all the generations of man- 
kind; the poet of the earliest age 
will be intelligible to the poet of the 
latest. But the science of one age 
may be unintelligible or nonsensical 
to succeeding ages. Our author 
scorns the notion that poetry is 
extinct, It is as if one said, “There 
are no more roses; spring has breath- 
ed its last; the sun bas lost the habit 
of rising ; roam about all the fields 
of the earth, you will not find a but- 
terfly ; there is no more iight in the 
moon, and tbe nightingale sings no 
more; the Alps and the Pyrenees are 
gone; there are no more lovely girls 
and handsome youths; and no one 
thinks any more of the graves; and 
the mother no longer loves her child, 
and the human heart is dead.” Not 
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only poetry lives, but the poet is im- 
mortal; while the man’ of science 
who was an oracle in his own age 
is thrown aside by that very! advance 
of knowledge to which he himself 
perhaps contributed. 


* We no longer teach” (we quote the 
following passage as an instance—and 
one such instance will suffice—of that 
outrageous prolixity and pedantry which 
our author can sometimes be guilty of) 
—‘we no longer teach the astronom 
of Ptolemy, the Geography of Strabo, 
the climatology of Cleostratus, the zoo- 
logy of Pliny, the algebra of Diophantus, 
the medicine of Tribunus, the surge 
of Ronsi!, the dialectics of Spherus, the 
myology of Steno, the uranology of Ta 
tius, the stenography of Trimethius, the 
pisciculture of Sebastien de Medici, the 
arithmetic of Stifels, the geometry. of 
Tartaglia, the chronology of Sealiger, the 
metéorology of Stoffler, the anatomy of 
Gassendi, the pathology of Ferrel, the 
jurisprudence of Robert Barmne, the 
agriculture of Quesnay, the: hydrogra- 
p vot Bouguer, the nautics of Bourdé 
de Villehuet, the ballistics of Gribeauval, 
the veterinary ‘practice of Garsault, the 
architectonies of Desgodets, the botany 
of Tournefort, the scholasticism of Abe- 
lard, the polities of Plato, the mechanics 
of Aristotle, the physics of Descartes, 
the theology of Stillingfleet: we taugh 
yesterday, we teach to-day, we sha 
teach to-morrow, we shall teach for ev 
the Sing, goddess, the anger of Achilles. 


All these learned names and 
learned words to tel] us that the 
knowledge of one age is not the 
knowledge of another! Gigantic 
prolixity! Does the reader wish an 
instance of that profound obscurity 
into which, we have said, our author 
also occasionally falls? we will, take 
one from the same. portion of the 
book. Here is something about the 
common origin of art and science. 
Profound obseurities are generally 
translatable, if translatable at all, into 
some bold commonplace. That may 
be the case in the present instance; 
But we will leave the passage to the 
ingenuity of our readers: 


“There can be but one law; the unity 
of law results from the unity of essence; , 
fiaturé and art ete the two sides of the 
same fact.” (‘The, starting point seems 
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clear and good; we prick up our ears 
to listen.) .“ And in principle, saving 
the restriction which we shall indicate 
very sLortly, the law of one is the law 
of the other. The anglé of’ reflection 
uals the angle of incidénee” (we be- 
gin to grow giddy). ~All being equi- 
ty in the moral order and, equilibrium 
in the material order, all is equation in 
the intellectual order” (we lose con- 
sciousness, and the reader must peruse 
by himself ‘what follows). “ The bino- 
wial theorem, that maryel fitting every- 
thing, is included in poetry not less 
than in algebra. Nature plus humani- 
ty, raised to the second power, gives 
art. That is the intellectual binomial 
theorem. Now ee this, A—B, by 
the number special to each great artist 
and each great poet, and you will have, 
in its multiple, physiognomy, and in its 
strict total, each of the creations of the 
human mind. What more beautiful 
than the variety of chefs-d'auvre result+ 
ing from the unity of law! Poetry, 
like science, hag an,abstract root; sci- 
ence springsout of that, the, chej's- 
Teuvre of metal, wood, fire, or air, mar 
chine, ship, locomotive, aeroscaph ; poe- 
ry springs out of that, the the Se 
Peuvre of flesh and blood, * Iliad,” ‘ Can- 
ticle of Canticles,’ ‘Romance,’ ‘Divine 
Comedy,’ ‘ Macbeth.’” . : 


No great writer, we may remark 
en passant, whom we know anything 
of, seems ‘to be so utterly destitute of 
the scientific spirit as Victor Hugo, 

the relationship or contrast of 
art and science he proceeds to idis- 
course of the generation of those 
great souls we distinguish as men of 
genius, Of course, in such a subject 
there is nothing to be done but to ask 
uestions which no one can answer, 
ut even in asking ‘unanswerable 
estions there may be some i: method 
isplayed, A man may; we know, 
discourse of souls and atoms very 
wildly, and yet pass for sane. Did 
any one, however, ever take such 
liberties with these obscure entities 
as Victor Hugo in the following pas- 
sage ?— ’ 


. “The production of souls is the secret 
of the unfathomable depth. The innate, 
what a shadow ! (gtielle ombre !) What 
is that concentration of the unknown 
which takes place in the darkness, and 


where abruptly bursts forth. thet light, 
a genius? What is the law of these 
events? © Lovet The human heart 
does its work on earth, and that moves 
the great deep. What'is that incom- 
prehensible: meeting of material subli- 
mation and.‘moral sublimation in the 
atom, indivisible if looked at from jife, 
incorruptible if, looked at from death ¢ 
The atom, what a maryel! No dimen- 
sion, no extent, ner height, nor | width, 
nor hicknogn independent of every 
possible measure; and yet everything 
in this poping! For a gebr , the geo- 
metrical point. For phi wr y, a soul, 
As a geometrical point, the basis of sci- 


ence ; ‘asa soul, the basis of faith. Such 
is the atom,” ch 


_As bearing probably on’ the ‘origin 
of great souls, he points to such co- 
incidences a8 these—that ‘Newton 
was born in the’ same year in Which 
Galileo’ died, that Cervantes and 
Shakespeare died in the’ same ‘year; 
he points to these ‘as’ coincidences 
be studied, in the hope of ot 
from them some ‘scientific law. He 
speaks of “*men-.of genius communit 
cating by their ¢ffluvia like the'stars.” 
He is* fond ‘of’ this ‘ effiuvia, but 
whether it isa scientific or poetic 
expression, we will not undertake to 
say. The method of induction is no 
great. favourite of his; He has more 

ith in meditation or reverie. “ Yes,” 
he says, “lét us meditate on these 
vast obscurities, “The characteristic 
of reverie is,.to gaze at darkness 80 
intently that it brings light out of it.” 

After this investigation, or inquiry, 
about’ souls; Shakespeare Nak 
emerges on us, and we have a criti- 
cism on ‘the ‘poet. This criticism 
constitates but a small portion of the 
work, and is not, we think, the most 
striking portion. The chapvers where 
he discourses’ generally upon genius, 
and where the author gives = to 
his eloquetice on the general subject 
of the progress of mankind, are thosé 
to which we should look for speci- 
mens of his happier vein. But there 
is an ardent and generous admiration 
in this ‘part’ of the book which 
pleases, even 'thogh it may be'exe 's- 
sive and’ indiscriininating. Accept 
all! atcept this great mind of Shake- 
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speare!—it is “‘an ocean!” it is “a 
world!” Good, Bat if one knows 
that g world must have all, sorts of 
disagreeable. as well, as agreeable 
things in it, this hinders not that we 
distinguish between them. The pud- 
die, and the weed, and the rank 
swamp may form part of the sub- 
limest scene one knows; they may 
even belong to that very wildness 
that charm us; but they cannot be 
individually attractive: one must 
wish they haa not been there. No; 
we are not afraid, as M. Victor Hugo 
objects to the lovers of “sobriety,” 
of too great a profusion of what is 
beautiful. “Henceforth,” he says, 
“the rose-tree shall. be compelled to 
count its roses, The prairie shall be 
requested» not to be so. prodigal of 
daisigs ; the spring shall be ordered 
to restrain, itself. . The nests are 
rather too prolific. The groves are 
too rich in songsters, The Milky Way 
must. moderate the profusion of its 
stars—they are very numerous.” Too 
many roses, too many stars, we know 
of no one who has complained of. 

At such a time as this, when 
foreigners as well as, natives are 
shouting a hymn of triumph to our 

reat dramatist, it would be discor- 

ant, out of season, and altogether 
vain, to attempt a candid estimate of 
the defects as well as merits of Shake- 
speare. Indeed, we have felt, any 
time this last. twenty years, that it 
was impossible. to say a temperate 
word on our great national poet. It 
was not enough to admire all. his 
well-known excellences, his fertility 
of invention, his powerful expression 
of the various passions of mankind, 
his tenderness and poetic imagina- 
tion, which so often fling a lyric into 
the dialogue, and make of some single 
speech a perfect poem of itself. It 
was not enough to recognise the mar- 
vellous union of thought, passion, and 
imagination there was in this, man, 
We were required to see the con- 
summate artist in all he did, and a 
perfect consistency in all the charac- 
ters he delineated, or at least in the 
eharacters of his chief plays. The 
English language reached its climax 
in the happiest efforts of Shake- 
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Speare; sentences. more Iucid, more 
melodious, more Jaden with meaning, 
direct and indirect, and yet, more 
simple (flowing easily, like a river in 
the light), mever were com 
But,our Shakespeare had two styles, 
and, what ,is strange, he seems to 
have prided himself as much on one 
as the other. Sach involved con- 
struction, such distraction of conflict. 
ing metaphors, such elaborate ob- 
security, such extravagant thought, as 
well as violent and distorted diction, 
as we sometimes meet with, has 
hardly a parallel in any other writer, 
This also is as peculiar to him as his 
exquisite tranapereney and aula, : 
speech. Our Shakespeare revolves 
before us, like the earth itself, half 
in light, half in darkness, But. we 
may say this of the earth; not of 
Shakespeare: in his case we must 
not admit the night. 

There has been, ‘in particular, a 
sort of study of the characters of 
Shakespeare, which appears to us 
quite preposterous; as if we had the 
facts of nature or history before us, 
and not the utterances of a dramatist 
on whom the exigencies of the stage, 
and the necessity to amuse an audi- 
enee, were constantly pressing. Some 
of our most distinguished critics pro- 
ceed on the supposition that Shake- 
speare, before writing his dialogue; 
formed for himself a complete con- 
ception of the character he was about 
to portray. It.is this conception the 
critic bas to seize upon and secure, 
Now, we venture to, assert that it 
is very seldom that any dramatist 
has. proceeded in this manner. We 
feel persuaded that Shakespeare did 
not. He took some. well-known 
story, and the inevitable passions of 
the agents in it, and by developing 
these .a character was necessarily 
developed also. But the character 
was the result of the story and the 
passion; it was no separate precon- 
ception. The story was ‘not in- 
vented to display the character, but 
the story was there, and the charac- 
ter grew out of it, and was made to 
accommodate itself to all its turns 
and windings. Shakespeare never 
seeins to have given himself the 
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trouble to think whether the men 
and women he brought upon the 
, and to whom he gave’ his 
marvellous dialogue, or whether 
any human: beings whatever, could 
have acted in the manner which his 
story says they did. He does not 
ask himself whether King Lear, 
unless he were already mad, could 
have made the distribution of his 
kingdom ‘which the ‘story. relates, 
and, for no offence whatever, have 
banished his beloved Cordelia from 
his affections. He found all this 
in the story, adopts it without hesi- 
tation, and, starting from this gross 
improbability, he proceeds to: throw 
his whole soul into the passion of 
Lear. And by so doing this master 
of human passion has produced a 
tragedy, or at least a tragic: per- 
sonage, of the very grandest order. 
We are all borne irresistibly away 
by the rage and anguish of Lear ; 
but if we persist in the attempt to 
form some conception of a man who 
could have done and said all that 
King Lear said and did in the play, 
we shall never succeed. Shakespeare 
had troubled himself to form no such 
conception. 
It sometimes happens that Shake- 
speare, by throwing. the wealth 


.of his own highly reflective mind 


on the characters he portrays, pro- 


' duces an incongruity between them 


and the actions which, according to 
the story, he bas to ascribe to them. 
He takes ‘up the story of a Moor 
who marries a Christian lady, and 
who puts her to death with his own 
hands in a fit of jealousy. There 
isnothing improbable in this. But 
a8 our poet proceeds to develop 
the plot, he gives to Othello: so 
many noble sentiments, animates 
him with ‘so pure and tender a love, 
approximates him so closely to the 
ideal standard of a high-minded 
European (who, if he is jealous, 
kills the’ man who has wronged 
him, but not the woman), that “the 
action of Othello: becomes as ineon- 
gruous as it is revolting. So stately 
& form does Othello assume under 


the hands of Shakespeare, that 
some of our refining crities have 


determined that he was not even a 
jealous man—not jealous by tem- 
perament—that he yielded to over- 
whelming evidence. Ooleridgey we 
believe, started this last subtlety of 
interpretation; so that Coleridge, 
and the critics who follow him, 
must have brought themselves to 
the conclusion that when, with this 
story before him, Shakespeare sat 
down to write his drama _ of 
‘ Othello,’ he intended to portray the 
character of a Moor not jealous by 
temperament | 

'« Our most ingenious critics have 
differed in’ their interpretations of¥ 
such characters as Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and others. Is it likely 
that this would be the case if the 
poet had formed for himself some 
one definite conception to which he 
had studiously adhered? But it is 
what would inevitably happen ‘if 
the poet, starting from the point of 
view his story gave him, allowed 
himself afcerwards full scope in ex- 
pressing whatever passions or senti- 
ments the various scenes or situa- 
tions of the play suggested. ‘The 
character being, as it were, the final 
resumé of all the eloquence, or wi 
or pathos, which the poet. h 
gathered round it daring the five 
acts, could hardly fail to offer in- 
congruities which ingenious men 
would explain or resolve each 

his own fashion. 

Was Macbeth a cruel man? Was 
he a tyrant by temperament? Was 
he superstitions ? Had he that 
overweening pride which, in con- 
mon parlance, is dignified with the 
name of ‘ambition? How far was 
he led to the murder of Duncan by 
the prophecy of the witches {—how 
far “by the inoentives of his dia- 
bolical ‘wife? Questions like these 
our analytic school of critics agi- 
tate, and on the solution+of such 
questions they bring to bear those 
noble and pathetic speeches which, 
especially towards the close of the 
drama, Thakeojeats uts into the 
mouth of Macbeth. But the almost 
tender eloquence which the poet 
takes this opportunity to utter, and | 
the murder which only a savage 
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could commit, are jsimply ineom- 
patible. Shift your point of view 
how you will, you can never get 
these. in the same lime. of ‘vision, 
so as to harmonise them together, 
The Macbeth of the atery, and the 
Macbeth who. utters. Shakespeare’s 
thoughts, are not to be reconciled, 
But the pleasure of the reader is, 
after all, very little: disturbed | by 
this incongruity, because, in . fact, 
it is the Macbeth who speaks and 
thinks who absorbs our, attention, 
and this to such a degree that it is 
the murderer, and not the sons) of 
*the murdered Duncan,’ to whom we 
give our sympathies: no one has a 
orror of Macbeth, . We admit. the 
justice of his fate, but regret it at the 
same time, 
. It is on the character of Ham- 
let above all that. our saubtilising 
critics have laboured most per- 
tinaciously, Two; men of pre-emi- 
nent genius, Coleridge and Goethe, 
haye ‘here.set. the example. “I 
set about,’ says Goethe, speak- 
ing through Wilhelm Meister—‘ I 
set about investigating every trace 
of Hamlet's character, as it had 
shown itself. before his father's 
death. I endeavoured to distinguish 
what in; it. was independent of this 
mournful event; independent. of 
the. terrible events that followed ; 
and what most probably the young 
man would have been had no such 
thing occurred.”, A. very unprofit- 
able mode of study, we should say. 
Goethe, who was himself a drama- 
tist,, must’ have very well known 
that Shakespeare never . thought 
of any other Hamlet than the 
Hamlet who saw the ghost of 
his murdered father, and who 
undertook to vevenge his death. 
Goethe’s description of the charac- 
‘ter of Hamlet, has been yery gene- 
rally received .as. accurate ; it could 
not fail to be aecurate in some 
points; it could not fuil to be it- 
self a vivid and interesting picture; 
bat it will satisfy the reader only 
while .he confines himself to just 
sueh recollections of Shakespeare’s 
play as the. critic skilfully awakens. 
Any, one who, after some interval, 
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takes down ‘his Shakespeare’ from 
the shelf, and, without any precon- 
ception, reads through the play of 
‘ Hamlet,’ . will. have before him 
something very different from the 
pensive and refined portraitures, of 
either Ooleridge or Goethe. Both 
rest far too much on the indecision 
or want of will that so often ac: 
companies the habit of meditative 
thought. Goethe says, “ To me it 
is clear that Shakespeare meant, in 
the present ease, to, represent the 
effects of a great action laid upon 
a soul unfit for the performance of 
it.” Hamlet is no doubt the médi- 
tative man; he is a melancholy man; 
Shakespeare has clad. him in the 
sombre garment of his own solitary 
thoughts; but he certainly does 
not represent him as a weak man; 
as one generally incapable of action, 
There is one conspicuous passage 
in which he chides himself for his 
delay, but procrastination of such 
an act as he had te perform isin . 
itself no sign of habitual indecision 
or irresolution ; on the contrary, 4 
very resolute man as well as a very 
weak man might be found under 
such circumstances chiding him; 
self for delay, and girding himself 
up for action. Hamlet is described 
throughout. as very capable of ac- 
tion, of very violent action, and, 
what is more, of being very little 
troubled by delicate scruples »of 
conscience. He sees the arras stir, 
and whips ont his. rapier and rung 
the king, as he thinks, through the 
body.. The action is quick and de- 
cided enough, and when, he drags 
forth the old Polonius and dig 
covers his mistake, he has not a word 
of remorse. 


“ Thou wretehet, rash, intruding fool, fare- 
we 


I took thee for thy betters; take thy fortune! 
Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger,” 


Hamlet is sent\to England in the 
company of Guklenstern and Rosea- 
crauz. Read the account. which he 
gives to Horatio of the mapner 12 
which he extricated himself from 
his dangerous predicament: it was 
prompt enough, and unscrapulous 
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enough. Guldenstern and Rosen- 
cranz were the mere tools of the 
king, and probably knew nothing 
of the object of their journey to 
England. Hamlet sends them to 
the fate which the king bad des- 
tined for him—a wild sort of justice. 
He adds, 


“They are not on my conscience.” 


This idea—that a meditative man 
is unfit for action—belongs more to 
the nineteenth century than it did 
to Shakespeare’s time. _He wrote at 
a time when the weakness of con- 
firmed irresolution would bardly have 
been excused on the plea that the 
strength of the man had gone forth 
jn thinking. He wrote in the times 
of Bacon and of Raleigh, when men 
were rather familiarised with the 
union of the contemplative and the 
active in life, Raleigh had a good 
deal of Hamlet in him; he could 
muse over the history of the world, 
and touch pathetically on human 
life and the usual themes of moral- 
ists, and he nevertheless had the 
bold spirit of the adventurer, the 
warrior, the discoverer. So far. from 
Hamlet being the delicate and in- 
trospective spirit which a Coleridge 
or a Shelley would in their own 
poetry have been.tempted to_por- 
tray, he unites with his profound 
melancholy a most ferocious spirit 
of revenge. He lets pass the only 
opportunity which, so far as we 
know, is presented to him of kill- 
ing the king—why? Becanse the 
king is at his prayers, and he will 
have a more terrible and complete 
revenge— 

“Up, hooey and know thon a more horrid 
When ‘he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 
Tite t some act 
That has no relish of salvation in it.” 

This is so utterly revolting in its 

simple, straightforward meaning, 

that our more refined age has will- 
ingly followed Coleridge in his 
gloss upon the passave. According 
to our subtle critic, Hamlet, in this 
terrible speech, is in reality only 
deluding hbimself;. he has not this 
motive of alinost diabolical revenge ; 
but in this soliloquy Ae says and 


thinksshe has it, in order to frame 
for himself an excuse for his.“ re- 
luctance and. procrastination.” So 
willingly has this gloss been receiv- 
ed, that Mr. Knight, in his; edition 
of Shakespeare, speaks quite con- 
temptuously of any one who could 
ibly ‘ understand the ~ speech 

in. its direct natural meaning. Of 
course, some such gloss must be .ac- 
cepted, if we are to hold to Goethe's 
view—“a lovely, pure, noble, aud 
most moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which forms 4 
hero, sinking. beneath a burden 
which it cannot bear, and must 
not cast away.” E 
Have we any new reading to offer 
of the character of Hamlet? None 
whatever. Weare not blind, we 
hope, to the many exquisite and 
subtle. observations te which the 
study..of this play has given occa; 
sion. . But to us it seems that a critie 
who. should sit down to portray a 
character of Hamlet, whieh shall 
be in keeping with all Hamlet 
says and does in the play, wii) find 
that he has undertaken an impos+ 
sible task.. Shakespeare took up 
a well-known story of some prince 
of Denmark to. whom’ his father’s 
ghost had appeared: Some com- 
mentators think it clear ‘that the 
subject had. already been crama- 
tised, and that there was an older 
play which Shakespeare used as a 
sort of skeleton; others refer us to 
an English translation of the story 
extracted from Saxo Grammaticus, 
as the direct source of Shakespeare’s 
plot. However that may be, Shake- 
speare finds the story ready made to 
his band, and. proceeds to fashion 
it, or re-fashion it, for the stage, In 
dving this he throws his owa medi- 
tative spirit into the part of Ham- 
let. ..He thus constructs a Hamlet 
quite his own, who has to move 
about and act in scenes already 
prescribed. for him. What wonder 
that the melancholy, reflective Ham- 
let, that has. grown up half out of 
the story and half out of the brood- 
ing thoughts of the poet, should 
be a. somewhat ineongraous result? 
The character is distorted by the 
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necessity to accommodate it to the 
already determined plot, or the 
necessity to retain much of the 
dialogue that belonged to the Ham- 
let of the story. The incongruities 
are there, and cannot be effaced. 
Shakespeare does not here work 
from “within to without,” as it is 
said—from the character to the con- 
duct ; but the conduct is given, and 
the character on which he continues 
to refine must accommodate itself 
to the prescribed course of action 
bow it can. 

Bear in mind the exigencies of 
the theatre.’ They were never, we 
may be sure, ont of the mind of 
Shakespeare. The ghost appears in 
the first act; the execution of the 
ghost’s revenge is to be accomplish- 
ed at the end of the fifth. How is 
the interval to be filled up? One 
expedient, and ‘a very successful 
one, was the production of a play 
within the play—a play to be acted 
before the king, of such a nature 
that the king, in witnessing it, 
should betrav his own guilt. But 
how could Hamlet, who had seen 
arid heard his father’s ghost, need 
any such expedient? How could 
it confirm his belief in the king’s 
guilt? Besides, although the expe- 
dient did answer, it could not have 
been expected to answer. A man of 
‘ apy nerve would have quietly sat 
out the play, let the players have 
delivered their speeches with what 
pathos they might, without any self- 
betrayal. But the play was wanted ; 
and Hamlet is made, after his solemn 
vows to his father’s ghost, to 
suspect that ghost of being possibly 
a devil in disguise, coming “out of 
my weakness and my melancholy to 
damn me.” Now we, in this age; 
are willing to believe Hamlet unde- 
cided and procrastinating, but we 
are not willing to attribute to him 
this vulgar superstition. We make 
the same sort of interpretation as 
on the occasion when Hamlet de- 
sires not only the death but the 
damnation of his uncle. The ac- 
cepted gloss is, that Hamlet does 
not really think the ghost might 
have ‘been the devil, but he says this 
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to himself to give himself an excuse 
for his indecision and delay. 

Hamlet is not an amiable man if 
we judge him by his conduct. His 
cruelty to Ophelia, after all. the elo 
quent excuses that have been made 
for it, is felt to have been unneces 
sary. In fact, it did not grow out 
of Hamlet’s character, it was there 
in the story. The story told “how 
Hamlet counterfeited the madman 
to escape the tyranny of his uncle, 
and how he was tempted by a wo- 
man (through his uncle’s procure- 
ment), who thereby thought to un- 
dermine the prince, and by that 
means to find out whether he coun- 
terfeited madness or not.” The 
“woman who tempted him” grew 
up, under. the tender imagination 
of Shakespeare, into the lovely and 
loving Ophelia, whom her father Po- 
lonius and the king do make, in some 
way, subservient to their policy, 
She herself has no other policy bat 
simply to love Hamlet. But Hamlet 
is still made, in his intercourse 
with Ophelia, to have no other ob- 
ject or anxiety than to sustain his 
counterfeit of madness. For he not 
only wipes out his love for Ophelia 
with other “fond records,” but in 
her presence he is always the mad- 
man; acting, by the way, in this 
case, with decision enough. ‘The 
poet again contrives, out of this 
desertion of Ophelia, t> obtain the 
most touching episode in the piece, 
The plot prospers, but at some ex: 
pense to the character of Hamlet. 

This counterfeited madness is 
adopted from the story, and most 
skilfully used to keep up an interest 
in the piece, and more especially to 
vary the dialogue by the introduc- 
tion of a most captivating wildness 
of speech; but no attempt is made 
to give it a rational place in Hamlet's 
designs. Dr Johnson long ago ob- 
served that he does nothing through- 
out the play which he might not 
have done as well with the reputa- 
tion of sanity. Against this it has 
been urged that it was not as part of 
any plan for the assassination of his 
uncle that he feigned madness; it 
was a measore of self-protection 
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The king had murdered his father, 
and might proceed to murder him ‘as 
next heir to the throne. He might 
also think himself in danger from 
ree if he suspected that the 
prince knew of his guilt. By pre- 
tending lunacy Hamlet might allay 
all such fears, In the play the 
feigned insanity seems rather to have 
excited than to have calmed the 
suspicion of the king. Neverthe- 
less, we may suppose him reasoning 
after this fashion; though, according 
to our notions, this feint of: insanity 
would have thrown him at once into 
the power of the king, who would 
have been justified in the eyes of all 
Denmark in taking measures for his 
restraint aud confinement. It would 
ave doomed him to the keeper and 
the cell. 

-, Bat of all this Shakespeare takes 
very little heed. This feigned mad- 
ness was in the story.. He does not 
consider himself responsible for «it. 
Being there, he uses it to introduce, 
as we have said, a wild; pungent, 
half-rational, half-irrational dialogue, 
which has added incalculably to the 
charm of the play. So completely 
has he liberated himself from all re- 
sponsibility to explain the rationale 
of this affected madness that. no one 
knows precisely where it, begins or 
where it ends. There is no trace 
of it at the time when the. fencing- 
match is made with Laertes; in 
some unexplained way it has: left 
the scene altogether. And where 
does it commence? Every one re- 
members those strange grotesque ut- 
terances which the poet has given 
to Hamlet immediately after the 
appearance of the ghost: “You 
hear this fellow in the cellarage,” 
and the like. Here some comimen- 
tators think that Hamlet already 
puts on a show of insanity: others 
have thought that his wish to 
avoid .any farther discourse with 
his friends about the awfol appari- 
tion which they all had witnessed 
is sufficient to explain this assumed 
levity. Coleridge, with his aceus- 
tomed subtlety, sees in these. wild 
and whirling words “ the disposi- 
tion to escape from his own feelings 
of the overwhelming and ‘superna- 
tural by @ wild translation ‘to |the 
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ladicrous, a sort of cunning brava- 
do bordering on the flights of de- 
lirium.” 

How beautifol a dramatic poem 
we have in ‘ Hamlet’ it is superflu- 
ous to say; but no ingenuity in the 
world can reconcile all its, parts— 
what the poet: received, and what be 
brought—so as to make * complete 
consistent representation of Flamlet’s 
character. Each reader satisfies him- 
self by taking what he pleases, and 
leaving what displeases, or by putting 
on the latter some fanciful interpre- 
tation. A sort of religious venera- 
tion steals over great poets as over 
great philosophers or great prophets: 
we no longer read all the text, or the 
text. only; we read more and we 
read less; we read with preconcep- 
tions and predilections that disguise 
the literal meaning from us. 

Of course Victor Hugo has_ his 
word to say on the character of 
Hamlet, and it is an eloquent word, 
it being understood always that the 
eloquence of Victor Hugo through- 
out this book is of a very fitful 
order — flashes of lightning, with 
met cload and darkness. He starts 
well :— 


“The characteristic of men of ge- 
nius of the first order, is to produce 
All 


each a peculiar model of man, 
bestow on humanity its portrait ; some 
laughing, some weeping, others - 
sive. These last are the greatest. u- 
tus la and gira to man Amphi- 
tryon ; lais laughs, and gives to 
man Gargantua; Cervantes laughs, 

ives to moe roy Quixote; > Figetes 
chais laughs, and gives to man ro; 
Moliére weeps, and gives to man Al- 
ceste; Shakespeare dreams, and gives 
to man Hamlet; Aschylus meditates, 
and gives to man Prometheus. The 
others are t; Aschylus and Shake- 
speare are immense.” 


We thought all men of great ge- 
nius were equal. But let that) pass. 
It would be idle to reason against 
what we never received as a propo- 
sition addressed ‘to the reason. 


“ Let us contiaue,” as Victor Hugo 


8a 
Bo, each of the men of genius tries 
on in his.tarn this immense human 
mask ; and, such is the strength of the - 
soul which they cause to pass through 
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the mysterious aperture of the eyes, 
that this look changes the mask, and 
from terrible makes it comic, then pen- 
sive; and it is Job, Ajax, Priam, &c. &c.. 

‘Two marvellous Adams, we have 

just said, are the man of Aschylus, 
rometheus, and the man of Shake- 
speare, Hamlet. ‘ 

“Prometheus is action, Hamlet is 
hesitation. 

“In Prometheus the obstacle is ex- 
terior ; in Hamlet it is interior. 

“In Prometheus the will is securely 
nailed down by nails of brass, and can- 
not get loose ; besides, it has by its side 
two watchers, Foree and Power. In 
Hamlet the will is more tied down yet ; 
it is bound by previous meditation, the 
endless chain of the undecided. Try 
to get out of yourself if youcan! What 
a Gordian knot is our reverie! Slave 
from within, that is slavery indeed. 
Scale this enclosure ‘to dream!’ Es 
cape, if you ean, from ‘this prison ‘to 
love!’ The only dungeon is that which 
walls conscience in. Prometheus, in 
order to be free, has but.a bronze collar 
to break and a god to conquer. Ham- 
let must break and conquer himself, 
Prometheus can raise himself upright if 
he only lifts a mountain ; to raise himself 
up, Hamlet must lift his own thoughts. 
If Prometheus plucks the vulture from 
his breast, all is said; Hamlet’ must 
tear Hamlet from his breast.” 

It will be seen at once that it is 
the dreamy, undecided, meditative 
Hamlet, sketehed by Coleridge and 
Goethe, that Victor Hugo adopts 
and exaggerates, 

, “Hamlet, appal 
bei : 
in order to be nothing. 


ling, unaccountable 
complete in the incomplete, All, 
He is prince 
and demagogue, sagacious and extrava- 
gant, profound and frivolous, man and 


neuter. He has but little faith in the 
sceptre, rails at the throne, has a stu- 
dent for his comradé, converses with 
any one passing by, argues with the 
first comer, understands the people, de- 
spises the mob, hates stikngth, suspects 


success, questions obscurity, and says 


‘thou’ to mystery. . . . 

“ Hamlet, ever full ‘of life, is not sure 
of his existence. In this tragedy, which 
is at the same time a; phy, every- 
thing floats, hesitates, delays, staggers, 
‘becomes discomposed, seatters, and is 
dispersed. Thought is a cloud, will is 
‘a Vapour, resolution ‘is a erepusctile ; 
the action blows each monient in an in- 
verse direction, man‘is governed by the 
eSind 
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tare. Hamlet is 
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‘Doubt counselled by a ghost, that 
is Hamlet. Hamlet has seen his dead 
father, and has. spoken to him. Is 
convinced? No, he shakes his head, 
What shall he do? He does not know, 
His hands clench, then fall by his side, 
Livid hesitation is in his mind. 

“ Nevertheless, at least one half of 
Hamlet is anger, transport, ‘outrage, 
hurricane, sareasm to Ophelia, maledic- 
tion on his mother, insult to himself 
He talks with the grave-diggers, nearly 
laughs, then clutches Laertes by the 
hair in the very grave of Ophelia, and 
stamps fariously upon the coffin; 
Sword-thrusts. at. Polonius, sword. 
thrusts at Laertes, sword-thrusts at 
Claudius. From. time to time his inage; . 
tion is torn in twain, and from the rent 
comes forth thunder. 

“He is tormented by that ble 
life, intermixed with rea ity and chime- 
ra, the anxiety of which is shared by 
all of us. There is in all his actions an 
expanded somnambulism. One might 
almost consider his brain as a forms 
tion; there is a layer of suffering, a 
layer of thought, then a layer of 
dreaminess, It is through this layer 
of dreaminess that he feels, compre 
hends, learns, perceives, drinks, eats, 
frets, mocks, weeps, and reasons, There 
is between life and him a transparency; 
itis the wall of dreams; one sees 
yond, but one cannot step over it. A 

ind of cloudy obstacle everywhere 
surrounds Hamlet. Hamlet is not u 
the spot where his life is. He 
ever the appearance of a man who talke 
to you from the other side of a stream, 
He is at a distance from the catastrophe 
in which he takes part, from the passer- 
by whom he interrogates, from. the 
thought that he carries, from the action 
that he performs... It is isolation in its 
highest. degree, It is as if your o 
self was absent and had left you there.” 


We have selected the most intel 
ligible parts of this elaborate de 
scription, and if our quotation is 
“garbled,” it is the quite obscure 
or quite grotesque that we have 
omitted. Victor Hugo selects one 
phase of the character of Hamlet, 
and dwells upon it, in his exagger- 
ating manner, till be has produced 
something not only. unlike Shake 
speare, but ‘unlike anything im na-- 
& somnambulist, 
living in a perpetual nightmare; 
indeed, in ‘a passage which space 
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did. not permit us to quote, he ex- 
pressly compares Hamlet's habitual 
state of mind to the incapacity for 
movement we feel in a nightmare. 
As we have already said, Shake 
speare makes the indecision or the 
delay of Hamlet’ one of the causes 
that. postpone, the act of revenge. 
Hamlet speaks of himself as ham- 
pered by doubts, and as sometimes 
shrinking from his purpose; but 
Shakespeare does not represent & 
morbid: individual, generally insap- 
able of action. Placed in Hamlet’s 
ition, who would not pause and 
Fresitate’? After all, it was the wild 
justice of revenge he was prosecut- 
ing. It was a deathblow he had 
to, inflict. Who would not have 
aused? Macbeth pauses, and Othel- 
o hesitates. There are situations in 
which every rational, every refleo- 
tive man, feels the torture of conflict- 
ing motives: When. Victor Hugo 
describes this torture, as he does most 
forcibly in the hero of ‘Les Miséra- 
bles’ (on an occasion which ~— 
one who has read the novel 
remember), he does not therefore im- 
py that Valjean is an undecided man. 
he indecision of Hamlet does in part 
belong to the man and in part to the 
situation; bat Shakespeare assuredly 
never meant’ to portray a sort of 
Prince Athanase, a man in whom the 
nerve of action had been destroyed, a 
weak and morbid individual. : 

Victor Hugo’s Hamlet is a favour- 
able specimen of his manner of delin- 
eating the characters of Shakespeare. 
Macbeth, Othello, Lear, all sit for 
their portraits; but it is not so: much 
as if they were drawn on the clou 
as if the cloud itself were the. penci 
that drew them, so vague is the out- 
line presented tous. What could be 
more awfully indefinite than this of 
Othello, and more grotesque withal ? 


“What is Othello? He is Night. An 
immense fatal figure. Night is amorous 
of Day. Darkness loves the Dawn. The 


African adores the white woman, Des- — 


demona is Othello’s brightness and 
frenzy! And then how éasy to him is 
jealousy! How speedily has night beck- 
oned to death! 

“Sound this profound thing. Othello 


is the night, and, being night, and wish- 
ing to hele den: he take to sla 
with? Poison?! The club? The 

The knife? No, the'pillow. -To kill is 
to lull to sleép: Shakespeare himself 
peters did not take this into. account. 

e creator sometimes, almost unknown 
to himself, yields to his type, so mach 
is that type'a power. And it is thus 
that Desdemona, spouse of the man 
Night, dies stifled by the pillow, which 
has had the first kiss, and which has the 
last sigh.” 

We can well believe that Shake- 
speare himself bad not taken this into 
account. Othello—Night—Pillow— 
this association of ideas had probably. 
never occurred to any one before. We 
suspect there is very little in any of 
these delineations of Victor Hugo that 
Shakespeare had taken into account 
Our author succeeds better when he 
discourses in general terms of the 
genius of Shakespeare, commends its 
riotons fertility, rejoices in its untame+ 
able exuberance, its amazing prodi- 
gality:— 9 F 

“ Othello, Romeo, Iago, Macbeth, Shy- 
lock, Qberon, Puck, Ophelia, Desdemo- 
na, Juliet, Titania—men, women, witch- 
es, cyte souls—Shakespeare is the 
grand distributor ; take, take, take,. all 
of you? Do Teo Nene morel Here is 
Ariel, Parolles, Macduff, Prospero: Viola, 
Miranda, Caliban. More yet! Here is 
Jessica, Cordelia, Portia, Polonius, Ho- 
ratio, Mercutio, Imogene, Pandarus of 
Troy, Bottom, Theseus, Hece Deus, it 
-is the poet:. he offers himself; who will 
have me! -He gives, scatters, squanders 
himself; he is never, empty. Why! 
He cannot bé, Exhaustion with him is 
impossible. There is in him, something 
‘of the fdthomless.”  * 

“ What then?” he says farther op, in 
a strain that, at all events, suits the pre- 
sent ogcasion. “No -criticising? _ No. 
No blame? No, You explain ig 
thing? Yés. Genius is an entity like 
nature, and requires, like nature, to be 
accepted purély and simply, A moun- 
tain must be accepted as such, or lef 
alone. There ay pe wbeirony ake 
a criticism on the Himalayas, e by 
pebble. Mount Etna blaske pre | 
throws out its glare, its wrath, its lava, 
and its ashes; these men take scales an 
weigh those ashes, pincli by pinch, Mean- 
whilé genius continues its eruption. Ey 
erything in it has its reason for existing. 
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It is, because it is, Its shadow is the 
inverse of its light, Its smoke comes 
from its flame. Its depth is the result of 
its height. We love this more and that 
less, but we remain silent wherever we 
feel God. We are in the forest; the 
tortuosity of the tree is its secret. The 
sap knows what itis doing. The root 
knows its own business, We take things 
as they.are; we are indulgent for that 
which is excellent, tender, or magoifi- 
cent; we acquiesee in chefs-d'euvre ; we 
do not make use of one to find fault with 
the other ; we do not insist upon Phidias 
sculpturing cathedrals, or upon Pinai- 
ier glazing temples; the temple is the 
armony, the cathedral is the m stery ; 
they are two different forms of the sub- 
lime; we do not claim for the minster 
the perfection of the Parthenon, or for 
the Parthenon the grandeur of the 
minster. We are so far whimsical as to 
be satisfied with both being beautiful. 
We do not reproach for its sting the in- 
sect that gives us honey. We renounce 
our right to criticise the feet of the pea- 
cock, the ery of the swan, the plumage 
of the nightingale, the butterfly for hav- 
ing been caterpillar, the thorn of the 
rose, the smell] of the lion, the skin of the 
elephant, the din of the cascade, the 
immobility of the Milky Way, the salt- 
ness of the ocean, the spots on the sun. 
“The guandoque bonus dormitat is per- 
mitted to Horace. We raise no objection. 
What is certain is, that Homer would 
not say it of Horace, He would not take 
the trouble. Himself the eagle, he would 
find charming, indeed, Horace the chat- 
tering humming-bird, I grant it is 
pleasant for a man to feel himself super- 
lor, and say, ‘Homer is puerile, Dante is 
childish.’ tt is indulging in a pretty smile. 
To crush these poor geniuses a litt.e, why 
not? To be tha Abbé Trublet, and say, 
‘Milton is a schoolboy,’ it is pleasing. 
How witty is the man who finds that 
Shakespeare has no wit! That man is 
La Harpe, Delandine, Augur; he is, was, 
or shall be an academician. -Al/ these 
eat men are made up of extravagance, 
bad taste, and childishness., What a fine 
“decree to issue! These fashions tickle 
voluptuously those who have them; 
and, indeed, when one has said, ‘ This 
giant is sinall,’ one fancies one is great. 
‘Every man has his own way. As for 


myself, the writer of these lines, | ad- 
mire everything like a simpleton. 

“That is why I have written this 
‘book. 


Victor Hugo on Shakespeare, 
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“To admire. To be an enthusiast, It 
has struck me that it was right to give 
to our century this example of folly.” 

Victor Hugo strikes a chord hereto 
which every generous spirit will ré- 
spond. It is good to admire, heartily, 
enthusiastically, and sometimes to in- 
sist on doing nothing but admire. 

There is another chord on which he 
strikes, where also he will find, in this 
country at least, a cordial response, 
It is when he insists upon it, that Art 
is not its own end or aim; it is not 
Art for art’s*sake; it is Art for the 
sake of Humanity, that we admire 
and should cultivate. 

There appears to be in some critics, 
and in some authors who have written 
in their prefaces criticisms of their 
own works, sume confusion of ideas 
on this subject. Impatient and irri- 
tated at that formal requisition which 
we suppose it was the custom at one 
time to make, of a distinct specific 
moral—w hat is sometimes called po- 
etical justice; as if a whole dramaor 
novel were written, like a fable in 
ZEsop, for no other purpose than to 
illustrate some virtuous precept or 
maxim of prudence ;—irritated, we 
say, at this narrow method of esti- 
mating the morality of art, they seem 
to bave thrown themselves into the 
quite opposite and untetable doctri 
that art was to find its end in i 
In other words, art was: to be culti- 
vated solely for the pleasure which it 
gives. Truth of imitation is the only 
truth to be required from it. Like na 
ture or like history, it is there, a posi- 
tive fact. Like nature and like history, 
you may study it, and derive what 
good lesson you can from it. But'this 
is no affair ofthe artist. He is not 
responsi vle for the lessons you extract; 
he gives you @ truth, and beeause. he 
has to please, it must be a truth. that 
shall not shock,or disgust, or scandalise 
you: but beyond this he has no concern 
With your beliefs or your moralities. 

Now this, which’ seems to’ give to 
art. an enviable freedom, really robs 
ert of all its greatness. If the poet 
no longer feels that he is minister- 
ing to the greatness of map, to his 
moral elevation, to his tenderness— 
to his highest cultivation, in short— 
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what is’ he better thin any fiddler 
that stands upon the green, and col- 
Jeéts the crowd around him. for half 
an honr? His high occupation is 
gone. We do not ask the poet or the 


‘novelist to mould his incidents after 


some ideal of retributive justice; let 
him rather fashion them with all the 
licence and variety that he finds in 
real life: but he, the narrater—he is 
there—he cannot efface himself—he 
must know what passions, what senti- 
ments, be is waking out of the human 
heart. He is there to please, but he 
is there also to move and elevate this 
human heart. He cannot throw aside 
his responsibility, or if he doés, he 
tlrows aside his own greatness and 
the greatness of his art, and all its 
high aspirations. 

It is now generally understood that 
the lesson to be learned when the 


curtain falls at the last act of thie: 
drama, and not till then, or at the 


last page of the last volume of the 
novel, is of the least possible import- 
ance. Bat whether, through - the 
drama or the novel, we have been 
raised to a high level of thought and 
sentiment, or sunk to a very low 
level, is a question which the critic 
still asks, And he only ceases to ask 
it, when the drama or the novel is 
beneath his serious notice ‘altogether 
—is evidently powerless for’ good or 
for evil. ictor Higo does’ well, 
therefore, when he links the great 
fact of human genius to the great fact 
of homan progress, and insists that 
our admiration of the one and our 
faith in the other shall be indissolubly 
connected. The literatare of mere 
literati—the literature of a caste— 
where “to be a poet was something 
like being a mandarin,”—he holds in 
slight estimation. He calls on minds 
of the highest power to be also of the 
highest utility. 


“Be useful! Be of some service, Do 
not be fastidious when it is necessary to 
be efficient and good. Art for art may 
be beautiful, but art for progress is more 


* beautiful yet. Ah! you must think? 


Theo think pf making man better. You 
must dream? Here is the dream for 
you: the ideal of humanity. 


VOL, XOVI. N 


“The prophet seeks solitude, but not 
isolation. He' goes into the desert to 
think—of whom ?/ Of the multitude. It 
is not to the forésts‘that he speaks, it is: 
to the cities. 

“He does not beleng to himself, he 
belongs, to his apostolate, He is in- 
trusted. py es immeuse arn the 

rogress of the human race, nius is 
Le made for genius, it is made for 
man.” 4 

“That the poet should be beyond 
humanity in’one way, by the wings, by 
the immense flight, by the sudden 
sible disappearance inthe fathomless, it 
is well, it must be so, but on condition 
of reappearance. He may depart, but he 
must return. Let him have wings for 
the infinite, provided he has feet for the 
earth, and that, after having been seen 
flying, he is seen walking. t him ‘be- 
come man again, after he has gone out 
of humanity. After he has been seen 
an archangel, let him be once more a 
brother, Let the star which is in that 
eye weep 4 tear, and that tear be the’ 
hun.an tear. Thus, homan and super- 
human, he shall be the poet. But to 
be altogether beyond man is not to be. 
Show mé thy foot, genius, and let me 
see if, like myself, thou hast earthly 
dust in thy heel. 

“Tf thou hast not some of that dust, 
if thou hast never walked in my path- 
way, thou dost not know me and [ do 
not know thee. Go away. Thou be- 
lievest thyself an angel, thou art but a 
bird. ' 

“ Aid from the strong for the weak, 
help from the t for the small, help. 
from ‘the free for the slaves, help from 
the thinkers for the ignorant, help from 
the solitary for the multitude. Such is. 
the law.” 


At. first approach to the subje 
one would tay of Shukespeare that be 
had pre-eminently followed art for 
art. His object was to amuse, and 
sway, and agitate with tears and 
laughter the pit of a theatre. All 
varieties of passion he brought before 
them, leaving the multitude, if it 
pleased, to make sclectioa—to approve 
or disapprove. Bat, in reality, no 
writer has been more frequently re-. 
cognised amongst tlhe people as 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend,” and 
this owing to the genuine human 
sympathy he has with all those very 
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passions ‘he gives. utterance to. In 


his dramas we see ourselves; w 
watch, we warn ourselves. It is 
Humanity in the confessional. He, 
too, understood, what Victor Hugo 
so eloquently describes, the sensitive- 
ness of a multitude—the readiness of 
untutored or unscholarly mobs to en- 
tertain the sublime and the beautifal, 
“Have you ever gone,” says Victor 
Hugo, who must have known well what 
he was here describing, “on a {éte-day 
to a theatre open gratuitously to all? 
What do you think of that auditory? 
Do you know of any other more spon- 
taneous and intelligent? The court of 
Versailles admires Tike a well-drilled 
regiment ; the people throw themselves 
passionately into the beautiful, They 
a2k together, crowd, amalgamate, com- 
ine, and knead themselves in the 
theatre; a living paste that the poet is 
about to mould, The powerful thumb 
of Moliére will presently make its mark 
upon it... . . , The house is crowded ; 
e vast multitude lurks, listens, loves ; 
all consciences, deeply moved, throw off 
their inner fire; Td eyes glisten ; the 
huge beast with a thousand heads is 
there, the Mob of Burke, the Plebs of 
Titus Livius, the Fee urbis of Cicero; 
it caresses the beautiful; it smiles at it 
with the grace of a woman ; it is literary 
in the most refined sense of the word ; 
nothing equals the delicacy of this mon- 
ster. All at once the sublime passes, and 
the sombre electricity of the abyss heaves 
up suddenly all this pile of hearts.” 
Victor Hugo is great. upon this 
mob, We must find room for another 
quotation. There are many from this 
part of the book we should like to fill 
our pages with; it being understood 
that we should take the liberty of 
abridging our quotations where and 
how we pleased—a liberty we have 
already taken. 


Victor Hugo on Shakespeare. 
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“Sacrifice to ‘the mob, 0. poet! 
Sacrifice to that unfortunate, disin. 
herited, vanquished, vagabond, shoe- 
less, famished, repudiated, despairin 
mob; sacrifice to it, if it must be an 
when it must be, thy repose, thy for- . 
tune, thy joy, thy country, thy liberty, 
thy life. The mob is the human race 
in misery. The mob is the mournfal 
commencement of the fee oy The mob 
is the great victim of darkness; Sacri- 
fice to it! Sacrifice thyself! Let thy:) 
self be hunted; let thyself be exiled as 
Voltaire to Ferney, as D’Aubigné to 
Geneva, as Dante to Verona, as Juvenal 
to Syene, as A’schylus to Gela, as John 
to Patmos, as Elias to Horeb, as Thucy- 
dides to Thrace. Sacrifice to the mob, 
Sacrifice to it thy gold, and thy blood, 
which is more than thy gold, and thy 
thought, which is more than thy blood 
and thy love, which is more than thy 
thought; sacrifice to it everything ex- 
cept justice. Receive its complaint; 
listen to its faults andthe faults of 
others, Listen to what it has to confess 
and to denounce to thee. Stretch forth 
to it the ear, the hand, the arm, the 
heart. Do everything for it, excepti 
evil. Alas! it. poffers so mich anit 
knows nothing. Correét it, warn it, in- 
struct it, guide it. Put it to the school 
of honesty. Make it spell truth; teach, 
it to read virtue, probity, generosity, 
merey. Hold thy book wide open. Bo 
there, attentive, vigilant, kind, faithful, ' 
humble, Light up the brain, inflame 
the mind, extinguish egotism, show 
good example, Poverty is privation; 
be thou abnegation. Teach! Irradiate! 
They need thee; thou art their great’ 
thirst. To learn is the first necessity ;, 
to live is but the second.” 10 

In sentiments of this kind we sball 
all sympathise. Here perhaps is the 
best of all opportunities for gracefally 
closing this marvellously strange 


of Victor Hogo’s, 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 


PART VII. 


MORAL AID, 


I was just preparing for a day’s 
fly-fishing, had sent off rods. and 
nets and tackle to my boat, when 
my friend arrived, as breathless as 
a man might after some hnndred 
miles’ railroading, to tell. me he 
had heard a great part of the de- 
bate on Disraeli’s motion, and to 
impart to. me his impressions of the 
various speakers, 

“Oorny,” said he, “I wish you 
had been there. These fellows are 
too long-winded, and they are mar- 
vellously given to’ saying, what has 
just been; said by some one else on 
their own side a short time before.” 

I agreed with him perfectly, The 
summary in the ‘Times’ is as good 
as the whole debate, We all of us 
knew, besides, pretty much what 
each speaker would say, and how 
he would: say it; still if wasa little 
strange to see Gladstone, at the very 
moment. that he is bidding, and 
bidding high, for popular . tavour, 
assail those organs of public opinion 
—the newspapers—so universally 
regarded as the especial defence of 
democracy. ; 

For my own part I liked Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald. best; he came 
nearer to the true issue than any 
one else. As to the challenge, 
What is your own policy? it was 
too. grossly absurd to be listened 
to. What: would, be said of. the 
doctor who had destroyed his pa- 
tient’s chance of recovery, saying to 
the newly-called-in physician, “ What 
is it that you advise? let us see if 
you can save him” ? 

This was all that the Ministry 
were able to say: Don’t talk of our 
blunders, but tell us how will you 
cure the patient? Give him to me, 
as he was given to you. . Call me 
in at the first seizure~not at his 
agony —and I will answer you. 


First of all, I, would never have 
either ignored at first, or subse+. 
quently insulted, the public opinion 
of a, great nation, even though that 
great nation was in a pasion, and 
not talking the soundest good sense; 
secondly, I would never have sug- 
gest:d to a weak but proud people, 
that the ‘price.of any assistance’ to 
them must. be certain concessions, 
which, when made, were left totally 
unrecognised and unrewarded; and, 
lastly, I wonld no more have gone 
to Tranes for aid, than I would ask 
a man to back my bill, who knew, 
by refusing his name, he';could 
smash my credit, and whose mapi-. 
fest interest it was to impugo my 
solvency and elevate his own., But 
certainly, above all things, and to 
my amazement, no speaker on the 
Opposition. side alluded to this.. I 
never would have so mystified phe 
whole British nation—exciting a 
sympathy for Denmark, . subserip- 
tions for her wounded, and. aid for’ 
her destitute—with abuse of an.an- 
cient. ally; and a cowering, craven,’ 
helpless dread, of, what. France 
might. and could,. and p»ssibly 
would, do; till, in the conflict of 
our feelings—some of them honour- 
able enough, others just the oppo-) 
site—-we have preseuted ourselves 
before Enrope in a light, that only: 
by remembering what we once were 
rescues us frym being despicable. 

It is mot very easy to say how the, 
Danes would have fared if, instead 
of depending on. England, they had 
addressed themselves. originally to 
France, From a variety of eaus-s 
—some_ creditable enough to her, 
others less meritorivous—France is 
fond of these “ missions,” They re- 
dound usually to her influence in 
Europe; they raise her prestige as,, 
a great military power, and occa- 
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sionally too they pay in a more 
commercial and palpable manner; 
so that, like. the Irishman who 
“married for love and a trifle of 
money,” she has the pleasure of 
feeling that even her generosity has 
not been bad as a speculation. 

I really do not see why the Danes 
did not think of this. They knew 
—all the world knows—that of the 
two sorts of aid one is patented by 
France, and.is called “ material'‘aid,” 
being an efficient, active, and able 


support, to distinguish it from the 


English article, called “moral aid,” 
which it is ectly immaterial 
to any one whether he has it or 
not, 

Now there is no doubt the Danes 
were perfectly well aware which of 
these two they wanted; but the 
misfortune was they did not hit 
upon the right road. They wanted 
a ‘strong “pick-me-up,” but they 
turned the wrong corner, and got 
into the Temperance Hotel! Had 
-they had the time and the temper 
for it, it would bave done them good 
to have heard our praises of our own 
tap, and. bow superior in all invigo- 
rating properties the fresh, spark- 
ling fuid: from our pump was, to the 
hot, stimulating, exciting liquor of the 
“man over the way.” 

They would have heard, too, 
how, though we once were Heensed 
for strong drink, and had a roaring 
trade, yet we gradually had gone 
on diluting and diluting, til! we ar- 
rived at last at the pure element, 
which, strange to say, a few old 
customers of the house still contin- 
ued to believe to be spirit; though 
whenever a new-comer dropped in, 
he lett it there untasted, and went 
over to the other establishment. 

The mistake’ of the poor Danes 
was irreparable. They drank such 
gallons of our well, that they had no 
stomach for anything after it. 

But, in all sober seriousness, when 
shall we have’ beard the last of this 
rotten’ cant, “moral aid” —own 
brother, I- believe, of that other 
humbng, “masterly inactivity’? 
Moral aid is the bread-pill of the 
quack doctor — efficacious only 
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when there’s nothing the matter 
with you. 

Had the good Samaritan. been 
one of the moral-aid disciples, he 
would have given the sick man an 
eloquent lecture on wounds, pune- 
tured and incised. He would have 
explained the dangers of hsmor- 
rhage, primary and secondary; he 
would haye expatiated on repara- 
tion by first intention ‘and by 
granulation; and, lastly, he would 
bave assured the jer’ tm that it 
was by a special Providence that 
he himself bad come. by, otherwise 
the other would have died without, 
ever hearing one of these valuable 
truths. Not a drop of wine and oil, 
no bandaging, no mere “materi 
aid,” would be have descended to: 
these are the appliances of a very in- 
ferior philanthropy. 

Will nobody give us a tabular 
view of the working results of the 
two systems? Perhaps, indéed, they - 
would tell us that it was moral aid’ 
drove the French ont of the Penin- 
sula, and moral aid was the support 
we lent to Europe on the field of 
Waterloo. Do not for a moment 
mistake me. I neither disparage. 
sympathy nor despise. advice. I 
have seen far too much of life not 
to prize both highly; bat give them 
to me for what they are; and not as 
substitutes for something with no 
affinity to them. I can be ve 
grateful for a drink of butter-mil 
when I am thirsty; but don’t say 
to me, “Isn’t that better and more 
wholesome than all the claret that 
ever was bottled? Thank your 
stars that you came in here, for te 
neiglibour yonder would have pli 
you with La Rose and Margaux, and 
they rain a man’s stomach.” 

I know of no national practice. 
so universal in England as “ advice- 
giving.” It is a mavia of our people, 
growing out of the combined resalt 
of parliamentary government and- 
immense national prosperity. Every 
one in Great Britain who is richer 
than. his neighbour has a prescrip- 
tive right to advise him. I never 
knew the man who dared to dis- , 
pute that privilege; hence, as we 
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regard ourselves so much wealthier 
than the “beggarly foreigner,” we 
have caught the habit of imposing 
oor opinion at-all times and places, 
and for the life of us Wwe cannot 
‘see how any should oppose it. The 
self-conceit engeridered by this pro- 
cess has made ‘us ‘something little 
short of detestable abroad’! What 
lectures have I. not heard Brown 
and Jones administer -to foreigners 
of redl distinction! ‘What ‘sage 
suggestions to imitate this or that 
custom of England! totally ignorant, 
‘as they might be, of some insuper- 
able obstacle to their suggested im- 
provement. 

In the old days of the Peninsu- 
Jar war, we were. pretty. much like 
our neighbours. What we could 
not do by men, we did by money. 
Now, however, we have gtown 
wiser, and will not spend either. 
This. universal medicine, “moral 
aid,” moral co-operation, or whatever 
it be called, is the cheap panacea 
for all troubles. Not’ but it has met 
a rather rough experience lately. 
The Germans wouldn’t taste it at 
all; and I doubt greatly if the 
Danes will ask for another dose of 
it. 

We may try to laugh at it, but it’s 
too sore to be a joke. One would 
like, if he could, to take the jest in 
good part, and show no ill-temper; 
but it pushes patience too hard to see 


_ ‘the hard-won giories of old England 


so frittered away and dissipated, 
that every trait by which our fathers 
manhood on the nation 
is now insolently denied us, and 
we. are told to go back to our 
cotton-mills and coal-mines, and 
leave the game of war and its am- 
bitions to others. ' 
They have a saying in Italy, 
that there are two things no man 
ever asks for in vain there—light 
for his cigar, or the Oross of St, 
Maurice and St. Lazaro. So in 
England we are splendidly lavish 
of our good advice. Would that 
we could practise a little -parsi- 
mony. 
For many reasons. we onght not 
to have taken the German vapour 


and blaster so ill. It is very’ 
these dull folk indulge themselves 
‘with the luxury of being’ angry. 
And as ‘for ‘the various modes ~ 


‘which my wee to wreak a verge- 


ance on land, they were sim 
laughable, "Perhges ‘it: may Pro if 
from our very affinity—but strange 
it is, there are few nations have com- 
‘mercially ‘less need of each other 
than Germany and England. z 
That Prussian threat t’other day, 
that if England moved hand or foot, 
they’d march down and take Hano- 
ver! By wliat confusion of even 
Berlin brains they imagined this 
could affect England, is hard to say. 
They evidently never heard of the 
remark of the absentee Irish land- 
lord, when he was told that the peo- 
ple had shot his agent. “Strange 
nation the Irish! What an extraor- 
dinary notion it was to imagine thet 
by shooting my agent they could 
possibly intimidate me /” 
To conclade, if we are never 
to deal in any other ware than 
“moral ‘aid,” let. us be frank and 
open about it. Let us ‘dress the 
army in. drab, and t broad- 
brims on the navy. Above all, let 
not our newspapers ‘be filled with 
target-practice, and the relative 
merits of Armstrong and Whit- 
worth. The neatest duelling-pis- 
tols in the world would never get 
the owner a character for courage 
after. he refused to fight. I say 
over and over again, we ought not 
to go to war. Some hundreds of 
savages at the end of the earth are 
giving us quite as much war as we 
want; and to —_ armies raised 
conscription, with an army 
thea by voluntary enlistment, 
as rank nonsense as to assert that 
the financial burdens of a nation 
could be. as easily met by voluntary 
contributions as by enforced taxa- 
tion. And let any one imagine Mr. 
Gladstone standing with a plate at 
Whitehall, and, even with all the 
eye = secaimertee — which 
is known, saying to passers- 
by, “You are requested to leave 
something for the support ‘of the 
institation,” and is it likely that 
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the results .wonld. bear . compari-* 


son with the ,income.tax?, Con- 
ceive the impatient. anxiety with 
which we should await the finan- 
cial statement! . Picture to your 
mind how. eagerly; we should look 
out for a captivating manner and a 
seductive address in our, Chancellor 
of ihe Exchequer! , Ay, and im- 
agine the scores of letters in the 
‘Times’ from-;indignant . citizens, 
who . “were. really anxious to con- 
tribute their mite towards relieving 
the burdens of the State, bot’ who 
were deterred by the stern aspect 
and forbidding exterior of this or 
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that Right Hon. Gentleman, and 
who now ask, Can nothing be. de- 
vised less offensive to, public feel 
ing than this? Is it. not possible, 
in th's great nation of thirty mil- 
lions, to assess the, revenue in some 
mode. css insulting to . the, sym- 
pathies of Geclishmen ?” 

Whatever is voluntary will very 
seldom be general, and never. will 
be universal. We. want. soldiers 
pretty much es we want money; 
and if it should bappen that we 
need either in large quantities, ,.J 
am pretty certain we must not de- 


pend on Volition for the supply. 


SERIALS AND THREE VOLUMES. 


I like what in our modern s'ang 
are called serial stories. The 
writers understand:: one ‘require- 
ment at least of their trade—they 
do not give too much ata timeg and 
in so far they resemble the heads 
of the profession, the old Eastern 
story-tellers, ‘who only ‘told the 
Oalif each evening enough to set 
him asleep: Now this alone is a 
great point. ; 

Another advantage is. this—they 
cannot. cram into their limited 
space any of those long-winded 
descriptions, especially of scenery, 
which the three-volume people are 
80 prone to inflict;) neither have 
they so much of the page open to 
emotional expatiation, They « are 
bound by their very limits to be 
more short, sharp, and decisive. 

Lastly, they must endeavour . to 
interest. by something’ else than 
story—that is, they must try what 
can be done to amuse by humor- 
istic views of life,- shrewd touches 
of character, quaint pictures of 
people not the’ less . recognisable 
that they are not. met with every 
day, and occasionally—which Three 
Volume probably thinks beneath 
him—they must make us laugh. 

In the very fact that the reader 
is not bound to them beyond the 
monthly part} before him, lies their 
heaviest obligation to interest him. 
It is like a ‘shilling stage, and if 


you dislike the conveyance, or feel 
tired of the company, you can’ geét 
out and walk home. For all ‘these 
reasons I incline much to © the 
serial. 

I do not know how it may be 
with others, bat for myself I am 
not over-grateful to the man ‘who 
invests his story with that amount 
of interest that engrosses my atten- 
tion too far, and in this way turns 
me from the real business of life to 
involve me in cares and sorrows 
that have no reality. I want to be 
amused by the novel pretty much 
as I feel amused by the play—that 
is, I want what will present a cer- 
tain number of pictures to my mind 
without the cost of being obliged 
to retain them thereafter. If I be 
obliged to do this, the novel be- 
comes a burtheny not a re’axation. 
I want, besides, the writer to let 
me so far into his mind that I ma 
know what he ‘thinks is droll, 
what strange, what picturesque, 
what attractive, what ridiculous, 
When I have arrived at that un- 
derstanding—any one number ‘will 
suffice for so much—I am able to 
guess if I should care for more of 
his company. ~The three-volume 
man affords me no ‘such clue as this. 
All he is thinking of is his wind-up 
in the last volume. It is for the 
grand fivish alone he cares; ‘his 
heart, like the Irish postilion’s, is 
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fixed on keeping a “trot for the 
town.” No matter how he stumbled 


and staggered during the stage, so 


that he comes up to the door at 
last with whip-cracking, and the 
jaded team spirited up to a lively 
tramp. 

The serial writer, too, performs 
usually to a larger public, and, 
consequently, is less addicted to 
conventionalities than Three Vo- 
lume, who has a more select few 
for his audience, and who could not 
so easily stoop to the vulgarity of 
common people, and their ways 
and doings. But, as I have said 
already, the serial is more prone to 
make me langh, and for this great 
gift I prize him most of all. I 
have very grave doubts if age has 
anything heavier in all its inflic- 
tions “than in the difficulty—yearly 
increasing in a terrific ratio—the 
difficulty of enjoying a good laugh. 
For my own part, baldness,  adi- 
posity, and suchlike, are all lighter 
evils to me than the gravity I 
feel stealing over me, the little 
tolerance I have for small fan, and 
the growing conviction that the 
pleasant people have gone home, 
and that J am left to walk back 
with the dreary ones. 

That my own capacity for the 
enjoyment is not totally blunted, I 
can test by seeing how the old racy 
hamour of Moliére and Cervantes— 
how Scott, too, and Sidney Smith 
—continne to ammee me. What 
has become of this gift? is it gone 
and lost, like the art of painting on 
glass, like the glaze of Luca della 
Robbia, or the wonderfal . pottery- 
paste of Maestro Giorgio? One 
thing is certain, Three Volume has 
none of it; and, Jatterly, the serial 
has not more than enough to sea- 
son his quality and remind you of 
bygones. As nothing so much 
disgusts a man with wine-drinking 
‘as plying him for a while with bad 
liquor, so there is no such certain 
death to the appreciation of real hum- 
our as in the race of small jokers 
perpetually letting off a fire of petty 
drolleries suggested by the passing 
events of the hoor, If there be a 
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public for these, heaven help the 


real humorist when he craves an 
audience! That there és a public 
for them he would be a bold man 
that shonld deny, and a very large 
and a very faithful public, too! 

I do not make a great demand 
on my novelist. I ask him to 
help me through a stray -hour of 
ennui, a dreary half-day of rai 
weather in a dull house, the time 
have to wait for my train, or the 
morning in ‘which the’ post has 


“either failed or brought nothing of 


any interest. I protest loudly and 
in toto against accepting the story- 
teller as either preacher or teacher. 
I will neither listen to him about 
law reform, nor prison. discipline, 
nor madhouses, nor publie schools. 
Let him, if he must, season his pages 
by the introduction of these insti- 
tutions; but let him not insinuate 
his own theories about their man- 
agement, or pretend to tell me how 
much more smoothly would suits in 
Equity go were he the Ohancellor, 
or what a happy day would it be 
for the lunatics .did the writer. sit 
in Whitehall with the dignity of a 
Commissioner. ‘I never heard an 
amateur fiddler that one would 
have given a sixpence to; and I 
have rarely seen one of those would- 
be reformers in fiction who ap- 
proached his subject with even the 
vaguest knowledge of its details, or 
any conception of its difficulties. 
“Matk me, Mr. Vagabond,” said 
Junius to Carrie when the actor, 
forgetting his real province, had at- 
tempted a negotiation with the pub- 
lisher to betray the name ‘of the 
great satirist—* mark me, Mr. Vaga- 
bond ; stick to your pantomimes.’ 

I do not think there is anything 
so good in Alexandre Dumas as his 
total exemption from this vice. He 
never tries the didactic, and I re- 
spect him for his abstinence. Let 
not the clown, when he casts a 
somersault in the circus, tell me 
that he means to embiematise the 
motion of ‘the earth! Suum cuigque. 
Let the story-teller understand that 
his mission is simply to amuse with- 
out any outrage to good manners, 
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or any offenge to good, morals, ‘Let 
‘shim be as pleasant as he can, and 
leave the task of making the world 
better and wiser to men who have 
to accept the charge with heavier 
responsibilities than attach to tale- 
writing. 

Scott understood something about 
‘his craft, and something about the 
world too.. Had he deemed that 
fiction was the proper channel to 
instil. correct notions’ about hos- 
pitals for the. blind, drainage of 
towns, ragged-schools, or reforma- 
tories, »we should donbtless have 
had these and suchlike discussed, 
though, perhaps, we might have 
lost something in not having the 
** Antiquary,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ and a score 
more as good, 

Balzac, also, wrote indifferent 
good novels, and knew one sort. of 
life as few others ever did, and yet 
he never addressed himself to as- 
sail some institution or attack some 
system. He knew well that no 
group of people ever yet lived who 
revolved round one grievance; that 
life is a very particoloured affair, 
and, however a particular wrong 
may tinge existence, that the daily 
business of the world goes on amidst 
innumerable cares and troubles and 
joys and anxieties, and it is of these 
fiction ought to treat, showing as 
truthfully as she can what human 
nature does, says, thinks, and en- 
cures, with very little reference to 
some great stumbling-block, which, 
after all, has hurt the sbius of only 
one, perhaps, in the company. 

That the ordinary business of 
Iife can goon amidst the most ter- 
rible convulsions, and men follow 
the pursuits, of ambition, of plea- 
sure, or of money-getting, unaffect- 
ed by that great event which in 
history will absorb the whole page, 
will be readily acknowledged by 
any one who will turn to the me- 
moirs of the years of the French 
Revolution, or the Magazines of 
Ireland during ’98. Jeffrey, in one 
of his essays, remarks on this, and 
says, that while posterity will be 
entirely occupied by the dreadful 
phantom of the Reign of Terror, 
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nothing in the actual records of 
the time. will recall it. 

It is hard to believe or to un- 
derstand it, but the literature of 
France in those dreadful years ran 
upon idylls and odes and 
torals. Pastorals, when the creak 
of the charrette that carried ;the 
victims to the scaffold was the one 
sound heard in the streets! when 
the channels ran -with blood, amidst 
the carnage of helpless women, and 
the noyades of the Loire! Pag- 
torals! One ‘is inclined to ask, Is 
it in ethics as in optics, and does 
the eye, gorged and inflamed by 
red, turn to seek repose, to rest 
upon green? 

Now, if Fiction had to deal with 
this era, we should find the guillo- 
tine in every page. Every event 
and every action would revolve 
around the scaffold; the heads- 
man everywhere—everywhere the 
axe: and what truth would there 
be in such a portraiture ? 

The Irish rebellion of '98 was, 
while it lasted, a dreadful scene of 
cruelty and carnage on all sides; 
and yet I have heard more stories of 
convivial gaiety, more narratives of 
country-house life and _ hospitality, 
of that period, than’.of all I ever 
remember to have heard of any 
other time of Irish history. 

Of what is now going on in 
America, Jet Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue, in their respective spheres, 
tell how much .sympathy is. felt 
for the countless thousands dying 
in every form of agony, or com- 
ing back, pitiably maimed and 
crippled, to drag out lives of suf- 
fering and penury! Fiction would 
doubtless paint New York breath- 
less for the last news from the 
battle-field; and so it might, but 
not for the record of victory or de- 
feat as a source of triumph or sor- 
row, but simply to know how it 
would affect the exchanges, or re- 
act on the price of gold, 

To my thinking, ‘Les Misérables’V 
is only a blue-book gone mad; and 
@ census return done by a sensa-_ 
tional hand would be just as amus- | 
ing reading as any of this school. 
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and other: Things in 


There is another practice of cer- 
tain novelists which annoys me not 
a little—that is, to dish up. the 
same characters either as principals 
or secondaries in every story. It 
is not merely objectionable on the 
ground that cbaracter-drawing is 
almost the best part of fiction, as 
it is certainly the most instructive ; 
but there is such poverty in in- 
vention, or such inveterate indol- 
enee, implied in the practice. It is 
bad enough if a strolling compan 
must perform ‘Ooriolanus’ wit 
the same corps that gave the * Road 
to Ruin;’ and it is hard to sur- 
render one’s sympathy to Romeo, 
when he perpetually recalls Jeremy 
Diddler: still, these poor creatures 
do their utmost so to disguise their 
identities that you shall not detect 
them. Whereas, in the novel, it 
is the same dreary personage that 
broke your heart in the ‘Three 
Crows,’ that is now dogging your 
steps in ‘ Drivelling Manor;’ and 
the Bore that cost you the thread of 
one story by your efforts to skip him, 
turns op in a totally different book 
to be your misery once more, 

When Sancho was relating the 
memorable story of the shepherd to 
bis master, he found himself sud- 
denly arrested in his narrative by 
Don Quixote’s inability to tell how 
many sheep had been ferried over 
the stream, ‘“’Fore God,” said he, 
“if you have forgotten the score, 
it is impossible for me to continue 
the story.” These people are, how- 
ever, more exacting still, for they 
call on you to bear in mind who was 
each person’s father and mother, 
who their uncles and aunts and 
good friends. A name turns up 
suddenly in the story without any 
intimation who he is and whence 
he comes, You turn back to trace 
him; alas, it is to a story published 
the year before, and nine others 
dating successively as many years 
back, yon must go—a labour that 
may possibly not be requited by any 
interest intended to surround him. 
In the reading of these books, if not 
well “posted” in all by the same 
author, and gifted with a retentive 
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memory besides, a man feels like a 
parvenu suddenly introduced into a 


‘society where, except himself, each 


knows and is known to his neigh- 
bour. He has the bumiliating con~ 
sciousness that in a company 80 
intimately united, he himself, the 
intruder, is de trop. He sees that 
every one knows the Dake of All- 
sorts, and that, nobody is surprised 
when Lady Mumford appears, and 
he natu concludes that he has 
no business in a society where he 
is the only one who has to ingmiee 
who are those around him. 

will not these writers give us with 
a new book achronological table, and 
let us learn who begat whom ? 

But, in point of fact, the thing is, 
harder than mere chronology —it 
is far more; it is the Darwinian 
theory applied to fiction, and the 
law of development introduced into 
tale-writing. The jAomunculus. of 
some book of ten years ago, may 
be the foreground figure of a later 
work; and the child you have 
scarcely noticed at one time, 
have been developed into the - 
mother of a present heroine, 

This is simply intolerable. I 
ask for a story, and you give me 
a census retarn; I want.a tale, 

I get an extraet from a baptismal 
registry. 

There are a few characters of fice © 
tion, and, really they are very few, 
that could not reour too often. It 
would be difficult to shut the door 
against Sancho, or Falstaff, or per- 
haps Dugald Dalgetty; but have 
the writers I have just been speak- 
ing of given us any creations like 
these? or are not their personages 
only real in the one respect, that 
they are as tiresome as living 
men ? 

Let me record one splendid ex- 
ception from this judgment in him 
who has given to our fiction-litera- 
ture a racy vigour and a freshness 
which only genius can give. The 
greatest imaginative writer, unques- 
tionably, since Shakes is the 
author of ‘* Chuzzlewit.’ ith him 
we encounter no repetitions; all is 
varied, novel, and interesting as na- 
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ture herself; and this great master 
of humour moves us to tears or 
laughter without the semblance of 
an effort on his part; and as for 
those “inexpensive guests” ~ that 


ABUSE OF 


’ Daniel O'Connell used to say 
that he was the best abused man 
in Europe; had he only lived till 
now he would have seen that the 
ractice has been extended to all 
bis countrymen of every class and 
condition, of every shade of poli- 
tics, and every section of opinion. 
The leading journal especially has 
adopted. this line, and the’ adjec- 
tive Irish has been assumed as a 
disqualifier to all and everything 
it can be applied to. I am sure 
that this is not generous—I have my 
doubts if it be just. 

First of all, we are abused too indis- 
criminately, and for faults diamet- 
tically the opposite of each other; 
secondly, we are sneered at for 
qualities which the greater nation 
is not sorry to utilise; and, last of 
all, we are treated as such acknow- 
ledged admitted inferiors as makes 
it a very polite piece of conde- 
scension for Englishmen to occupy 
themselves, even in their leisure 
hours, by admonishing us of our 
faults, and reminding us of our 
shortcomings. Our unhappy coun- 

, too, whose greatest crime we 
used to think was the being our 
birthplace, is now discovered to be 
a damp tract of dreary bog—uon- 
fruitful, unwholesome, and unplea- 
sant—without a soil to grow corn, 
or a sun to ripen it; spongy if un- 
drained, and if drained, a “parched 
expanse of arid limestone,’ This 
is not cheerful, any more than to 
hear that it rains ten months in 
the year; and that if it only rained 
nine we should have no grass, and 
without grass could no longer fat- 
ten beeves for Britons to feed on, 
that being the last resource left us in 
our destitution. 

Whatever we do, or attempt to 
do, by some unhappy fatality seems 
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sit beside our fireplaces at lone 
hours, or stroll with us in our solj- 
tary rambles, we owe more of them 
to-Oharies Dickens than to any other 
writer of the century. 


IRELAND. 


wrong. If we stay at home, we 
are told that we are & T-spi- 
rited set of creatures, satisfied with 
mere subsistence, and content to 
grovel on in our poverty. If we 
emigrate, we are reproached as 
people who have no loyalty, nor 
any attachment to the land of their 
birth. 

One great authority declared that 
Ireland could never grow wheat, 
and yet-Mr. Whiteside t’other day 
assured us that we were ruined by 
the corn-laws, This is mighty hard 
to understand, and I own it. puzzles 
me considerably. 


“ They've raised the price of malt, I hear, 
But what has malt to do with table-beer?” 


Surely if the country was unsuited 
to the grape, it could scarcely be in- 
jured by a tax on the exportation of 
wine! 

Again, we are over-populated, 
The fatal tendency of the Irish to 
be venturous led to early marriages 
and large families; and it was 
a mercy to think that some had 
taken courage and gone off to 
America. 

Then came another with ‘ Adam 
Smith’ in his hand, to protest that 
population meant riches—even & 
population of Irishmen; and, last 
of all, an indignant patriot declared 
that the day was not perlaps very 
distant, when Ireland should be 
peopled by Scotchmen, 

The ‘Times,’ however, capped , 
all. It explained that Ireland must 
abandon tillage and forego manu- 
factures—that her climate was un- 
stable, her soil unfruitful, and her 
people lazy. She had, however, 
here and there, principally on the 
seaboard, some spots of picturesque 
beauty; and that Englishmen, 
partly out of a liking for scenery, 


, 
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partly from pity, might occasionall 
potas seed look — at these, 
the. duties of guide and: cicerone 
being assigned to the native—who 
thus at last wonld have found’an 
employment up to the level of his 
capacity and his inclination. This 
js no exaggeration of mine—I am 
inventing nothing—~1 read, twice 
over too, the article that contained 
this suggestion. It was made in 
perfect good faith, just as the 
writer might have counselled a 
North American savage to. limit 
himself to the manufacture of mo- 
cassins, and not take to regular 
shoemaking. 

Irishmen were deliberately told, 
by an authority that assumes to be 
not only the political director, but 
the moral arbiter of the nation, 
that there was, nothing better for 
them to do than turn guides to 
Cockney tourists. 

If poor Paddy’s circumstances 
were such as to permit his havio 
some leisure time at his disposal, { 
can easily believe what amusement 
he might obtain from the occupa- 
tion recommended—what food for 
langhter he would derive from town- 
bred ignorance and moneyed gelf- 
sofficiency—-what stores of fun he 
would lay by from the crnde re- 
marks and stupid commentaries of 
wandering bagmen and the like; 
but the fact of reducing to a pro- 
fession what ought only to be a pas- 
time, gives a very different colour to 
the career. 

The writer of this suggestion may 
not, however, have seen, as I have, 
a heavy traveller from the manu- 
facturing districts gaining. his. Irish 
experiences from a_ bare-footed, 
ragged, half-famished native; and 
it is such an exhibition of, intense 
drollery and sly raillery as one can- 
not readily forget: the quick .in- 
stinct as to the nature cf the 
stranger, his class and his habits, 
—the subtle appreciation of the 
anount.of his credulity—the racy 
enjoyment of his manifold ‘blun- 
ders, and the thorough, zest felt by 
_& poor, half-naked, potato-fed crea- 
tare for his mental superiority. over 
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well-clad, well-to-do “ Manchester” 
—made up elements that worked 
into something highly dramatic. - 
‘Let me assure the happy dis- 
coverer of this theory for Ireland 
that, so far from increasing the = 
portunities to Paddy to measure 
native quickness with Saxon stolid- 
ity, he would be wiser not to give 
heedless occasion for the compari- 
son, 

Now, these slights are not peace- 
makers, and we, the poorer and the 
more helpless people, ought at least 
to' have kind words; and yet there 
is one more griévance which, I own, 
is, to my own feeling, harder to 
bear than even these. It is the 
assertion—made so frequently, de- 
clared so roundly, and prociai 
so unblushingly, that it has passed 
into a popular belief—that any 
Irishman. who, has ever risen to 
high honours and great reoown, 
will be found, on examination, to 
possess traits and characteristics the 
very, oppamite to those that distin- 
guish his countrymen—being, , in 
short, a sort of lusus nature P. 
—who knows if not a Saxon egg, 
surreptitiously stolen, and. placed 
in, the Celtic. nest! Sterne they 
only half. give us. Swift some 
deny us altogether; for my own 
part, I'd not fight for him. Gold- 
smith, they only concede to us 
whenever they cisparage him. As 
for Edmund Burke, he puzzles them 
sorely. Burke, the great orator, 
the master of every form of elo- 
quence, we might be permitted to 
claim, because. by calling, it Irish 
eloquence, its condemnation was 
fixed fur ever. But. Burke, the 
logician—Barke the  statesman— 
Burke the ; philosopher—the man 
who foresaw more in the working 


out of events than any man of his 


age, who, could trace effects to their 
causes, and. predicate from the ac- 
tual what must. be the future—him 
they. deny us, and. declare that all 
these ike were English, There 


was an Irishman, too, who called 
bimself Arthur Wellesley, and what 
an amount of ingenuity was ex- 
pended to show, that his origin was 
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a mistake, and that he was only 
ri in so far that his birth was a 
ull. 
_ ‘Now, I am_ no, Repealer — no 
Young Ireland man — no Feenian 
— no -Erin-go-braghite; but I am 
downright, weary,‘ heart-sick of that 
everlasting depreciation of Ireland 
which is the stock theme of news- 


BE ALWAYS READY 


“Be always ready withthe pis- 
tol,” were amongst the last, if riot 
the’ very last, words of counsel 
spoken by: Henry Grattan to his 
son, and if they be read aright, are 
-words of deep knowledge and wis- 
dom, and not the expressions of 
malevolence or of passion. 

No man of his age—very few men 
‘of any age—was ever more exempt- 
ed by the ‘happy ‘accidents of his 
nature from reliance~on mere force 
than Henry Grattan. He combined 
within his character almost’ every 
attribute that gives a man power 
over his fellows. With the vigour 
and energy of a lion he had an al- 
most womanly gentleness. There 
was a charm in his manner, and a 
‘persuasiveness in his address, that 
the most prejudiced of his political 
enemies were the first to acknow- 
ledge. It was the temperament of 
an ancient Roman in all that re- 
garded dignity, nnswerving — pur- 
pose, and high devotion to country, 
blended with a far nobler and purer 
patriotism than ever Roman knew ; 
and yet this man, armed with these 
great gifts, endowed with a superi- 
ority so unquestionable, had to own 
that there were not only cccasions 
in life in which all individual supre- 
macy must be merged that a man 


may measure himself with another. 


vastly his inferior in intellect, but 
that it is a positive duty not to de- 
cline, but actually to welcome, the 
occasion that may prove how ready 
the ablest man is to accept the arbit- 
rament of the most vulgar-minded. 
When Dr. Johnson stamped in a 
discussion because his adversar 
had done so, saying, “Sir, I will 
not concede to you the advantage 
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papers. . When the. Honse is: up, and 


nothing of interest before the public, 
why not take ‘a turn at Scotland, 
or even the Isle of Man? I’m» sure, 
for a diversion, one might be able to 
find out something ill to 


of ‘the: Obannel Islands: I'll look 
myself 


up something against Sark 
before the autamn is over. 


WITH THE PISTOL, 


of even & stamp!” he com ins 
expressed this principle, and showe 
how essential it is that ‘high intél- 
lect should not show itself deficient 
in whatever constitates the strength 
of an inferior order of men. 

In Grattan’s day a duel was 4 
common occurrence; almost every 
man in public life had fought m 
than once. Indeed, it was deeme 
a very doubtful. sincerity that ‘hesi- 
tated to stake life on the assertion 
of any line of action; and he who 
declined a provocation was as irre- 
trievably ruined as if he had beéa 
convicted of oraety In fact, it 
was almost in this light it was re- 
garded. Courage being deemed 8 
esséntially part of a gentleman's 
nature, the discovery that it was 
wanting implied that degree of 
falsehood and deception that 4- 
mounted to dishonour. 

Rade as this chivalry was, it re- 
acted most favourably on manners; 
the courtesy of debate was never 
violated by any of those coarse con- 
tradictions and unseemly denials 
which lower parliamentary habits. 
Men knew well that the questions 
which touched personal honour 
were to be settled in another plaée, 
and that he who thinmerensdl the 
limits of a certain reserve. did 80 
with the full consctousness of all 
that might come of it. 

It was rare, too, to find that any- 
thing like bitterness survived the 
“meeting.” The quarrel once de- 
cided, men returned to the dai 
business of life without a parti 
of animosity towards each other. 
They had settled their difference, ° 
and there was an end of it. When 
Mr. Corry was lying ill of his wound 
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after his duel with. Grattan, a friend 
came to sit with bim ope day, and 
after talking some time in the dark- 
ened rovm,. let fall, some remarks re- 
flecting on the conduct of the. other's: 
late, antagonist,—‘‘ Hist!” cried. Oor- 

, ‘there’s. a. little fellow. asleep 
at. the foot of the bed would send 
a ball through, you if he heard 
that,” — the little fellow being 


Henry Grattan himself, who had) 


never guitted the bedside of the 
wounded man, and who bad just 
dropped off asleep from over-fatigue 
and watching. 

Now, to compass generosity. like 
this. was surely worth something; 
and I am by no means so certain 
that an equal, degree of. kind. feel- 
ing would follow on one of. our pre- 
sent-day. altercations, when right 
honourable and honourable gentle- 
men are led to the interchange of 
courtesies more, parliamentary than 
polite; nay, I. am_perfectiy con- 
vineed. that the good fellowship of 
that time, confessedly. greater than 
now, was mainly owing to the 
widely-spread respect for personal 
courage which pervaded public life. 

I think I hear some.one say, 
“This bloodthirsty Irishman wants 
to throw: us all back into the bar- 
barism that prevailed; in the days 
before the Upgion;” but.I. want 
nothing of the kind, 
at. the period referred to, the point 
of honour was too pedantically up- 
held; I think. men resiyned life 
on grounds totally unequal to such 
an appeal; I; think there, was an 
undue touchiness, an over-tensity, 
in the intercourse. of, the, time that 
was neither wholesome nor benefi- 
cial; but I will by no means con- 


cede that. all the, advantage is, on, 
one side, because we haye decreed; 
that a duel is a disgrace, and that; 


the man who fights one is disqualified 
for everyihing, 

Of the consequences. that. have 
followed. on the, severe penalties 
against. duelling in the service, I 
own frankly 1, cannot.venture to 
speak, and for this reason 1. cannot 
trust my temper to speak calmly, 

gross insnits, the cruel. wrongs, 
the insufferable, outrages. passed on 


I think that,, 
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men | who, to résent them, must 
have accepted their own) irretriev- 
able ruin, are. themes 1 dare not 
permit myself to discuss. Neither 
will I) suffer myself to say one 
word in disparagement of a system 
which honourable men are daily 
submitting to, with whet heart- 
burning: and indignation Heaven, 
alone could tell us! bot, writing as 
I do. in these sketches fully as much 
with reference to a public opinion: 
outside Great Britain as within her: 
limita, I desire to say that; this legis- 
lation of ours about duelling, and: 
the whole. tone of our public opin- 
ion on. the subject, has severely 

us in Oontinental estima- 
tion, -In_ the first place, no foreigner: 
can possibly understand an English- 
man’s unwillingness to “go out,” 
except on grounds that would im- 
peach personal courage, because no) 
foreigner knows ‘enough of our pub- 
lic feeling to comprehend the fatal 
injury inflicted on a man’s career 
in, England, by the repute of his 
having, fought a duel. There is not 
a section im all the complex ma- 
chinery of our society against which: 
the delinguent does. not horl his, 
defiance. As an eminent Irish 
judge, more remarkable for the 
bathos. than the accuracy of his 
eloquence, once said, “The prac; 
tice is. inhuman, it is uncivilized, it 
is unehristian; nay, gentlemen of, 
the jory, 1 will go further—it is: 
illegal!” 

Now, what man has the courage 
to face not merely the chance of be- 
ing shot, but the certainty of: being: 
stigmatised?’ I desire to déclare 
here that I am not speaking vaguely 
or from. bearsay. So tar asa long 
residence amongst foreigners. in; 
nearly all parts of . Europe enables) 
a man, to. pronounce, I claim the: 
right to declare that I know some-! 
thing about,them; and I koow of 
nothing that. seems, through every 
separate, people of the Continent, 
so universal. as the belief that 
Englishmen’ do not like to “go: 
out,” ; 

If a. Frenchman. or - an. Italian 
accept a challenge to a: duel, it. is a. 
sort of brevet of bravery; wounded. 
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or unwounded; he comes home 
from the field’ a hero. The news- 
papers record the achievement as 
something glorious, ‘and his friends 
call: to see him as/a species of Pala- 
din. If he can bat drive out with 
his. arm in a@ sling, ‘his fortune is 
made; and his’ recognition in @ 
café, his ‘smile. of bland and tri- 
umphant heroism, is a thing to be 
accepted with gratitade. Contrast 
this with the Englishman,’ hiding 
not alone from the law, but from 
public opinion; not merely dread- 
ing the Attorney-General, but far 
more fearing: his aunt in Chelten- 
ham, whose heir he was to have 
been, but who, being “a Christian 
woman,” will certainly have nothing 
to do with one ‘who sought the 
blood of a fellow-creature—albeit a 
fellow-creature who had inflicted the 
deepest wound.on his honour. 

Think of him, I> say, neither 
backed by the press, nor sustained 
by his friends, but nursing -his frac- 
tured femur in solitude, with the 
consciousness that he has ruined 
his fortune and done for his char- 
acter—that all the moments he 
can spare from his poultices must 
be passed in ‘apologies to his 
friends, and reiterated assurances 
that he only accepted the issue of 
arms after an amount of provoca- 
tion. that almost brought on an apo- 
plexy! And, last of all, imagine all 
the ridicule that awaits him—the 
pasquinades in the ‘Saturday,’ and 
the caricatures in» *Panch;’ and 
while the noble Count, his antago- 
nist, struts the’ “ Bois” as a Bay- 
ard, he must skulk about like a 
felon that has escaped by a flaw in 
the indictment ; a creature of whomi 
the world must be cautious, as of a 
dog that was onee mad, and that 
no one will guarantee against a re- 
turn of hydrophobia! 

They say no man would ever 
wish to be rescued from drowning 
if he only knew the tortures that 
awaited him from what is called 
the Humane Society. Indeed, the 
very description of them makes the 
guillotine or the garrotte seém in 
comparison ‘like a mild anodyne; 
but is not this exactly the position 
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of the unfortunate man in question?’ 
Be ready ‘with the pistol indeed!’ 
Be ready to accept loss of station,’ 
loss of respect, disinberitanc>, ‘es. 
trangement of ‘friends,  coldnesg 
of every one—not because ‘you 
were quarrelsome or contentious 
not because, being steady of hand 
and unerring ‘of. eye, you cond 
venture to assume a tone that was 
likely ‘to be resented—but simply 
because, with such French as a 
taught you at Ragby, you wou 
not permit the Count Hyppolite de 
Coupegorge to revile your nation and’ 
defame your countrywomen in an 
open café, but threatened to throw 
him and his shako into the street, © ° 
Tarn for a moment from the in-' 
dividual to the ‘nation, and see if 
this damaging conviction has not s 
great deal to do with the estimate 
of our country now formed ‘by all 
foreigners. We have’not, it is true, 
any enemy so grossly unjust as to 
deny courage to our nation; but 
there is a current belief fast settlin 
into a conviction that we are not 
“ready with the pistol ”"—that we re- 
quire more provocation, and endure’ 
more outrage, than any one else;, 
and that it is always safe to assume 
thet we will never fight if we can. 
possibly help it. 
The sarcasm of théMirst Napoleon, 
when he called: us a nation of shop- 
keepers, had a far deeper and broad- 
er significance than a reference to, 
our trading propensities. I¢ went: 
to imply, that in cultivating a spirit’ 
of gain, we had sacrificed the senti-" 
ment of glory; and that the lower. 
ambition ‘of money - getting had 
usurped the place that should be 
oceupied by a high and’ noble chi- 
valry. It was a very good thing to 
teach Frenchmen’ this; no better 
lesson could have been inculcated. 
than a contempt’ for a people who. 
had always beaten them. Still, as 
a mere measure of convenience, it, 
is rather hard ‘on us that we must 
be redaced to maintain our charac- 
ter for courage ‘by far more daring 
feats—by bolder deeds and more, 
enduring efforts, than ‘are called ‘for. 
from any otlier people. The man. 
who is ready with the pistol goes’ 
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out on the first legitimate provoca- 
tion, and, whether he shoots his 
man or is shot, the affair ends; but 
he who declines and hesitates gen- 
erally ends by such a disparagement 
of his courage, that he must fight 
some half-dozen times to set himself, 
right with the world. 

Why is France at the head of 
Europe? Simply because she is 
ready with the pistol. War may be 
all that you like to say of it. The 
Quakers have done the vituperation 
so perfectly that I need not repeat 
it; but there have always been 
wars, and there will always be wars 
in the world; and a drab-coated 
broad - brimmed _ thee - and - thou 
planet would be as dreary and 
tasteless as a ball ina counting- 
house. So long as England was 
ready with the pistol, there was not 
a nation in Europe dared to insult: 
ber, The,men who guided our des-: 
tinies through all the great wars of 
the First Empire were certainly not 
heaven-born statesmen in point of 
ability to devise, or eloquence to 
support, their measures—-they were 
possibly very inferior to those who 
now sit on the Treasury benches, 

In the Liverpool Cabinet) were no 
sich really professional - statesmen 
as we see in the present Ministry; 
and, yet, compare the England. of 
that day—one-eighth less in popu- 
lation, scarcely; much more than 
half as rich, as at present—com- 
pare that England with this, and 
will all the boastful leaders of the 
‘Times’ reconcile you to the. dif- 
ference? We were ready with the 
pistol in 1808; we were ready with 
it, also, after the rupture of the 
peace at Amiens; and ready enough 
in 1815, too, when we played, for 
the heaviest stake we had ever 
ventured. 

For myself, I'd rather have seen 
Napier’s fleet come back from the 
Baltic, shot-struck and disabled 
with damaged rigging and smashed 
balwarks, to tell that they had 
found the Russians tough custom- 
ers—able to give as good as they 
took—than see them sail into the 
Downs without a spar injured. or 
& block missing, and. hear that the 
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channels were intricate and the 
forts ugly, and that, all things con- 
sidered, it was just as well to have 
nothing to do with them. Nelson 
found his: way through more tor- 
tuous windings, in ‘that  self-same 
sea, to find at the end very diffe- 
rent batteries from those of Swe- 
borg or Bommersund; but he was 
one of those who were “ready with 
the pistol.” 

I do not. believe that the Nation 
at large is 1 If bat what it al- 
ways was. am convinced that 
to-morrow we could count upon 
every great quality of noble heroism 
and daring that have given us 
name in history. 

But we want a little of that in- 
discipline of our fathers—that re- 
sistance to dictation, let it come 
from press or public—that haughty 
spirit which did not .stop to count 
the cost when an insult was to be 
wiped out, and which, if it occasion- 
ally Jed us into embarrassments, 
ended by making our nation the 
freest and the foremost of Europe. 
. what we may, we are not a 
military people, and the best proof: 
of it is this—that we never can 
fight unless we are angry. I half 
wish that we were a little angry 
now, if only that one result. should 
follow, and that we could show the 
world that the time is not gone by 
when we could be “ready with the 
pisto ” ; 

But one word more. I am not 
indifferent to—I am deeply grate- 
fal forthe improved tone of our 
civilisation, by which we have sup- 
pressed the fire-eater and put 
down the bully. I know of nothing 
so creditable to our manners, as 
that tacit understanding amongst 
all. gentlemen, that the roffian is 
not to be tolerated who, on the 
strength of his skill with a pis- 
tol, presuthes to lord it over so- 
ciety. . I think that by this step 
alone we have established an indis- 
eg right to declare that we 

ave made some progress in civilisa- 
~ ak, 

thi too, it is an immense 
gain to good breeding, and conse- 
quently to the enjoyment of all 
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social ‘intercourse, that, instead of, 
as. formerly, merging all question 
of right and w in a hostile 
meeting, men are obliged nowadays 
to stand forth before the world— 
not alone to vindicate their charac- 
ters for honour and honesty, but for 
good temper and for forbearance. 
We have got thus far in England, 
and I would only say, let us not 
imperil this immense boon by pre- 
suming too far on its benefits; and, 
above all, let’ us not forget that this 
great change in manners has made 
bat little progress beyond the limits 
of our own country, and is still as 
esfentially English as our Habeas 
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There are certain “ Shams ”—I 
hate the word, for itisa pet. one of 
the greatest of ‘alia shams—which 
the world is at last getting weary of. 
Diplomatic councils!: The veriest 
tyro in the study of human nature 
must know the hopelessness of 
bringing men to discuss 4 subject 
of direct interest to themselves. 
Of the «thirteen wise men who 
formed the late Conference, each 
had a distinct and separate object 
to attain. To take the: principals: 
Denmark. desired not to be dis- 
membered; Prussia wished not 
only to. dismember, but to absorb a 
large proportion of the fragments; 
Austria bad assisted at the dismem- 
berment only to show the rest of 
Germany that she was as patriotic 
as; Prussia, and could be as brutal, 
ag unjust, and as fond of pillage, as 
if she had been a Lutheran state; 
England endeavoured to keep the 
peace, because in no possible even- 
tuality could. war give her anything 
except an increase to her debt; 
while France, whose: whole object 
has been for years past the spread 
of distrast. through» Europe, . the 
raptare of the ties that once bound 
nations together, and more espe- 
cially the complete insolation of 
England — France looked on de- 
lighted at the grand imbroglio, 
well knowing that the time of 
anarchy was coming; when she 
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Corpus, our bitter beer, or our’ beef, 
Foreigners, let it be remembered, 
will neither understand nor give us 
credit for it. If there is anything 
in our ways and habits totally 
above their comprehension, it is 
our system— whether in_ political 
or social life—of dispensing with: 
checks, That public opinion can 
keep the peace in the street and in 
the salon is a hopeless riddle to 
them. And now I have done, I 
trust not to be misunderstood, and 
that they who have had the patience 
to follow me, will see when and 
why I deem a “man. should be 
ready with the pistol.” 


UNLUCKY NUMBER, 


could seize on the spoils. How 
‘:dignified reserve,” as the  Moni- 
teur”: so besutifully styles it, re 
minds me of a scene I once wit- 
nessed in a Mississippi steamer. 
There was, as is usual, a Jarge party 
engaged at play in the cabin—very 
high play—stimulated by strong 
passion and strong drink; and a 
dispute arose as to the rightful 
winner of the'pool. The discussion 
was very violent, the language used 
of the strongest, and intimations 
were exchanged that when once’ 
on shore the matter should be de 
termined by an appeal to something 
besides- words—when suddenly an 
immensely large man, so tall that 
he towered by a head above his’ 
fellows, arose, and, drawing himself’ 
up to his full height, cried © out, 
“T'll have none of this!’ Here's’ 
how it’s to be;” and he struck the 
table with his fist a blow that 
made it resound. “Every gentle 
mah in this cabin has his revolver 
and his bowie-knife: let us 
out the lights, and see who'll have 
the money!” It is needless to say 
how quickly the proposal scattered 
the company. , 
Now, the Conference we have 
just witnessed did not end without 
results because the Danes were 
obstinate, or the Prussians inordi- 
nate in their demands, or the Aa» 
trians undecided whether to oat- 
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rage England or the “Bund.” The 
Conference was a failure simply 
because France would take no part 
in its deliberations, France was 
there to be the dignified spectator 
of an unruly discussion— the one 
calm, well-bred individual in a 
brawling company. While one 
screamed the ‘‘ Schlei!” and another 
yelled the ‘“‘Dannewerk!” France 
only smiled blandly on each, gently 
hinting how honourable were all 
strong convictions, and how refresh- 
ing it was to witness such ardour 
in an age that had been reproached 
with its cold infidelity. She saw, 
in fact, that by simply waiting “ the 
lights would be put out,” and she 
knew who'd get the money. 

The “power of the unknown 
number is incommensurable,” was 
a maxim of the First Napoleon, and 
in the reserve—in the unexpressed 
determination — of the present Em- 
peror, lies all his weight at this 
moment. The press of Germany 
assures him that the hour is com- 
ing in which he will destroy for 
ever the boasted maritime supre- 
macy of England, and humble the 
Power that has so long been mis- 
tress of the seas. The English 
papers assure him that he may have 
the Rhine for the asking! and thus 
this accident of an accident, by 
our unstatesmanlike courses, by our 
want of foresight, and our utter 
forgetfulness of even late history, 
is now the master of Europe. 

We have done for this man all 
that genius, which he has not, and 
all that craft, which he has, could 

ssibly have done for him. We 

ve broken up all the coalitions 
which years of common danger had 
cemented, and the friendships we 
had pledged when fighting side by 
side for the same cause; we have 
made him great, not from any quali- 
ties of greatness in himself, but 
because we brought ourselves so 
a that we stand humbled before 

m., 

All that the great Emperor could 
not do with his genius, the little 
Emperor has done by our. folly. 
What the grandest conceptions and 
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the greatest calculations failed to 
accomplish, we have brought about 
by the insensate stupidity of not 
believing that an insignificant intel- 
lect may become dominant in an 
age of mediocrity, and that there 
are eras in life in which the craft of 
a conspirator can take the place of 
the statesman. I am quite sure we 
ought. never to have gone to war 
about Denmark. Her cause was 
not at any time one of that clear, 
palpable, unmistakable nature that 
justifies going to war for. It would 
have been like trying to settle a 
case in equity by a duel! The 
Danish question was precisely one 
for a Chancery suit, and it might . 
have followed the fortunes of one 
if it had not been that a very small 
Prussian, M. Bismarck, had got into 
his head the ambition of being a 
great Minister. To turn off the 
attention of the Radicals at home 
he got up the row abroad; and we, 
instead of aiding the Liberal party, 
as we might and ought to have 
done, by unmasking his roguery, 
and showing that the attack on 
Denmark was a mere fraud,—we 
actually took him at his word, and 
affected to believe him to be the 
advanced-guard of German Liberal- 
ism, the herald of that mighty spirit 
that comes out every fifty years or 
so, to sing, ‘‘Wo ist das Deutsches 
Vaterland?” Dumas tells us some- 
where of a mayor in France that 
endowed his native town with a 
lake, but which, as it was only three 
inches deep at its deepest part, no- 
body would accept as a real piece 
of water, till one day, by some acci- 
dent, a wild duck, a solitary bird of 
eccentric taste, actually descended 
and alighted on the pond; taki 
it, as he quaintly says, ‘“‘au sérieux. 
From that hour the mayor's tri- 
umph was assured, Now Lord 
Russell performed the wild duck to 
M. Bismarck’s lake; and had he never 
gone paddling there, the water 
would have dried up long ago, and 
the stench of the swamp would 
have kept off all invaders. 

Bismarck never believed in Schles- 
wig-Holstein any. more than the 
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mayor believed in the water. It 
was that “Duck” of ours did it all. 
Why won't he keep to his own pud- 
dles, where he can do no mischief ? 

‘“*T told you it was water,” screams 
Bismarck; ‘and you see I was right. 
Look at Russell: he is come down 
to bathe in it.” This was the begin- 
ning of the mess. The second stage 
was a speech—an extra-parliamen- 
tary utterance, as the ‘ Times,’ with 
a superfetation of bad _phrase- 
ology, styles it. Now, whether it 
be some old remnant of the public 
school that survives in our states- 
men or not, I cannot say, but cer- 
tainly vacation always seems too 
much for them; and when the par- 
liamentary “half” is over, they ap- 
pear to take leave of their wits. It 
was at such a moment as this the 
Foreign Secretary told Russia she 
had forfeited her claim to Poland, 
and also informed Germany that 
on the day she attacked Denmark, 
she’d find somebody else in the 
Baltic that she didn’t look for. 

Now, this was all Bismarck want- 
ed. ‘To make Germany believe that 
his little war was a great national 
movement, was his real difficulty. 
To persuade the forty millions of 
beer-drinking dreamers that some- 
body had said something disre- 
spectful of sawer kraut was not an 
east task. No one in Europe 
troubles his head much about Ger- 
many in ordinary times, and to 
imagine that they would get up a 
fervour about freedom, and lash 
themselves into an ecstasy on the 
subject of liberty, seemed as likely 
as that the hippopotamus .in the 
Zoological Gardens should insist 
on being permitted to dance on 
the tight-rope. 

The German devotion to liberty 
—this sudden uprising in favour of 
freedom — is somewhat droll; but 
Alphonse Karr says that ‘the lib- 
erty of the press is indescribably 
dear to that interesting portion of 
the population who can’t read ;” so, 
possibly, it is the unknown that 
gives the charm to this German 
infatuation, as “distance lends en- 
chantment to the view.” 
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At all events, they got up a 
white-heat patriotism. It glowed, 
it flared, and it sputtered all the 
more vigorously, perbaps, that 
France only smiled and said, “‘ How 
picturesque!” When one of the 
minor theatres parodied the Italian 
drama, it was Paul Bedford per- 
formed the part of Medea. It is 
needless to say what a shock such 
a travestie gave to all who really 
enjoyed the great personation of 
Ristori. In exactly the same taste 
and spirit do we see the new piece, 
the regeneration of Germany, an- 
nounced —the part of Garibaldi by 
M. Bismarck. 

Now to give an illustration. If 
the late Mr. Palmer of Rugely, some 
days after his conviction, had ex- 
pressed a strong desire to be elected 
President of the Humane Society, 
would not the ambition have ex- 
cited some question at least as to 
his motives? And in the name of 
all common sense, was not Bismarck 
just as notorious as Palmer? was 
there anything that the one had not 
done to extinguish life that the 
other had not tried to stifle liberty? 
Palmer laughed at and derided the 
tests employed to unmask him; 
so did Bismarck. Palmer made “his 
book” to win by putting his anta- 
gonist out of the way —so did Bis- 
marck, I only wish I could carry 
my comparison farther. At all 
events, would it not have been pos- 
sible to show the German people— 
I don’t mean the narrow-minded 
Berlin folk, the smallest, meanest, 
most poor-spirited population I 
ever encountered, but the great* 
kraut-eating, solid, and, in the main, 
right-hearted German nation — that 
this man Bismarck meant no good 
by them? He was like a man en- 
couraging a mob to attack a smith’s 
shop that he might obtain the 
handcuffs to put on his follow- 
ers afterwards. By what freak of 
imagination could any one convert 
him who had defied the Parliament, 
and threatened to impose taxation 
by a royal edict, into an apostle of ' 
Liberty ? 

What were our Ministers and 
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envoys doing in Germany not to 
have shown our Foreign Office the 
danger that was impending, and 
the urgent necessity there existed 
for promptly unmasking this man’s 
designs, and showing the great Ger- 
man people that he could never 
be taken as the exponent of their 
wishes—the representative of their 
hopes ? 

t must be owned that the Whigs 
have a sort of knack of this kind of 
bungling. When Daniel O’ Connell 
had stamped himself as a rebel, 
the Whig Government of -the day 
whitewashed him into a patriot ; 
and now that Bismarck has out- 
raged the Chamber and denouced 
the Constitution, our Ministers 
have stepped ‘in with a bill of in- 
demnity, and agreed to regard him 
as the incarnate soul of an awak- 
ened Germany. And as if this was 
not enough, they have, by holding 
out false hopes to Denmark, en- 
couraged a resistance, to overcome 
which, has converted Bismarck into 
a hero! 

When the history of our time 
shall be written, it will puzzle pos- 
terity to account for the amount of 
influence wielded in it by men so pal- 
pably third-rate in ability, nor will 
the riddle be explained without 
adverting to the calibre of those 
who opposed them. Then will it 
be seen how small was the stature 
that ranked as a giant amongst 
pigmies. 

Still, no great cleverness was 
needed either to detect this fraud or 
unmask it; and I would ask, What 
were our envoys doing in Ger- 
many? Why did they not neu- 
tralise this man’s influence. Why 
not expose the rotten treachery by 
which he was entrapping. the na- 
tion into a war whose only issue 
must be its own subjugation? And 
why did our own Foreign Office 
accept him in the character of a 
liberator ? 

The simple truth is, we were 
out-manceuvred and jockeyed. We 
wanted to bully the Diet, and called 
in the assistance of Prussia; but 
“the man in blue” was not a po- 
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liceman, as we believed, but the 
chief of the gang, and the very first 
to rob the premises. 

Having told the Danes that they 
should not be left to themselves, it 
was somewhat difficult to get out of 
our scrape when the time of trial 
approached, We did this, however, 
ingeniously. We made proposals 
to them, as the price of our friend- 
ship, so humiliating that we deem- 
ed them impossible of acceptance. 
They disappointed us; they agreed 
to everything. The allies, however, 
seeing that Denmark was to be dis- 
posed of by auction, outbid us, and 
we gave up the lot that had been 
actually knocked down to us. 

We then called for a Conference. 
The word Congress was not palat- 
able; and as modest people put 
“tea” on their cards when they 
mean an evening party, we only 
said Conference, not Congress. 

Let any one imagine thirteen 
men, quibblers by profession, and 
obstructive through-the force of 
habit, met together to agree on a 
question where each had a strong 
interest in differing from all the 
rest, and where any possible plan 
could never have the approval of 
more than the man who proposed 
it. Let him figure to his mind 
thirteen nationalities stimulated by 
all their characteristic prejudices, 
and ‘goaded on by the language, 
more or less inflammatory, of their 
respective newspapers, and say whe- 
ther these deliberations were likely 
to lead to peace. 

Through the fragments that have 
reached us we can form some notion 
of the task of -him whose doings 
most nearly concern us—our Fo- 
reign Secretary; and certainly no 
man ever seemed more inexhaust- 
ible in resources of which nobody 
cared to avail himself. Whatever he 
proposed was immediately scouted. 
He recommended a line of demar- 
cation—neither side would hear of 
it; he suggested another—they got 
sulky and refused it ; he counselled 
an arbitration, and named. the ar- 
biter—and immediately the com- 
pany got up and walked home. 
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Now, while all this was going on— 
and remember, it was not our quarrel 
at all; we bad only lent our front 
parlour to the gentlemen who were 
to settle it—-we were made the 
mark of all the abuse and vitupera- 
tion of Europe. For a while, in- 
deed, it startled us to be called 
braggarts and bullies, faithless allies 
and treacherous friends; but we 
got accustomed to even worse, 
and grew to see ourselves written 
down cowards in that guttural lan- 
guage whose most endearing word 
sounds like an imprecation. 

If, we burned and destroyed every 
old rotten Prussian town in the 
Baltic to-morrow—no very great 
achievement—it would no more re- 
pay us for all the insolence that we 
have put up with, than does the 
infliction of a forty-shilling fine on 
the cabman recompense the gentle- 
man whom he has blackguarded for 
an hour in a crowded thoroughfare. 

The Germans are not bad people, 
but they are .grob, which is some- 
thing more than rude, something 
compounded of insolence and stu- 
ory” The fraction of right they 

ad in this quarrel excited their 
imaginations ; their success in arms, 
like all unaccustomed _ sensations, 
turned their heads completely, for 
though Doppel was on a hill, it was 
so unlike Jena! 

We fared badly in the negotia- 
tions, and came ill out of the Con- 
ference. We are insulted, outraged, 
and reviled from one end of the 
Continent to the other. We are 
told that our influence is ended in 
Europe, and that the sooner we 
recognise our position as a fourth- 
rate Power the happier will it be 
for us. Our fair-spoken ally, 
France, too, who has had good 
words for everybody—pity for the 
Danes and praise for the Prussians 
—tells us that in our aquatic ca- 
pacity we may make some noise, 
but as a terrestrial people we are 
nothing, and that in our “little 
war,” if we make one, nobody need 
be inconvenienced; and yet with 
all this—not very pleasant to bear 
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—I agree, provided we do not go 
to war against Germany, and thus 
offer our open flank to the assault 
of an ally far more dangerous than 
all our enemies. The Germans 
will one day get over their indi- 
gestion. Much ought to be for- 
given to the eaters of sauer kraut. 
They will recover, not their good 
manners, for they have lost noné, 
but their good-humour, which they 
once had ; they will see that they 
have been cheated by their own 
leaders, and will make a sort of 
amende.to us in some stupid way 
of their own. But the French will 
hate as they have also hated us; 
and their Emperor, if the hour 
comes that he can slip his blood- 
hounds against’ us, will attach to 
his name and his dynasty a loyalty 
that all the conquests of the Con- 
tinent would never bring him. 

If the fight is to come, let it be a 
fair one ; let us not come into the 
ring with an arm tied; and for 
this reason I say, No war with 
Germany, nor any Continental war 
in which France has not pronounced 
the side she takes, 

Above all, no little wars; and 
the best way to avoid them is, no 
Conferences. I know something 
of the sort of people who assemble 
at these councils; and I declare 
solemnly, I do not think there isa 
question in religion, ethics, or even 
art, that thirteen diplomatists could 
discuss without thirteen separate 
and divergent opinions. 

Their profession, if we may dig- 
nify their calling by the name, 
teaches little beyond hair-splitting ; 
and the highest ambition of any. is, 
to connect his name with some 
treaty or some convention that may 
hand him down, in connection 
with another like himself, to a pos- 
terity that in all likelihood will be 
grateful to neither of them. Ima- 
gine thirteen doctors consulting 
over a patient, of whom a. large 
majority would rather that the 
sick man should die, and you have 
some idea of the late Conference at 
London. 
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Tnese were eventful days in 
Grange Lane, when gossip was not 
nearly rapid enough to follow the 
march of events. When Mr. Went- 
worth went to lunch with his family, 
the two sisters kept together in the 
drawing-room, which seemed again 
re-consecrated to the purposes of 
life. Lucy had not much_inclina- 
tion just at that moment to move 
out of her chair; she was not soci- 
able, to tell the truth, nor disposed 
to talk even about the new prospects 
which were brightening over both. 
She even took out her needlework, 
to the disgust of her sister. ‘“‘ When 
there are so many things to talk 
about, and so rhuch to be consider- 
ed,” Miss Wodehouse said, with a 
little indignation, 
within herself whether Lucy was 
really insensible to ‘‘ what had hap- 
pened,” or whether the sense of 
duty was strong upon her little 
sister even in the height of her 
happiness. A woman of greater 
experience or discrimination might 
have perceived that Lucy had_ re- 
tired into that sacred silence, sweet- 
est of all youthful privileges, in 
which she could dream over to her- 
self the wonderful hour which had 
—_ come to an end, and the fair 
uture of which it was the gateway. 
As for Miss Wodehouse herself, she 
was in a flutter, and could not get 
over the sense of haste and confu- 
sion which this last new incident 
had brought upon her. Things 
were going too fast around her, and 
the timid woman was out of breath. 
Lucy’s composure at such a moment, 
and, above all, the production of 
her needlework, was beyond the 
comprehension of the elder sister. 

“My dear,” said Miss Wodehouse, 
with an effort, “I don’t doubt that 
these poor people are badly off, and 
I am sure it is very good of you to 
work for them; but if you will 
only think how many things there 


and wondered 


are to do! My darling, I am afraid 
you will have to—to make your 
own dresses in future, which is 
what I never thought to see,” she 
said, putting her handkerchief to . 
her eyes; “and we have not had 
any talk about anything, Lucy, and 
there are so many things to think 
of!” Miss Wodehouse, who was 
moving about the room as she spoke, 
began to lift her own books and 
special property off the centre table. 
The books were principally ancient 
Annuals in pretty bindings, which no 
representation on Lucy’s part could 
induce her to think out of date; 
and among her other possessions 
was a little desk in Indian mosaic, 
of ivory, which had been an insti- 
tution in the house from Lucy’s 
earliest recollection. ‘And these 


sare yours, Lucy dear,” said Miss 


Wodehouse, standing up on a chair 
to take down from the wall two 
little pictures which hung,side by 
side. They were copies both, and 
neither of great value; one repre- 
senting the San Sisto Madonna, 
and the other a sweet St. Agnes, 
whom Lucy had in her earlier days 
taken to her heart. Lucy’s slumber- 
ing attention was roused by this 
sacrilegious act. She gave a little 
scream, and dropped her work out 
of her hands. 

“What do I mean?” said Miss 


‘Wodehouse; “indeed, Lucy dear, 


we must look it in the face. It is 
not our drawing-room any longer, 
you know.” Here she made a 
pause, and sighed; but somehow a 
vision of the other drawing-room 
which was awaiting her in the new 
rectory, made the prospect less dole- 
ful than it might have been. She 
cleared up in a surprising way as 
she turned to look at her own pro- 
perty on the table. “My cousin 
Jack gave me this,” said the gentle 
woman, brushing a little dust off 
her pretty desk. “When it came 
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first, there was nothing like it in 
Carlingford, for that was before 
Colonel Chiley and those other 
Indian people had settled here. 
' Jack was rather fond of me in those 
days, you know, though I never 
cared for him,” the elder sister 
continued, with a smile. ‘“ Poor 
fellow! they said he was not very 
happy when he married.” Though 
this was rather a sad fact, Miss 
Wodehouse announced it not with- 
out a certain gentle satisfaction. 
** And, Lucy dear, it is our duty to 
put aside our own things ; they were 
all presents, you know,” she said, 
standing up on the chair again to 
reach down the St. Agnes, which, ever 
since Lucy had been confirmed, had 
hung opposite to her on'the wall. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” cried Lucy. 
In that little bit of time, not more 
than five minutes as it appeared, 
the familiar room, which had just 
heard the romance of her youth, had 
come to have a dismantled and de- 
solated look. The agent of this 
destruction, who saw in her mind’s 
eye a new scene, altogether surpass- 
ing the old, looked complacently up- 
on her work, and piled the abstract- 
ed articles on the top of each other, 
with a pleasant sense of property. 

“And your little chair and 
work-table are yours,” said Miss 
Wodehouse; ‘they were always 
considered yours. You worked the 
chair yourself, though perhaps Miss 
Gibbons helped you a little; and 
the table, you know, was sent home 
the day you were eighteen. It was 
—-a present, you remember. Don't 
cry, my darling, don’t cry; oh, I 
am sure I did not mean anything! ” 
cried Miss Wodehouse, putting 
down the St. Agnes and flying to 
her sister, about whom she threw 
her arms. “My hands are all 
dusty, dear,” said the repentant 
woman; “but you know, Lucy, we 
must look it in the face, for it is not 
our drawing-room now. Tom may 
come in any day and say—oh, dear, 
dear, here is some one coming up- 
stairs |” 

Lucy extricated herself from her 
sister’s arms when she heard foot- 
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steps outside. “If it is anybody 
who has a right to come, I suppose 
we are able to receive them,” she 
said, and sat erect over her needle- 
work, with a changed countenance, 
not condescending so much as to 
look towards the door.. 

“But what if it should be Tom? 
Oh, Lucy dear, don’t be_uncivil to 
him,’ said the elder sister. Miss 
Wodehouse even made a furtive 
attempt to replace the things, in 


“which she was indignantly stopped 


by Lucy. “But, my dear, perhaps 
it is Tom,” said the alarmed woman, 
and sank trembling into a chair 
against the St. Agnes, which had 
just been deposited there. 

“It does not matter who it is,” 
said Lucy with dignity. For her 
own part, she felt too much ag- 
grieved to mention his name — ag- 
grieved by her own ignorance, by 
the deception that had been prac- 
tised upon her, by the character of 
the man whom she was obliged to 
call her brother, and chiefly by his 
sexistence, which was the principal 
grievance of all. Lucy’s brief life 
had been embellished almost. ever 
since she had been capable of in- 
dependent action, by deeds and 
thoughts of mercy. With her whole 
heart she was a disciple of. Him 
who came to seek the lost ; notwith- 
standing, a natural human senti- 
ment in her heart protested against 
the existence of this man, who 
had brought shame and dis‘ress 
into the family without any act of 
theirs, and who. injured everybody 
he came in contact with. When 
the thought of Rosa Elsworthy 
occurred to her, a burning blush 
came upon Lucy’s cheek —why 
were such men permitted in God's 
world? To be sure, when she came 
to be aware of what she was think- 
ing, Lucy felt guilty, and called 
herself a Pharisee, and said a prayer 
in her heart for the man who had 
upset all her cherished ideas of her 
family and home; but, after all, 
that was an afterthought, and did 
not alter her instinctive sense of 
repulsion and indignation. All 
this swept rapidly through her 
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mind while she sat awaiting the 
entrance of the person or persons 
who were approaching the door. 
“Tf it is the—the owner of the 
house,. it will be best to tell him 
what things you mean to remove,” 
said Lucy ; and before Miss Wode- 
house. could answer, the door was 
opened. ‘They started, however, to 
perceive not Wodehouse, but a per- 
sonage of very different appearance, 
who came in with an easy air of 
polite apology, and looked at them 
with eyes which recalled to Lucy 
the eyes which had been gazing 
into her own scarcely an hour ago. 
“Pardon me,” said this unlooked- 
for visitor; “your brother, Miss 
Wédehouse, finds some difficulty in 
explaining himself to relations from 
whom he has been separated so 
long. Not to interfere with family 
privacy, will you let me assist at 
the conference?’ said Jack Went- 
worth, ‘My brother, I  under- 
stand, is a friend of yours, and 
your brother—is a—hem—a friend 
of mine,” the diplomatist added, 
searcely able to avoid making a 
wry face over the statement. Wode- 
house came in behind, looking an 
inch or two taller for that acknow- 
ledgment, and sat down, confront- 
ing his sisters, who were standing 
on the defensive. The heir, too, 
had a strong sense of property, as 
was natural, and the disarrange- 
ment of the room struck him in 
that point of view, especially as 
Miss Wodehouse continued to prop 
herself up against the St. Agnes in 
the back of her chair. Wodehouse 
looked from the wall to the table, 
and saw what appeared to him a 
clear case of intended spoliation, 
“By dove, they didn’t mean to 
go empty-handed,” said the vaga- 
bond, who naturally judged accord- 
ing to his own standard, and knew 
no better. Upon which Lucy, ris- 
ing with youthful state and dig- 
nity, took the explanation upon 
herself. 

“TI do not see why we should 
have the mortification of a spec- 
tator,” said ‘Lucy, who already, 
having been engaged three-quarters 


of an hour, felt deeply disinclined 
to reveal the weak points'of her 
own family to the inspection of the 
Wentworths. “ All that there is 
to explain can be done very simply. 
Thank you, I will not sit down. 
Up to this time we may be allowed 
to imagine ourselves in,our own 
—in our father’s house. What we 
have to say is simple enough.” 

“But pardon me, my dear Miss 
Wodehouse——” said Jack Went- 
worth, 

““My sister is Miss Wodehouse,” 
said Lucy. ‘“ What there is to set- 
tle had better be arranged with our 
—our brother, If he will tell us 
precisely when he wishes us to go 
away, we shall be ready. Mary is 
going to be married,” she went on, 
turning round so as to face Wode- 
house, and addressing him _point- 
edly, though she did not look at 
him—to the exclusion of Jack, who, 
experienced man as he was, felt 
disconcerted, and addressed him- 
self with more precaution to a task 
which was less easy than he sup- 
posed. . 

“Oh, Lucy!” cried Miss, Wode- 
house, with a blush worthy of 
eighteen. It was perhaps the first 
time that the fact had been so 
broadly stated, and the sudden an- 
nouncement made before two men 
overwhelmed the timid woman. 
Then she was older than Lucy, 
and had picked up in the course of 
her career one or two inevitable 
scraps of experience, and she could 
not but wonder with a momenta 
qualm what Mr. Proctor might think 
of his brother-in-law. Lucy, who 
thought Mr. Proctor only too well 
off, went on without regarding her 
sister’s exclamation. 

“IT do not know when the mar- 
riage is to be—I don’t suppose they 
have fixed it yet,” said Lucy ; “ but 
it appears to me that it would save 
us all some trouble if we were 
allowed to remain until that time. 
I do not mean to ask any favour,” 
she said, with a little more sharp- 
ness and less dignity. ‘“ We could 
pay rent for that matter, if—if it 
were desired. She is your sister,” 
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said Lucy, suddenly looking Wode- 
house in the face, “as well as mine. 
I daresay she has done as much for 
you as she has forme. I don’t ask 
any favour for her—but I would cut 
off my little finger if that would 
please her,” cried the excited young 
woman, with a wildness of illustra- 
tion so totally out of keeping with 
the matter referred to, that Miss 
Wodehouse, in the midst of her 
emotion, could scarcely restrain a 
scream of terror; “and you too 
might be willing to do something ; 
you cannot have any kind of feeling 
for me,” Lucy continued, recover- 
ing herself; ‘ but you might perhaps 
have some feeling for Mary. If we 
can be permitted to remain until 
her marriage takes place, it may 
perhaps bring about—a feeling— 
more like—relations; and I shall 
be able to ” 

“Forgive you,” Lucy was about 
to say, but fortunately stopped 
herself in time; for it was the fact 
of his existence that she had to 
forgive, and naturally such an 
amount of toleration was difficult 
to explain. As for Wodehouse 
himself, he listened to this appeal 
with very mingled feelings. Some 
natural admiration and liking woke 
in his dull. mind as Lucy spoke. 
He was not destitute of good im- 
pulses, nor of the ordinary human 
affections. His little sister was 
pretty, and a lady, and clever enough 
to put Jack Wentworth much more 
in the background than usual. He 
said “ By Jove” to himself three or 
four times over in his beard, and 
showed a little emotion when she 
said he could have no feeling for 
her. At that point of Lucy’s ad 
dress he moved about uneasily in 
his chair, and plucked at his beard, 
and felt himself anything but com- 
fortable. “‘By Jove, I never had 
a chance,” the prodigal said, in his 
undertone. “TI might have cared 
a deal for her if I had had a chance. 
She might have done a fellow good, 
by Jove,” mutterings of which Lucy 
took no manner of notice, but pro- 
ceeded with her speech. When she 
had ended, and it became apparent 
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that an answer was expected of 
him, Wodehouse flushed all over 
with the embarrassment of the po- 
sition. He cleared his throat, he 
shifted. his eyes, which were em- 
barrassed by Lucy’s gaze, he pushed 
his chair, from the table, and made 
various attempts to collect himself, 
but at last ended by a pitiful ap 
peal to Jack Wentworth, who had 
been looking seriously on. “ You 
might come to a fellow’s assistance !” 
cried Wodéhouse. “By Jove, it 
was for that you came here.” 

“The Miss Wodehouses _ evi- 
dently prefer to communicate with 
their brother direct,” said Jack 
Wentworth, “which is a very, na 
tural sentiment. If I interfere, it 
is simply because IT have had the 
advantage of talking the matter 
over, and understanding a little 
what you mean. Miss Wodchouse, 
your brother is not disposed to 
act the part of a domestic tyrant. 
He has come here to offer you the 
house, which must have so many 
tender associations for you, not 
for a short period, as’ you wish, 
but for. - 

“T didn’t know she was going to 
be married,” exclaimed Wodehouse 
—‘that makes all the difference, by 
Jove. Lucy will marry fast enough; 
but as for Mary, I never thought 
she would hook any one at her time 
of life,” said the vagabond, with 
rude laugh. He turned to Lucy, 
not knowing any better, and with 
some intention of pleasing her; but 
being met by a look of indigna- 
tion under which he faltered, he 
went back to his natural réle of 
sulky insolence. “By Jove, when 
I gave in to make such an offer, I 
never thought she had a cHance of 
getting married,” said the heir. “I 
ain’t going to give what belongs to 
me to another man 

“Your brother wishes,” said Jack 
Wentworth, calmly, “ to make over 
the house and furniture as it stands 
to you and your sister, Miss Wode- 
house. Of course it is not to be 
expected that he should be sorry to 
get his father’s property; but he is 
sorry that there should be no—no 
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provision for you. He means that 
you should have the house——” 

“But I never thought she was 
going to be married, by Jove,” pro- 
tested the rightful owner. ‘Look 
here, Molly ; you shall have the fur- 
niture. The house would sell for a 
good bit of money. I tell you, 
Wentworth “4 

Jack Wentworth did not move 
from the mantelpiece where he was 
standing, but he cast a glance upon 
his unlucky follower which. froze 
the words on his lips. “My good 
fellow, you are quite at liberty to 
decline my mediation in your 
affairs. Probably you can manage 
them better your own way,” said 
Wodehouse’s hero. “I can only 
beg the Miss Wodehouses to par- 
don my intrusion.” Jack Went- 
worth’s first step towards the door 
let loose a flood of nameless ter- 
rors upon the soul of his victim. 
If he were abandoned by his 
powerful protector, what would 
‘become of him? His very desire 
of money, and the avarice which 
prompted him to grudge making 
any provision for his sisters, was, 
after all, not real avarice, but the 
spendthrift’s longing for more: to 
spend. The house which he was 
sentenced to give up represented 
not so much gold and silver, but so 
many pleasures, fine dinners, and 
bad company. He could order the 
dinners by himself, it is true, and 
get men like himself to eat them; 
but the fine people—the men who 
had once been fine, and who still 
retained a certain tarnished glory 
—were, so far as Wodehouse was 
concerned, entirely in Jack Went- 
worth’s keeping. He made a piteous 
appeal to his patron as the great 
man turned to go away. 

“T don’t see what good it can do 
you to rob a poor fellow!” cried 
Wodehouse. ‘But look here, I ain’t 
going to turn against your advice. 
I'll give it them, by Jove, for life— 
that, is, for Mary’s life,” said the 
munificent brother. ‘She’s twenty 
years older than Lucy % 

“How do you dare to subject us 
to such insults?” cried the indig- 
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nant Lucy, whose little hand clench- 
ed involuntarily in her passion. 
She had a great deal of self-con- 
trol, but she was not quite equal 
to such an emergency; and it was 
all she could do to keep from stamp- 
ing her foot, which was the only 
utterance of rage possible to a gen- 
tlewoman in her position “I 
would rather see my father’s house 
desecrated by you living in it,” she 
cried, passionately, “ than accept it 
as a gift from your hands. Mary, 
we are not obliged to submit to 
this. Let us rather go away at 
once. I will not remain in the 
same room with this man!” cried 
Lucy. She was so overwhelmed 
with her unwonted passion that 
she lost all command of the posi- 
tion, and even of herself, and was 
false for the moment to all her 
sweet codes of womanly behaviour. 
“How dare you, sir!” she cried, 
in the sudden storm, for which no- 
body was prepared. “We will re- 
move the things belonging to us, 
with which nobody has any right 
to interfere, and we will leave im- 
mediately. Mary, come with me!” 
When she had said this, Lucy swept 
out of the room, pale as a little 
fury, and feeling in her heart a 
savage female inclination to strike 
Jack Wentworth, who opened the 
door for her, with her little white 
clenched hand. Too much excited 
to remark whether her sister had 
followed her, Lucy ran_ up-stairs 
to her room, and there gave way 
to the inevitable tears. Coming 
to herself after that was a terribly 
humbling process to the little 
Anglican. She had never fallen 
into “a passion” before that she 
knew of, certainly never since 
nursery times; and often enough 
her severe serene girlhood bad look- 
ed reproving and surprised upon 
the tumults of Prickett’s, Lane, 
awing the-belligerents into at least 
temporary silence. Now poor Lucy 
sat and cried over her downfall; 
she had forgotten herself; she had 
been conscious of an inclination to 
stamp, to scold, even to strike, in 
the vehemence of her indignation 
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and she was utterly overpowered 
by the thought of her guiltiness, 
“The very first temptation!” she 
said to herself;‘ and made terrible 
reflections upon her own want of 
strength and endurance. To-day, 
too, of all days, when God had been 
so good toher! “If I yield to the 
first temptation like this, how shall 
I ever endure to the end?’ cried 
Lucy, and in her heart thought, 
with a certain longing, of the sacra- 
ment of penance, and tried to think 
what she could do that would be 
most disagreeable—to the mortify- 
ing of the flesh. Perhaps if she 
had possessed .a more lively sense 
of humour, another view of the 
subject might have struck Lucy; 
but humour, fortunately for the 
unity of human sentiment, is gene- 
rally developed at a later period 
of life, and Lucy's fit of passion 
only made her think with greater 
tenderness and toleration of her 
termagants in Prickett’s Lane. 

The three who were left down- 
stairs were in their different ways 
Jack 


impressed by Lucy’s passion. 
Wentworth, being a man of hum- 
our and cultivation, was amused, 


but respectful, as having still a 
certain faculty of appreciating abso- 
lute purity when he saw it. As for 
Wodehouse, he gave another rude 
laugh, but was cowed in spite of 
himself, and felt involuntarily what 
a shabby wretch he was, recognis- 
ing that fact more impressively from 
the contempt of Lucy’s pale face 
than he could have done through 
hours of argument. Miss Wode- 
house, for her part, though very 
anxious and nervous, was not with- 
out an interest in the question un- 
der discussion. She was not speci- 
ally horrified by her brother, or 
anything he could say or do. He 
was Tom to her—a boy with whom 
she had once played, and whom she 
had shielded with all her sisterly 
might in his first transgressions. 
She had suffered a great deal more 
by his means than Lucy could ever 
suffer, and consequently was more 
tolerant of him. She kept her seat 
with the St, Agnes in the chair be- 
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hind, and watched the course of 
events with anxious steadiness, ' 
She did not care for money any 
more than Lucy did; but she could 
not help thinking it would be very 
pleasant if she could produce one 
good action on “poor Tom’s” part 
to plead for him against any pos. 
sible criticisms of the future. Miss 
Wodehouse was old enough to 
know that her Rector was not an 
ideal hero, but an ordinary man, 
and it was quite possible that he 
might point a future moral now 
and then with “that brother of 
yours, my dear.” The elder sister 
waited accordingly, with her’ heart 
beating quick, to know the deci- 
sion, very anxious that she might 
have at least one generous deed to 
record to the advantage of poor 
Tom. 

“T think we are quite decided 
on the point,” said Jack Went, 
worth. ‘“ Knowing your sentiments, 
Wodehouse, I left directions with 
Waters about the papers. I think 
you will find him quite to he trust- 
ed, Miss Wodehouse, if you wish 
to consult him about letting or 
selling ? 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Wode- 
house, under his breath. 

““Which, I suppose,” continued 
the superb Jack, “you will wish 
to do under the pleasant circum: — 
stances, upon which I beg to offer 
you my congratulations. Now, Tom, 
my good fellow, [ am at your ser- 
vice. I think we have done our 
business here.” 

Wodehouse got up in his sulking 
reluctant way like a lazy dog, “I 
suppose you won’t try to move the 
furniture now?” he said, These 
were the only adieux he intended 
to make, and perhaps. they might 
have been expressed with still less 
civility, had not Jack Wentworth 
been standing waiting for him, at 
the door. 

“Oh, Tom! T am so thankful you 
have done it,” cried Miss Wode 
house. “It is not: that I care for 
the money; but oh, Tom, I am so 
glad to think nobody can say any- 
thing now.” She followed them 
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wistfully to the door, not giving up 
hopes of a kinder parting. “I think 
it is very kind and nice of you, 
and what dear papa would have 
wished,” said the elder sister, for- 
getting how all her father’s plans 
had been brought to nothing; ‘and 
of course you will live here all the 
same ?” she said, with a little eager- 
ness, “that is till—till—as long as 
we are here 7 

“Good-bye, Miss Wodehouse,” 
said Jack Wentworth. « “I don’t 
think either your brother or I will 
stay much longer in Carlingford. 
You must accept my best wishes 
for your happiness all the same.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” 
said the embarrassed bride; “and 
oh, Tom, you wil] surely say good- 
bye? Say good-bye once as if you 
meant it; don’t go away as if you 
did not care. Tom, | always was 


very fond of you; and don’t you 
feel a little different to us, now 
you've done us a kindness?” cried 
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‘Miss Wodehouse, going out after 


him to the landing-place. But 
Wodehouse was in no humour to 
be gracious. Instead of paying any 
attention to her, he looked regret- 
fully at the property he had lost. 

“Good-bye,” he said, vaguely. 
“By Jove! I know better than 
Jack Wentworth does the value of 
property. We might have had a 
jolly month at Hombyrg out of 
that old place,” said the prodigal, 
with regret, as he went down the 
old-fashioned oak stair. That was 
his farewell to the house which he- 
had entered so disastrously on the 
day of his father’s funeral. He 
followed his leader with a sulky 
aspect through the garden, not ven- 
turing to disobey, but yet feeling 
the weight of his chains. And this 
was how Wodehouse accomplished 
his personal share in the gift to his 
sisters of which Miss Wodehouse 
told everybody that it was “so 
good of Tom!” 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


“Going to be married!” said the 
Squire; ‘‘and to a sister of i 4 
thought you told me she was an old 
as Dora, Frank? I did not expect 
to meet with any further complica- 
tions,” the old man said, plaintively ; 
“of course you know‘ very well I 
don’t object to your marrying ; but 
why on earth did you let me speak 
of Wentworth Rectory to Hux- 
table?” cried Mr. Wentworth. He 
was almost more impatient about 
this new variety in the family cir- 
cumstances than he had been of 
more serious distresses. ‘God bless 
me, sir,” said the Squire, “what do 
you mean by it? You take means 
to affront your aunts and lose Skel- 
mérsdale ; and then you put it into 
my head to have Mary at Went- 
Worth ; and then you quarrel with 
the Rector, and get ifito hot water 
in Carlingford; and to make an 
end of all, you coolly propose to an 
Innocent young woman, and tell me 
you are going to marry—what on 
earth do you mean ?” 


“Tam, going to marry some time 
sir, I thope,” said the Perpetual 
Curate, with more cheerfulness than 
he felt; “ but not at the present 
moment. Of course we both know 
that is impossible. I should like 
you to come with me and see her 
before you leave Carlingford, She 
would like it, and so should I.” 

“ Well, well,” said the Squire. 
Naturally, having been married so 
often himself, he could not refuse 
a certain response to such a call 
upon his sympathy. “I hope you 
have made a wise choice,” said the 
experienced father, not without a 
sigh; “‘a great deal depends upon 
that—not only your own comfort, 
sir, but very often the character of 
your children and the credit of the 
family. You may laugh,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, to whom it was no 
laughing matter; “but long before 
you are,as old as I am, you will 
know the truth of what I say. 
Your mother, Frank, was a speci- 
men of what-a woman ought to be 
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—not to speak of her own children, 
there was nobody else who ever 
knew how to manage Gerald and 
Jack. Of course I am not speak- 
ing of Mrs. Wentworth, who has 
her nursery to occupy her,” said 
the Squire, apologetically. “tT 
hope you have made a judicious 
choice.” . 

“T hope so too,” said Frank, who 
was somewhat amused by this view 
of the question—“ though I am _ not 
aware of having exercised any spe- 
cial choice in the matter,” he add- 
ed, with a laugh. “However, I want 
you to come with me and see her, 
and then you will be able to judge 
for yourself.” 

The Squire shook his head, and 
looked as if he had travelled back 
into the heavy roll of family dis- 

_ tresses. ‘I don’t mean to upbraid 
you, Frank,” he said—“TI daresay 
you have done what you thought 
was your duty—but I think you 
might have taken a little pains to 
satisfy your aunt Leonora. You see 
what Gerald has made of it, with 
all his decorations and nonsense. 
That is a dreadful drawback with 
you clergymen. You fix your eyes 
so on one point that you get to think 
things important that are not in the 
least important. Could you ima- 
gine a man of the world like Jack 
—he is not what I could wish, but 
still he is a man of the world,” said 
the Squire, who was capable of con- 
tradicting himself with perfect com- 
posure without knowing it. “Can 
you imagine him risking his pros- 
pects for a bit of external decora- 
tion? I don’t mind it myself,” 
said Mr. Wentworth, impartially— 
“*T don’t pretend to see, for my own 
part, why flowers at: Easter should 
be considered more superstitious 
than holly at Christmas; but, bless 
my soul, sir, when your aunt thought 
so, what was the good of running 
right in her face for such a. trifle ? 
I never could understand you par- 
sons,” the Squire said, with an im- 
patient sigh—“ nobody, that I know 
of, ever consideréd me mercenary ; 
but to ruin your own prospects, all 
for a trumpery bunch of flowers, and 
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then to come and tell me you want 
to marry-——” 

This was before luncheon, when 
Frank and his father were together 
in the dining-room waiting for the 
other members of the -family, who 
began to arrive at this moment, and 
prevented any farther discussion, 
After all, perhaps, it was a little 
ungenerous of. the Squire to press 
his son so hard on the subject of 
those innocent Easter lilies, long 
withered, which certainly, looked at 
from this distance, did not appear 
important enough to sacrifice any 
prospects for. This was all the 
harder ‘upon the unfortunate Cu 
as even at the time his convictio& 
of their necessity had not proved 
equal to the satisfactory settlement 
of the question. Miss Wentworth’ 
cook was an artiste so irreproachable 
that the luncheon provided was in 
itself perfect ; but notwithstanding 
it was an uncomfortable meal. Miss 
Leonora, in consequence of the con 
test going on her own mind, was 
in an explosive and highly danger- 
ous c@ndition, not safe to be spoken 
to; and as for the Squire, he could 
not’ restrain the chance utterances 
of his impatience. Frank, who did 
his best to make himself agreeable 
as magnanimity required, had the 
mortification of hearing himself dis- 
cussed in different tones of disap 
probation while he ate his cold beef; 
for Mr. Wentworth’s broken sen 
tences were not long of putting the 
party in possession of the new event, 
and the Perpetual Curate found 
himself the object of many wonder- 
ing and pitying glances, in none of 
which could he read pure sympathy, 
much less congratulation. Even Ger 
ald looked at him with a little'eleva- 
tion of his eyebrows, as if wondering 
how anybody could take the trouble 
to occupy his mind with such trifling 
temporal affairs as love and mat- 
riage. It wag a wonderful relief to 
the unfortunate Curate when Miss 
Leonora had finished her glass of 
madeira, and rose from the table. 
He had no inclination to go up- 
stairs, for his own part. ‘“ When you 
are ready, sir, you will find me m 
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the garden,” he said to his ‘father, Miss Dora, “Oh, Frank, my dear, 
who was to leave Carlingford next you know I don’t pretend to be 
morning, and whom he had set his clever, like Leonora, or able to give 
heart on taking to see Lucy. But you advice; but there 7% one thing. 
his walk in the garden was far from You know you have nothing to 
being delightful to Frank. It even marry upon, and all has gone 
occurred to him, for a moment, wrong. You are not to have 
that it would be a very good thing Wentworth, and you are not to have 
if a man could cut himself adrift Skelmersdale, and I think the family 
from his relations at such a crisis of is going out @f its senses not to see 
his life. After all, it was his own whois thé most worthy. You have 
business—the act most essentially got nothing to live upon, my dear, 
personal of his entire existence; and dear boy!” said Miss Dora, with- ' 
then, with a little softening, he be- drawing the handkerchief from her 
n to think of the girls at home— head in the excitement of the mo- 
of the little sister, who had a love- ment to apply it to her eyes. 
story of her own; and of Letty, who “That is true enough,” said the 
was Frank’s favourite, and had often. Perpetual Curate; “but then we 
confided to him the enthusiasm she have not made up our minds that 
would feel for his bride. “If she we must marry immediately iakt 
is nice,” Letty was in the habit of “Frank,” said aunt Dora, with 
aflding, ‘and of course she will be solemnity, breaking into his speech, 
nice,"—and at that thought the ‘there is just one thing; and I can’t 
heart of the young lover escaped, hold my tongue, though it may be 
and put forth its wings, and went very foolish, and they will all say it 
off into that heaven of ideal excel- is my fault.” It was a very quiet 
lence and, beauty, more sweet, be- summer-day, but still there was a 
cause more vague, than anything faint rustle in the branches which 
real, which stands instead of the old alarmed the timid woman. She 
working-day skies and clouds at put her hand upon her nephew's 
such a period of life. He had to arm, and hastened him on to the 
drop down from a great height, and little summer-house in the wall, 
get rid in all haste of his celestial which was her special retirement. 
ee, when he heard his aunt “Nobody ever comes here,” said 
ora calling him; and his self-com- Miss Dora; ‘‘they will never think 
mand was not sufficient to conceal, of looking for us here. I am sure I 
as he obeyed that summons, acer- never interfere with Leonora’s ar- 
tain annoyed expression in his face, rangements, nor take anything up- 
- “Frank,” said Miss Dora, coming on myself; but there is one thing, 
softly after him with her handker- Frank——” 
vhief held over her head asa defence. “Yes,” said the Curate, “I un- 
from the sun —‘“‘oh, Frank, I want derstand what you mean: you are 
to speak to you. I couldn’t say going to warn me about love in a 
anything at lunch because of every- cottage, and how foolish it would 
body being there. If you would be to marry upon nothing; but, my 
only stop a moment till I get my dear aunt, we are not guing to do 
breath, Frank, my dear boy, I anything rash; there is no such 
wish you joy. I do wish. you joy dreadful haste; don’t be agitated 
with all my heart. I should so like about it,” said the young man, with 
just to go and kiss her, and tell her a smile. He was half amused and 
shall love her for your sake.” half irritated by the earnestness 
“You will soon love her for her which almost took away the poor 
own sake,” said Frank, to whom lady’s breath. 
even this simple-minded sympathy “You don’¢ know what I mean,” 
was very grateful; “she is a great said aunt Dora. “Frank, you know 
deal better than I am.” very well I never interfere; but I 
“There is just one thing,” said can’t help being agitated when I see 
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you on the brink of such a precipice. 
Oh, my dear boy, don’t be over-per- 
suaded, There is one thing, and I 
must say it if I should die.” She 
had to pause a little to recover her 
voice, for haste and excitement had 
a tendency to make her inarticulate. 
“Frank,” said Miss Dora again, 
more solemnly than ever, “ what- 
ever you may be obltged to do— 
though you were to write novels, or 
take pupils, or do translations—oh, 
Frank, don’t look at me like that, 
as if I was going crazy. Whatever 
you may have to do, oh, my dear, 
there is one thing—don’t go and 
break people’s hearts, and put it off, 
and put it off, till it never happens!” 
cried the trembling little woman, 
with a sudden burst of tears. 
“Don’t say you can wait, for you 
can’t wait, and you oughtn’t to!” 
sobbed Miss Dora. She subsided 
altogether into her handkerchief and 
her chair as she uttered this start- 
ling and wholly unexpected piece of 
advice, and lay there in a little heap, 
all dissolving and floating away, 
overcome with her great effort, while 
her nephew stood looking at her 
from a height of astonishment al- 
most too extreme for wondering. 
If the trees could have found a 
voice and counselled his immediate 
marriage, he could scarcely have 
been more surprised. 

“You think [T am losing my 
senses too,” said aunt Dora; “ but 
that is because you don’t under- 
stand me. Oh Frank, my dear boy, 


there was once a time! — perhaps. 


everybody has forgotten it except 
me, but I have not forgotten it. 
They treated me like a baby, and 
Leonora had everything her own 
way. I don’t mean to say, it was 
not for the best,” said the aggrieved 
woman. “I know everything is 
for the best, if we could but see 
it’; and perhaps Leonora was right 
when she said I never could have 
struggled with—with a family, nor 
lived on a poor man’s income. My 
dear, it was before your uncle 
Charley died; and when we became 
rich, it—didn’t matter,” said Miss 
Dora; “it was all over before then. 
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Oh, Frank! if I hadn't experience 
I wouldn’t say a word. I don't 
interfere about your opinions, like 
Leonora. There is just one thing,” 
cried the poor lady through her tears, 
Perhaps it was the recollection of 
the past which overcame Miss Dora, 
perhaps the force of habit which 
had made it natural for her to 
when she was much moved; but the 
fact is certain, that the Squire, when 
he came to the door of the summer. 
house in search of Frank, found his 
sister weeping bitterly, and his ‘son 
making efforts to console her, in 
which some sympathy was mingled 
with a certain half-amusement. 
Frank, like Lucy, félt tempted to 
laugh at the elderly romance; and 
yet his heart expanded warmly to his 
tender little foolish aunt, who, after 
all, might once have been young 
and in love like himself, though it 
was so odd to realise it. Mr. Went 
worth, for his part, saw no humour 
whatever in the scene. He thought 
nothing less than that some fresh 
complication had taken place. Jack 
had committed some new enormity, 
or there was bad news from Charley 
in Malta, or unpleasant letters had 
come from home. “Bless my soul, 
sir, something new has happened,” 
said the Squire; and he was scarcely 
reassured, when Miss Dora stumbled 
up from her chair in great confa- 
sion, and wiped the tears from her 
eyes. He was suspicious of this 
meeting in the summer-house, 
which seemed a quite unnecessary 
proceeding to Mr. Wentworth; and 
though he flattered himself he un- 
derstood women, he could not give 
any reasonable explanation to him- 
self of Dora’s tears. 

“Tt is nothing, nothing at all,” 
said' Miss Dora: “it was not 
Frank’s’ doing in the least; he is 
always so considerate, and such 
dear fellow. Thank you, my dear 
boy; my head is a little ‘better; I 
think I will go in and lie down,” 
said the unlucky aunt. “You are 
not to mind me now, for I have 
quite got over my little attack; I 
always was so nervous,” said Miss 
Dora; “and I sometimes wonder 
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whether it isn’t the Wentworth secured their own happiness, or 
complaint coming on,” she added, what they imagined ‘to be their 
with a natural female artifice which happiness. Those who were con- 
was not without its effect. stant and patient, and able to 
“IT wish you would not talk deny themselves, instead of being 
nonsense,” said the Squire. “The rewarded for their higher qualities, 
Wentworth complaint is nothing were, on the contrary, put to the 
to laugh at, but you are perfectly full test of the strength that was in 
aware that it never attacks women.” them; while those who would not 
Mr. Wentworth spoke with a little wait attained what they wanted, 
natural irritation, displeased to have and on the wholé® as to other 
his prerogative interfered with. matters, got on just as well as their 
When a man has all the suffering strongey-minded neighbours. This 
attendant upon a special complaint, germ of thought, it may be sup- 
it is hard not to have all the dig- posed, was stimulated into very 
nity. He felt so much and so justly warm life by the reflection -that 
annoyed by Miss Dora’s vain pre- Lucy would have to leave Carling- 
tensions, that he forgot his anxiety ford with her sister, without any 
about the secret conference in the definite prospect of returning again; 
summer-house. ‘‘ Women take such and a certain flush of impatience 
fantastic ideas into their heads,” he came over the young man, not un- 
said to his son as they went away natural in the circumstances. It 
together. ‘Your aunt Dora is the seemed to him that everybody else 
kindest soul in the world; but now took their own way without. wait- 
and then, sir,,she is very absurd,” ing; and why should it be so 
said the Squire. He could not get certain that he alone, whose “ way” 
this presumptuous notion out of his implied harm to no one, should be 
head, but returned to it again and the only man condemned to wait? 
again, even after they had got into Thus it will be seen that*the “just 
Grange Lane. ‘It has been in our one thing” insisted on by Miss 
family for two hundred years,” Dora was far from being without 
said Mr. Wentworth; “‘and [ don’t effect on the mind of her nephew; 
think there is a single instance of upon whom, indeed, the events of 
its attacking a woman—not even the mofning had wrought various 
slightly, sir,’ the Squire added, changes of sentiment. When he 
with irritation, as if Frank had walked up Grange Lane for the 
taken the part of the female mem- first time, it had been without any 
bers of the family, which indeed the acknowledged intention of openin 
Curate had ng thought of doing. his mind toeLucy, and yet he had 
Miss Dor for her part, having returned along the same prosaic and 
made this very successful diver- unsympathetic line of road her ac- 
sion, escaped to the house, and to cepted lover; her accepted lover, 
her own room, where she indulged triumphant in that fact, but with- 
in a headache all the afternoon, out, the least opening of any hope 
and certain tender recollections before him as to the conclusion of 
which were a wonderful resource the engagement, which prudence 
at all times to the soft-hearted had no hand in making. Now the 
woman. “Oh, my dear boy, don’t footsteps of the Perpetual Curate 
be over-persuaded,” she had whis- fell firmly, not to say a little im- 
red into Frank’s ear as she left patiently, upon the road over which 
im; and her remonstrance, simple he had carried so many varying 
as it was, had no doubt produced a thoughts. Hg was as penniless as 
cofsiderable effect upon the mind ever, and as prospectless; but in 
of the Perpetual Curate. He could the tossings of his natural impa- 
not help thinking, as they emerged tience the young man had felt the 
into the road, that it was chiefly reins hang loosely about his head, 
the impatient and undutiful who and knew that he was no more re- 
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strained than other men, but might, if 
he chose it, have his way like the rest 
of the world. It was true enough 
that he might have to pay for it 
after, as other people had done; but 
in the mean time the sense that he 
was his own master was sweet, and 
to have his will for once seemed no 
more than his right in the world. 
While these _ rebellious thoughts 
were going orf in the Curate’s mind, 
his father, who suspected nothing, 
went steadily by his side, not with- 
out a little reluctance at thought 
of the errand on which he was 
bound. “But they can’t marry for 
years, and nobody can tell what 
may happen in that time,” Mr. Went- 
worth said to himself, with the cal- 
lousness of mature age, not suspect- 
ing the different ideas that were 
afloat in the mind of hisson. Per- 
haps, on the whole, he was not sorry 
that Skelmersdale was destined 


otherwise, and that Huxtable had 
been spoken to about Wentworth 
Rectory ; for, of course, Frank would 
have plunged into marriage at once 
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if he had been possessed of any- 
thing to marry on; and it looked 
providential under the _ circum. 
stances, as the Squire argued with 
himself privately, that at such a 
crisis the Perpetual Curate. should 
have fallen between the two stools 
of possible preferment,* and should 
be still obliged to content him- 
self with St. Roque’s. It was hard 
for Mr. Wentworth to reconcile him- 
self to the idea that the wife of hig 
favourite son should be the sister 
of ——; for the Squire forgot. that. 
his own girls were Jack Wentworth’s 
sisters, and as such might be ob- 
jected to in their turn by some other 
father. So the two gentlemen went 
to see Lucy, who was then in a 
very humble frame of mind, just 
recovered from her passion—one of 
them rather congratulating himself 
on the obstacles which lay before 
the young couple, the other tossing 
his youthful head a, little in the 
first impulses of self-wili, feeling the 
reins lie loose upon him, and mak- 
ing up his mind to have his own way. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


While Mr. Frank Wentworth’s 
affairs were thus gathering to a 
crisis, other events likely to influ- 
ence his fate were also taking place 
in Carlingford. Breakfast had been 
served a full half-hour later. than 
usual in the Rectory, which had not 
improved the temper of the house- 
hold. Everything was going on 
with the most wonderful quietness 
in that well-arranged house; but 
it was a quietness which would 
have made a sensitive visitor un- 
comfortable, and which woke hor- 
rible private qualms in the mind of 
the Rector. As for Mrs. Morgan, 
she fulfilled all her duties with a 
precision. which was terrible to be- 
hold: instead of taking part in the 
conversation as usual], and having 
her own opinion, she had suddenly 
become possessed of such a spirit 
of meekness and acquiescence as 
filled her husband with dismay. 
The Rector was fond of his wife, 


and proud of her good sense, and 
her judgment, and powers of con- 
versation. If she had been angry 
and found fault with him, he might 
have understood that mode of pro- 
cedure; but as she was not angry, 
but only silent, the excellent man 
was terribly disconcer®@d, and could 
not tell what to do. He had done 
all he could to be conciliatory, and 
had already entered. upon a great 
many explanations which had come 
to nothing for want of any response; 
and now she sat at the Sean of the 
table making tea with an imperturb- 
able countenance, sometimes making 
little. observations about the news, 
perfectly calm and dignified, but 
taking no part in anything more 
interesting, and turning off any 
reference that was made to, her 
in the most skilful manner. “Mr. 
Morgan knows I never take any 
part in the gossip of Carling: 
ford,” she said to Mr. Proctor, with- 
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out any intention of wounding that 
good man ; end he who had been in 
the midst of something about Mr. 
Wentworth came to an abrupt stop 
with a sense of having shown him- 
self a gossip, which was very injuri- 
ous to his dignity. The late Rector, 
indeed, occupied a very uncomforta- 
able position between the married 
people thus engaged in the absorb- 
ing excitement of their first quarrel. 
The quiet little arrows, which Mrs. 
Morgan intended only for her hus- 
band, grazed and stung him as they 
passed, without missing at the same 
time their intended aim; and he 
was the auditor, besides, of a great 
deal of information intended by the 
Rector for his wife’s benefit, , to 
which Mrs. Morgan paid no manner 
of attention. Mr. Proctor was not 
a mgn of very lively observation, 
but “he could not quite shut his 
eyes to the position of affairs; and 
the natural effect upon his mind, in 
the circumstances, was to turn his 
thoughts towards his mild Mary, 
whom he did not quite recognise as 
yet under her Christian name. He 
called her Miss Wodehouse in his 
heart even while in the act of mak- 
ing comparisons very unfavourable 
to the Rector’s wife, and then he 
introduced benevolently the subject 
of his new Rectory, which surely 
must be safe ground 

“Tt is a pretty little place,” Mr. 
Proctor said, with satisfaction: ‘ of 
course it is but a small living com- 
pared to Carlingford. I hope you 
will come and see me, after—it is 
furnished,” said the bashful bride- 
goom: ‘it is a nuisance to have all 
that to look after for one’s self——” 

“T hope you will bave somebody 
to help you,” said Mrs. Morgan, with 
a little earnestness; ‘ gentlemen 
don’t understand about such things. 
When you have one piece of furni- 
ture in bad taste, it spoils a whole 
room—carpets, for sig, sat ei” gy 
the Rector’s wife. She looked at 
Mr. Proctor so severely, that the 
good man faltered, though he was 
not aware of the full extent of his 
guiltiness, 

“IT am -sure I don’t know,” he 
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said: “I told the man here to pro- 
vide everything as it ought to be ; 
and I think we were very success- 
ful,” continued Mr. Proctor, with a 
little complacency: to be sure, they 
were in the dining-room at the mo- 
ment, being still at the breakfast- 
table. ‘“ Buller knows a great deal 
about that sort of thing, but then 
he is too ecclesiological for my taste. 
I like things to look cheerful,” said 
the unsuspicious man. “ Buller is 
the only man that could be reckoned 
on if any living were to fall vacant. 
It is very odd nowadays how in- 
different men are about the Church, 
I don’t say that it is not very plea- 
sant at All Souls; but a house of 
one’s own, you know——” said Mr. 
Proctor, looking with a little awk- 
ward enthusiasm at his recently 
married brother, “‘of course I mean 
a sphere—a career 4 

“Oh, ah, yes,” said Mr. Morgan, 
with momentary gruffness; “ but 
everything has its drawbacks. I 
don’t think Buller would take a 
living. He knows too well what’s 
comfortable,” said the suffering 
man. “The next living that falls 
will have to go to some one out of 
the College,” said Mr. Morgan. He 
spoke with a tone of importance 
and. significance which moved Mr. 
Proctor, though he was not ve 
rapid in his perceptions, to loo 
across at him for further informa- 
tion. 

“Most people have some crotchet 
or other,” said the Rector. ‘‘ When 
a man’s views are clear about sub- 
scription, and that sort of thing, 
he generally goes as far wrong the 
other way. Buller might go out to 
Central Africa, perhaps, if there was 
a bishopric of Wahuma—or what 
is the name, my dear, in that Nile 
book ?” 

“T have not read it,” said Mrs, 
Morgan, and she made no further 
remark, 

Thus discouraged in his little at- 
tempt at amity, the Rector resumed 
after a moment, ‘* Wentworth’s bro- 
ther has sent in his resignation to 
his bishop. There is no doubt 
about it any longer. I thought 
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that delusion had been over, at all 
events; and I suppose now Went- 
worth will, be provided for,” said 
Mr. Morgan, not without a little 
anxiety. 

“No; they are all equally crotch- 
ety, I think,” said Mr. Proctor, “I 
know about them, through my—my 
connection with the Wodehouses, 
you know. I should not wonder, 
for my own part, if he went after 
his brother, who is a very intelli- 
gent man, though mistaken,” the 
late Rector added, with respect. 
‘*As for Frank Wentworth, he is a 
little hot-headed. I had a long con- 
versation the other night with the 
elder brother. I tried to draw him 
out about Burgon’s book, but he 
declined to enter into the question, 
Frank has made up his mind to 
stay in Carlingford. I understand 
he thinks it right on. account of his 
character being called in question 
here; though, of course, no one 
in his segses could have had any 
doubt how that would turn. out,” 
said Mr. Proctor, forgetting that he 
himself had been very doubtful 
about the Curate. ‘From what I 
hear, they are all very crotchety,” 
he continued, and finished his break- 
fast calmly, as if that settled the 
question. As for Mrs. Morgan, even 
this interesting statement had no 
effect upon her. She looked up 
suddenly at one moment, as if in- 
tending to dart a reproachful glance 
at her husband, but bethought her- 
self in time, and remained passive 
as before; not the less, however, 
waa she moved by what she had 
just heard. It was not Mr. Went- 
worth she was thinking of, except 
in*a very secondary degree. What 
occupied her, and made her reflec- 
tions bitter, was the thought that 
her husband—the man to whom 
she had been faithful for ten weary 
years—had taken himself down off 
the pedestal on which she had placed 
him. “To make idols, and to find 
them clay,” she said plaintively in 
her own mind. Women were all fools 
to spend their time and strength in 
constructing such pedestals, Mrs. 
Morgan thought to herself with bit- 
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terness; and as to the men who were 
so perpetually dethroning them. 
selves, how were they to be designat- 
ed? To think of her William, of 
whom she had once made a hero, 
ruining thus, for a little petty malice 
and rivalry, the prospects of another 
man! While these painful reflee- 
tions were going through her mind, 
she was putting away her tea-caddy, 
and preparing to leave the gentle 
men to their own affairs., “We 
shall see you at dinner at six,” she 
said, with a constrained little smile, 
to Mr. Proctor, and went up-stairg 
with her key-basket in her hand 
without taking any special notice 
of the Rector. Mr, Leeson was to 
come to dinner that day legiti- 
mately by invitation, and Mrs. Mors 
gan, who felt it would be a little 
consolation to disappoint the qn. 
gry Curate for once, was making 
up her mind, as she went up-stairs, 
not to have the All-Souls pudding, 
of which he showed so high an ap- 
preciation. It almost seemed to her 
as if this spark of ill-nature was 
receiving @ summary chastisement, 
when she heard steps ascending be 
hind her. Mrs. Morgan objected 
to have men lounging about her 
drawing-room in the morning. She. 
thought Mr. Proctor was coming to 
bestow a little more of his confi- 
dence upon her, and perhaps to ‘con- 
sult her about his furnishing; and 
being occupied by her own troubles, 
she had no patience for a tiresome, 
middle-aged lover, who no doubt 
was going to disappoint and dis 
enchant another woman, She sat 
down, accordingly, with a sigh of 
impatience at her werk-table, turn- 
ing her back to the door. Perhaps, 
when he saw her inhospitable at-, 
titude, he might go away and not 
bother her. And Mrs. Morgan took 
out some stockings to darn, as being 
a discontented occupation, and was 
considering within herself .,what 
simple preparation she could have 
instead of the All-Souls pudding, 
when, looking up suddenly, she 
saw, not Mr. Proctor, but the Rec 
tor, standing looking down upon, 
her within a few steps of her chair. _ 
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When she perceived him, it was 
not in nature to refrain from 
certain symptoms of agitation. 
The thoughts she had been indulg- 
ing in brought suddenly.a rush of 
guilty colour to her face; but she 
commanded herself as well as she 
could, and went on darning her 
stockings, with her heart beating 
very loud in her breast. 

“My dear,” said the Rector tak- 
ing a seat near her, “I don’t know 
what it is that has risen up between 
us. We look as if we had quar- 
relled; and I thought we had made 
up our minds never to quarrel.” 
The words were rather soft in their 
signification, but Mr. Morgan could 
not help speaking severely, as was 
natural to his voice; which was per- 
haps, in the present case, all the 
better for his wife. 

“I don’t know what you may 
consider quarrelling, William,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, “ but I am sure I have 
never made any complaint.” 

“No,” said the Rector; “I have 
seen women do that before. You 


don’t make any complaint, but you 
look as if you disapproved of every- 


thing. I feel it all the more just 
now because I want to consult you ; 
and, after all, the occasion was no 
such——.-” 

“T never said there was any oc- 
casion. I am sure I never made 
any complaint. You said you 
wanted to consult me, William ?” 
Mrs. Morgan went on darning her 
stockings while she was speaking, 
and .the Rector, like most other 
men, objected to be spoken to by 
the lips only. He would have 
liked to toss the stocking out of 
the window, though it was his own, 
and the task of repairing it was one 
of a devoted wife’s first duties, ac- 
cording to the code of female pro- 
prieties in which both the husband 
and wife had been brought up. 

“Yes,” saidethe Rector, with a 
sigh. “The truth is, I have just 
got a letter from Harry Scarsfield, 
who was my pet pupil. long’ ago. 
He tells me my father's old  rec- 
tory is vacant, where we were all 
brought up. There used to be con- 
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stant intercourse between the Hall 
and the Rectory when I was a lad. 
They are very nice people the 
Scarsfields—at least they used to 
be very nice people; and Harry 
has his mother living with him, 
and the family has never been 
broken up, I believe. We used to 
know everybody about there,” said 
Mr. Morgan, abandoning himself 
to recollections in a manner most 
mysterious to his wife. “There is 
the letter, my dear,” and he put it 
down upon her table, and began to 
play with the reels of cotton in her 
work-box unconsciously, as he had 
not done for along time; which, 
unawares to herself, had a. softening 
influence upon Mrs. Morgan’s heart, 

“f do not know anything about 
the Scarsfields,” she said, without 
taking up the letter, “and I cannot 
see what you have to do with this. 
Does he wish you to recommend 
some one?” Mrs. Morgan added, 
with a momentary interest; for she 
had, of course, like other people, a 
relation in a poor living, whom it 
would have been satisfactory to re- 
commend. 

“He says I may have it if I 
have a mind,” said the Rector, 
curtly, betraying ‘a little aggrava- 
tion in his tone. 

“You, William ?”’ said Mrs. Mor- 
gan. She was so much surprised 
that she laid down her stocking 
and looked him straight in the 
face, which she had not done ‘for 
many days; and it was wonderful 
how hard she found it to keep 
up her reserve, after having once 
looked her husband in the eyes. 
‘“‘ But it is not much more than six 
months since you were settled in 
Carlingford,” she said, still lost in 
amazement. ‘“ You cannot possibly 
mean to make a change so soon? 
and then the difference of the posi- 
tion,” said the Rector’s wife. As 
she looked at him, she became more 
and more aware of some meaning 
in his face which she did not un- 
derstand; and more and more, as 
it became necessary to understand 
him, the reserves and self-de- 
fences of the first quarrel gave way 
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and dispersed. “I don’t think I 
quite know what you’ mean,” she 
said, faltering a little. “I don't 
understand why you should think 
of a change.” 

“ A good country living is a very 
good position,” said the Rector; 
“it is not nearly so troublesome 
as a town like Carlingford. There 
is no Dissent that I know of, and 
no——” (here Mr. Morgan paused 
for a moment, not knowing what 
word to use)—‘“‘no disturbing influ- 
ences: of course I would not take 
such a step without your concur- 
rence, my dear,” the Rector con- 
tinued; and then there followed a 
bewildering pause. Mrs. Morgan’s 
first sensation after the astonish- 
ment with which she heard. this 
strange proposal was mortification— 
the vivid shame and vexation of a 
woman when she is obliged to own 
to herself that her husband has 
been worsted, and is retiring from 
the field. 

“Tf you think it right—if you 
think it best—of course I can have 
nothing to say,’ said the Rector’s 
wife: and she took up her stocking 
with a stinging sense of discomfit- 
ure. She had meant that her husband 
should be the first man in Carlingford 
—that he should gain everybody’s 
respect and veneration, and become 
the ideal parish-priest of that fav- 
oured and fortunate place. Every 
kind of good work and benevolent 
utidertaking was to be connected 
with his name, according to the 
vissions which Mrs. Morgan had 
framed when she came first to Car- 
lingford, not without such a parti- 
cipation on her own part as should 
entitle her to the milder glory ap- 
pertaining to the good Rector’s 
wife. All these hopes were now to 
be blotted out ignominiously. De- 
feat and retreat and failure were to 
be the conclusion of their first essay 
at life. “You are the best judge 
of what you ought to do,” she said, 
with as much calmness as she could 
muster, but she could have dropped 
bitter tears upon the stocking she 
was mending if that would have 
done any good, 
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“T will do nothing without your 
consent,” said the Rector. ‘ Young 
Wentworth is going to stay in Car- 
lingford. You need not look up 
so sharply, as if you were vexed to 
think that had anything to do with 
it. If he had not behaved like a 
fool, I never could have been led 
into such a mistake,” said Mr. Mor’ 
gan, with indignation, taking a little 
walk to the other end of the room 
to refresh himself. ‘“ At the same 
time,” said the Rector, severely, 
coming back after a pause, “to 
show any ill-feeling would be very 
unchristian either on your side o 
mine. If I were to accept Harry 
Searsfield’s offer, Proctor and [ 
would do all we could to have 
young Wentworth appointed to 
Carlingford. There is nobody just 
now at All-Souls to take the liy- 
ing; and however much you may 
disapprove of him, my dear,” said 
Mr. Morgan, with increasing sever- 
ity, ‘‘ there is nothing that I know 
of to be said against him as a 
clergyman. ‘If you can make up 
your mind to consent to it, and 
can see affairs in the same light as 
they appear to me, that is what I 
intend to do——” 

Mrs. Morgan’s stocking had drop- 
ped on her knees as she listened; 
then it dropped on the floor, and 
she took no notice of it. When the 
Rector had finally delivered him- 
self of: his sentiments, which he 
did in the voice of a judge who 
was condemning some unfortunate 
to the utmost penalties of the law, 
his wife marked the conclusion of 
the sentence by a sob of strange 
excitement. She kept gazing at 
him for a few moments without 
feeling able to speak, and then 
she put down her face into her 
hands. Words were too feeble to 
give utterance to her feelings at 
such a supreme moment. “Oh, 
William, I wonder # you ever can 
forgive me,” sobbed the Rector’s 
wife with a depth of compunction 
which he, good man, was totally un- 
prepared to meet, and knew no ooca- 
sion for. He was even at the mo 
ment a little puzzled to have such 
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a despairing petition addressed to 
him. ‘I hope so, my dear,” he 
said, very sedately, as he came 
and sat down beside her, and 
could not refrain from uttering a 
little lecture upon temper, which 
fortunately Mrs.. Morgaa was too 
much excited to pay any attention 
to. “It would bea great deal 
better if you hid not give way to 
our feelings,” said the Rector; 
“but in the mean time; my dear, it 
is your advice I want, for we must 
not-take such a step unadvisedly,” 
and he lifted up the stocking that 
had fallen, and contemplated, not 
without suprise, the emotion of 
his wife. The excellent man was 
as entirely unconscious that he was 
being: put up again at that moment 
with acclamations upon his pedes- 
tal, as that he had at a former time 
been violently displaced from it, 
and thrown into the category of 
broken idols. All this would have 
been as Sanscrit to the Rector of 
Carlingford ; and the only resource 
‘he had was to make in his own 
mind certain half-pitying, half- 
affectionate remarks upon the in- 
explicable weakness of women, and 
to pick up the stocking which his 
. wife was darning, and finally to 
stroke her chair, which was still as 
pretty and soft and brown as it had 
been ten years ago. Under such 
circumstances a man does not ob- 
ject to feel himself on a platform 
of moral superiority. He even 
began to pet her a little, with a 
pleasant sense of forgiveness and 
forbearance. “You were perhaps 
a little cross, my love, but you 
don’t think I am a man to be hard 
upon you,” said the Rector. “ Now 
you must dry your eyes and give 
me your advice—you know how 
much confidence I have always had 
in your advice of 

“Forgive me, William. I don’t 
think there is any one so good as 
you are ; and as long as we are to- 
gether it does not matter to me 
where we are,” said the repentant 
woman. But as she lifted up her 
head, her eyes fell on the carpet 
and a gleam of sudden delight 
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passed through Mrs. Morgan’s mind. 
To be delivered from all her sus- 
picions and injurious thoughts 
about her husband would have 
been a deliverance great enough 
for one day ; but at the same happy 
moment to see a means of deliver- 
ance from the smaller as well as 
the greater cross of her exist- 
ence seemed almost too good to 
be credible. She brightened up 
immediately- when that thought 
occurred to her. “I think it is 
the very best thing you could do,” 
she said. “We are both so 
fond of the country, and it is so 
much nicer to manage a country 
parish than a town one. We might 
have lived all our lives in Carling- 
ford without knowing above half 
of the poor people,” said Mrs. Mor- 
gan growing in warmth as she went 
on; “itis so different in a country 
parish. I never liked to say any- 
thing,” she continued, with subtle 
feminine policy, “ but I never—much 
—cared for Carlingford.” She gave 
a sigh as she spoke, for she thought 
of the Virginian creeper and the 
five feet of new wall at that side 
of the garden, which had just been 
completed, to shut out the view of 
the train. Life does not contain 
any perfect pleasure. But when 
Mrs. Morgan stooped to lift up some 
stray reels of cotton which the 
Rector’s clumsy male fingers had 
dropped out of her workbox, her 
eye was again attracted by the 
gigantic roses and tulips on the 
carpet, and content and satisfac- 
tion filled her heart. 

“T have felt the same thing my 
dear,” said Mr. Morgan. “I don't 
say anything against Mr. Finial 
as an architect, but Scott himself 
could make nothing of such a hide- 
ous church. I don’t suppose Went- 
worth will mind,” said the’ Rector, 
with a curious sense of superiority. 
He felt his own magnanimous con- 
duct at the moment almost as 
much as his wife had done, and 
could not help regarding Carling- 
ford Church as the gift-horse which 
was not to be examined too closely 
in the mouth. 
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“No,” said Mrs. Morgan, not 
without a passing sensation of doubt 
on this point; “if he had only been 
frank and explained everything, 
there never could have been any 
mistake; but I am glad it has all 
happened,” said the Rector’s wife, 
with a little enthusiasm. “Oh, 
William, I have been such a wretch 
—I have been thinking—but now 
you are heaping coals of fire on his 
head,” she cried, with a hysterical 
sound in her throat. It was no 
matter to her. that she herself 
scarcely knew what she meant, and 
that the good Rector had not the 
faintest understanding of it. She 
was so glad, that it was almost ne- 
cessary to be guilty of some extra- 
vagance by way of relieving her 
mind. ‘ After all Mr. Proctor’s care 
in fitting the furniture, you would 
not, of course, think of removing 
it,” said Mrs. Morgan; “ Mr. Went- 
worth will take it as we did; and 
as for Mrs. Scarsfleld, if you like 
her, William, you may be sure I 
shall,” the penitent wife said softly 
in the flutter and tremor of her 
agitation; as he saw hiniself re- 
flected in her eyes, the Rector 
could not but feel himself a supe- 
rior person, elevated over other 
men’s shoulders, Sucha sense of 
goodness promotes the amiability 
from which it springs. The Rector 
kissed his wife as he got up from 
his seat beside her, and once more 
smoothed down, with a touch which 
made her feel like a girl again, her 
pretty brown hair. 

“That is all settled satisfactori- 
ly,” said Mr. Morgan, ‘and now I 
must go to my work again. I 
thought, if you approved of it, I 
would write at once to Scarsfield, 
and also to Buller of All-Souls,” 

“Do,” said the Rector’s wife— 
and she. too bestowed, in her mid- 
dle-aged way, a little caress, which 
was far from being unpleasant to 
the sober-minded man. He went 
down-stairs in a more agreeable 
frame of mind than he had known 
for a long time back, Not that he 
understood why she had cried about 
it when he laid his intentions be- 
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fore her. Had Mr. Morgan been a’ 
Frenchinan,, he probably would 
have imagined his wife’s-heart. to 
be touched by the graces of the Per- 
petual Curate; but being an Eng. 
lishman, and rather more certain, 
on the whole, of her than of him. 
self, it did not occur to him to 
speculate on the subject. He’ wag 
quite able to content himself with 
the thought that women were incom- 
prehensible, as he went back to his 
study. To be sure, it was best to 
understand them, if you could ; but 
if not, it did not so very much mat- 
ter, Mr. Morgan thought; and in 
this pleasant condition of mind he 
went down-stairs and wrote a little 
sermon, which ever after was a 
great favourite, preached upon all 
special occasions, and always lis- 
tened to with satisfaction, espe- 
cially by the Rector’s wife. 

When Mrs. Morgan was left alone 
she sat doing nothing for an entire 
half-hour, thinking of the strange 
and unhoped-for change that in 
a moment had occurred to her. 
Though she was not young, she had 
that sense of the grievousness, the 
unbearableness. of trouble, which 
belongs to youth; for, after all, 
whatever female moralists may say , 
on the subject, the patience of an 
unmarried woman, wearing out her 
youth in the harassments ofa long 
engagement, is something very dif- 
ferent from the hard and many- 
sided experience of actual life. She 
had been accustomed for years. to 
think that her troubles would be 
over when the long-expected event 
arrived ; and when new and more 
vexatious troubles still sprang up 
after that event, the woman of one 
idea was not much better fitted to 
meet them than if she had been a 
girl, .Now that the momentary 
cloud had been driven off, Mrs. 
Morgan’s heart rose more warmly 
than ever. She changed her mind 
in a moment about the All-Souls 
pudding, and even added, in ‘her 
imagination, another dish to the 
dinner, without pausing to think 
that that also was much approved 
by Mr. Leeson; and then her 
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thoughts took another turn, and 
such a vision of a perfect carpet 
for a drawing-room — something 
softer and more exquisite than ever 
came out of mortal loom; full of 
repose and tranquillity, yet not 
without seducing beauties of de- 
sign; a carpet which would never 
obtrude itself, but yet would catch 
the eye by dreamy moments in 
the summer twilight or over the 
winter fire — flashed upon the ima- 
gination of the Rector’s wife. It 
would be sweet to have a house of 
one’s own arranging, where every- 
thing would be in harmony; and 
though this sweetness was very 
secondary te the other ‘satisfaction 
of having a husband who was not 
a clay idol, but really deserved his 
— it yet supplemented the 
arger delight, and rounded off all 
the corners of Mrs. Morgan’s present 
desires. She wished everybody as 
happy as herself, in the effusion of 
the moment, and thought of Lucy 
Wodehouse, with a little glow of 
friendliness in which there was 
still a tincture of admiring envy. 
All this that happy girl would have 
without the necessity of waiting 
for it; but then was it not the 
Rector, the rehabilitated husband, 
who would be the means of pro- 
ducing so much happiness? Mrs. 
Morgan rose up as lightly as a girl 
when she had reached this stage, 
and opened her writing - desk, 
which was one of her wedding- 
presenta, and too fine to’ be used 
on common occasions. She took 
out her’ prettiest paper with her 
monogram in violet, which was her 
favourite colour. One of those 
kind impulses whith are born of 
happiness moved her relieved spirit. 
To give to another the consolation 
of a brighter hope seemed at the 
moment the most natural way of 
expressing her own thankful feel- 
ings. Instead of going down-stairs 
immediately to order dinner, she 
sat down instead at the table, and 
. Wrote the following note :— 


“My Dear Mr. Wentworta,—I 
don’t know whether you will think 
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me a fairweather friend seeking 
you only when everybody else is 
seeking you, and when you are no 
longer in want of support and sym- 
pathy. Perhaps you will exculpate 
me when you remember the last 
conversation wé had; but what I 
write for at present is to askif you 
would waive ceremony, and come 
to dinner with us to-night. I am 
aware that your family are still in 
Carlingford, and of course I don’t 
know what engagements you may 
have; but if you are at liberty, 
pray come. If Mr. Morgan and you 
had but known each other a little 
better, things could never have 
happened which have been a great 
grief and vexation to me; and I 
know the Rector wishes very much 
to have a little conversation with 
you, and has something to speak of 
in which you would be interested. 
Perhaps my husband might feel a 
little strange in asking you to over- 
step the barrier which somehow has 
been raised between you two; but 
I am sure if you knew each other 
better you would understand each 
other, and this is one of the things 
we women ought to be good for. I 
will take it as a proof that you con- 
sider me a friend if you accept my 
invitation. Our hour is_half-past 
six. — Believe me, very sincerely, 
yours, M. Morean.” 


When she had gritten this note 
Mrs. Morgan went down-stairs, stop- 
ping at the library-door in passing.. 
“T thought I might as well ask Mr. 
Wentworth to come to us to-night, 
as we are to have some people to 
dinner,” she said, looking in at the 
door.. “I thought you might. like 
to talk to him, William; and if his 
people are going away to-day, I 
dare say he will feel rather lonely 
to-night.” Such was the Jesuitical 
aspect in which she represented the 
flag of truce she was sending. Mr. 
Morgan was a little startled by ac- 
tion so prompt. , 

“I should like to hear from Bul- 
ler first,” said the Rector; “he 
might like to come to Carlingford 
himself, for any thing I can tell; 
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but, to be sure, it can do no harm to 
have Wentworth to dinner,” said 
Mr. Morgan,. doubtfully; ‘only 
Buller, you know, might wish—and 
in that case it might not be worth 
our trouble to make any change.” 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Morgan’s 
countenance fell; her pretty scheme 
of poetic justice, her vision of 
tasteful and appropriate furniture, 
became obscured by a momentary 
mist. “At least it is only right 
to ask him to dinner,” she said, in 
subdued tones, and went to speak 
to the cook in a frame of mind 
more like the common level of 
human satisfaction than that exult- 
ant and exalted strain to which she 
had risen at the first moment. Then 
she put on a black dress, and went 
to call on the Miss Wodehouses, 
who naturally came into her mind 
when she thought of the Perpetual 
Curate. As she went along Girange 
Lane she could not but observe a 
hackney cab, one of those which 
belonged to the railway station, 
lounging—if a cab could ever be 
said to lounge—in the direction of 
Wharfside. Its appearance spe- 
cially ‘attracted Mrs. Morgan’s at- 
tention in consequence of the ap- 
parition of Elsworthy’s favourite 
errand-boy, who now and _ then 
poked his head furtively through 
the window, and seemed to be sit- 
ting in state inside. When she had 
gone a little fart#er she encountered 
Wodehouse and Jack Wentworth, 
who had just come from paying 
their visit to the siéters. The sight 
of these two revived her sympa- 
thies for the lonely women who 
had fallen so unexpectedly out of 
wealth into poverty: but yet she 
felt a little difficulty in framing 
her countenance to be partly sor- 
rowful and partly congratulatory, 
as was necessary under these cir- 
cumstances; for though she knew 
nothing of the accide.t which bad 
happened that morning, when Lucy 
and the Perpetual Curate saw each 
other alone, she was aware of Miss 
Wodehouse’s special position, and 
was sympathetic as became a 
woman who hed “gone through” 
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similar experiences. When she had 
got through her visit and was going 
home, it struck her with consider. 
able surprise to see the cab still 
lingering about the corner of Pric- 
kett’s Lane. Was Elsworthy’s pet 
boy delivering his newspapers from 
that dignified elevation? or were 
they seizing the opportunity of 
conveying away the unfortunate 


little girl who had caused so much 


annoyance to everybody? When 
she went closer, with a little na- 
tural curiosity to see what else 
might be inside besides the furtive 
errand-boy, the cab made a little 
rush away from her, and the blinds 
were drawn down. Mrs. Morgan 
smiled a little to herself with dig- 
nified calm. ‘As if it was any- 
thing to me!” she said to herself; 
and so went home to put out the 
dessert with her own hands. She 
even cut a few fronds of her fav- 
ourite maiden-hair to decorate the 
peaches, of which she could not 
help being a little proud. ‘I must 
speak to Mr. Wentworth, if he comes, 
to keep on Thompson,” she said to 
herself, and then gave a momentary 
sigh at thought of the new flue, 
which was as good as her own in- 
vention, and which it had cost her 
both time and money to arrange to 
her satisfaction. The peaches were 
lovely, but who could tell what 
they might be next year if a new 
Rector came who took no interest 
in the garden? — for Thompson, 
though he was a very good eervant, 
required to be looked after, as in- 
deed most good servants d6. Mrs. 
Morgan sighed a little when she 
thought of all _her past exertions 
and the pains”of which she was 
seare-ly yet beginning to reap 
the fruit. One man labours, and 
another enters into his labours. 
One thing, however, was a little 
consolatory, that she could take her 
ferns with her. But on the whole, 
after the first outburst of feeling, 
the idea of change, notwithstand- 
ing all its advantages, was in it- 
self, like most human things, & 
doubtful-pleasure. ‘To be sure, it 
was only through its products that 
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her feelings were interested about 
the new flue, whereas the drawing- 
room carpet was a standing griev- 
ance. When it was time to dress 
for dinner, the Rector’s wife was 
not nearly so sure as before that 
she had never liked Carlingford. 
She began to forget the thoughts 
she had entertained about broken 
idols, and to remember a number 
of inconveniences attending a re- 
moval. Who would guarantee the 
safe transit of the china, not to speak 
of the old china, which was one of 
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the most valuable decorations of 
the Rectory? This kind of break- 
age, if not more real, was at least 
likely to force itself more upon the 
senses than the other kind of frac- 
ture which this morning's explana- 
tion had happily averted ; and alto- 
gether it was with mingled feel- 
ing that Mrs. Morgan entered the 
drawing-room, and found it occu- 
pied by Mr. Leeson, who always 
came too early and who, on the 
present occasion, shad some suffi- 
ciently strange news to tell. 
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Tne two public schools which 
stand next after Eton, in the 
present day, in point of reputation 
and numbers, are Harrow and 
Rugby. They offer many conve- 
nient points of comparison. Their 
history has been remarkably similar. 
Founded within a very few years 


of each other, early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, both by private indivi- 
duals of the middle class, they have 


both risen, by a combination of 
circumstances which their founders 
could never have foreseen, from the 
position of mere small town or 
village grammar-schools to be .the 
public training-ground of English 


gentlemen, second only, even as far. 


as name and fashion are concerned, 
to Henry VII.’s “antique towers ;” 
and in the more important matter 
of distinguished scholarship and 
liberal training, claiming each for 
themselves, and with some justice, 
to be second to none. The search- 
ing ordeal of a Royal Commission, 
if it has disclosed some short- 
comings common to public-school 
education generally—in some degree 
almost inseparable from the system 
—has brought out a body of evi- 
dence which forms the strongest 
plea ever put on record in favour 
of the system itself, and which, in 
all its main bearings, must strike 
every impartial reader with ‘admi- 
ration at the energy and ability 
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with which these great schools are 
administered. No Rugby or Har- 
row man, at all events, will endorse 
Lord Malmesbury’s strange protest 
against telling the whole truth, or 
suggest, as he does, that a little 
cooking of the accounts for the 
public eye would have made things 
more pleasant. That the tangible 
results of the education in both 
schooJs, so far as the mass of the 
boys is concerned, is to a certain 
extent disappointing—that they 
share in common with others, more 
or less, in that failure which the 
Commissioners note in their Report, 
and which has been so largely dis- 
cussed in every quarter since,—this 
is a fact of which none are more 
painfully conscious than the most 
devoted teachers on their staff; it is 
a failure which these are the first to 
confess and lament, which they are 
making exertions year after year 
to meet by some new adaptation 
of their work, and for whieh they 
would be only too thankful if, any 
Royal Commission were omnipotent 
enough to find a remedy. It is the 
failure common to all lofty aims 
which are directed at elevating a 
large aggregate of human minds; 
the ideal, or even any reasonable 
approach to it, is only realised 
here and there. It is a disappoint- 
ment which must meet the pastor 
of every large parish, however able 
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and conscientious, in far larger 
degree than even the public-school- 
master; he may number his dis- 
ciples by thousands, but he must 
be content to trace his successful 
efforts by units and tens. And 
one very serious answer which may 
be urged in reply to the charge of 
failure in the education of the mass 
of those who leave our public 
schools is, that we are no more 
justified in narrowing the basis of 
an English gentleman’s education, 
for the minority who gladly profit 
by it, in the hope of securing some 
supposed advantage for the majo- 
rity who abuse or neglect their 
opportunities, than in narrowing 
or diluting the grand principles of 
Christianity because the ideal which 
they are to form seems unattain- 
able by the mass of nominal Chris- 
tians. In neither case are the 
results to be fairly measured by 
numbers. The influence of one 
thoroughly trained mind counts for 
more,in the social and intellectual 
education of the world than a 
hundred mediocrities. In human 
as in divine relations, the few are 
the salt of the earth. 

No school has made more honest 
or more successful attempts to meet 
the demand for’ a more extended 
‘basis of education than Rugby. Dr. 
Arnold was the first head of a large 
public school who gave a sensible 
weight to modern history and modern 
languages, and made them an essen- 
tial part of the regular school work. 
And perhaps if any one modern teach- 
er rather than another. may be con- 
sidered free from old-fashioned preju- 
dices, and untrammelled by any 
blind reverence for traditional formu- 
las, that man would be the present 
Head-Master, Dr. Temple. We may 
fairly take him, therefore, as a witness 
unexceptionable on the ground of 
natural bias as of acknowledged abil- 
ity, in support of the conclusion 
which has been arrived at by the 
Commissioners, and which has been 
already advocated in our pages, that 
classics should continue to be the 
staple of instruction in our public 
schools. ‘I cannot suggest,” he 
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says, “‘any change in our system of 
education.” He has entered into the 
question at some length, and with 
great ability; and though his argu- 
ments are not altogether new—ag 
few arguments on this subject can be 
—they are so strikingly put, that 
many who are not readers of blue- 
books will thank us for a longer quo- 
tation than usual. 


“The studies of boys at school fall 
under three heads—literature, mathe 
matics, and physical science. For 
every branch of each of these studies 
very strong arguments may be adduced, 
A boy ought not to be ignorant of this 
earth on which God has placed him, 
and ought therefore to be well acquaint 
ed with geography. He ought not to 
walk in the fields in total ignorance of 
what is growing under his very eyes, 
and he ought therefore to learn botany, 
There is hardly an occupation in which 
he can be employed where he will not 
find chemistry of service to him. Ma 
thematics rule all other sciences, and 
contain in themselves the one perfect 
example of strict logic. It is absurd 
that an English youth should be ignor- 
ant of the history of England; equally 
absurd that he should not be well ac 
quainted with its noble literature. So 
each study in its turn can give reasons 
why it should be cultivated to the 
utmost. But all these arguments are 
met by an unanswerable fact—that our 
time is limited. It is not possible to 
teach boys everything. If it is at 
tempted, the result is generally a super- 
ficial knowledge of exceedingly little 
value, and liable to the great moral 
objection that it encourages conceit 
and discourages hard work. A boy 
who knows the general principles of 
study without knowing its details, easi- 
ly gets the credit of knowing much; 
while the test of putting his knowledge 
to use will quickly prove that he knows 
very little. Meanwhile he acquires 4 
distaste for the drudgery of details, 
without which drudgery nothing worth 
doing ever yet was done. 

“It is therefore necessary to make & 
choice among these studies, to take one as 
the chief, and to subordinate all others 
to that. . . . I assume that the schools 
commonly called public schools are to 
aim at the highest kind of education; 
and to give that education, I think the 
classics decidedly the best instrument. 
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When we have to choose between litera- 
ture, mathematics, and physical science, 
the plea advanced on behalf cf the two 
latter is utility. They supply a man with 
tools for future work. Man’s chief busi- 
ness, it is said, is to subdue nature to his 
purposes, and these two studies show him 
how. Those who use this plea seem to 
forget that the world in which we live 
consists quite as much of the men and 
women on its surface, as of the earth and 
its constituent materials. If any man 
~were to analyse his own life he would 
find that he had far more to do with his 
fellow-men than with anything else. And 
if, therefore, we are to choose a study 
which shall pre-eminently fit a man for 
life, it will be that which shall best enable 
him to enter into the thoughts, the feel- 
ings, the motives of his fellows. 

“The real defect of mathematics and 
physical science as instruments of educa- 
tion is, that they have not any tendency 
to humanise. Such studies do not make 
aman more human, but simply more in- 
telligent. Physical science, besides giv- 
ing knowledge, cultivates to some degree 
the love of order and beauty. Mathe- 
matics give a very admirable discipline 
in precision of thought. But neither of 
them can touch the strictly human part 
of our nature, The fact is, that all edu- 
cation really comes from intercourse with 
other minus. 

“If the staple of education is to be 
found in the different branches of liter- 
ature, the classics, in a perfect system, 
must be the substratum. 

“In the first place, modern literature 
is not fully intelligible, except to those 
who pave studied the classics. A student 
of mathematics does not find it any help 
to him to study the early writers on the 
science. No one is aided in learning the 
differential calculus by going back to 
fluxions. Nor will the study of physical 
science gain much by beginning with the 
writings of earlier discoverers. But lit- 
erature can ofily be studied thoroughly 
by going to its source. Modern theology, 
modern philosophy, modern law, modern 
history, modern poetry, are never quite 
understood unless we begin with their 
ancient counterparts. i 

“In the next place, the perfect and 
peculiar beauty of the classical literature 
will always put it at the head of all other. 

“Thirdly, the classic life contains, as 
Mr. J. S. Mill has remarked, ‘ precisely 
the true corrective for the chief detects 
of modern life. The classic writers ex- 
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and Rugby. 


hibit precisely that order of virtues. in 
which we are apt to be deficient. They 
altogether show human nature on a 
grander scale, with less benevolence, but 
more patriotism; less sentiment, but more 
self-control ; if a lower average of virtue, 
more striking individual examples of it ; 
fewer small goodnesses, but more great- 
ness and appreciation of greatness ; more 
which tends to exalt the imagination, and 
inspire ‘high conceptions of the capabili- 
ties of human nature. If, as every one 
must see, the want of affinity of these 
studies to the modern mind is gradually 
lowering them in popular estimation, this 
is but a confirmation of the need of 
them, and renders it more incumbent on 
those who have the power, to do their 
utmost to aid in preventing their de- 
cline.’”—Appendix, pp. 311, 312. 

As an illustration of the position 
which he goes on to lay down, that 
the kind of education given in a pub- 
lic school is that which fits a youth 
to take up any study whatever, Dr. 
Temple gives the following :— 

“T once asked a tradesman who had 
Been himself at Rugby School, and was 
intending to send his son, whether he 
had learnt anything here that was of use 
to him afterwards. He answered, ‘I was 
at school several years, and I have never 
regretted it. I learnt there what I don’t 
think I could have learnt as well any- 
where else,—how to learn anything I 
wanted,’”’ 

But although the classics form the 
basis of education both at Rugby and 
at Harrow, and all other subjects 
oceupy a very subordinate position, 
neither mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, nor modern history are neg- 
lected. One very important step has 
been gained in considering the two 
first no longer as “extras,” as was 
the casein former days (which too 
often 4made the so-called teaching a 
mere farce, of which the only real re- 
sult was the adding a certain number 
of guineas to the school-bills), but in 
making them a distinct item of regu- 
lar school-work, and putting the les- 
sons, for the short proportion of time 
they occupy, on precisely the same 
footing as Latin and Greek. Not a 
very great deal is taught of these 
subjects, it is true; but what is 
taught is taught in earnest. No- 
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thing contributes more effectually 
to this result than secufing, as is 
done at both schools, that the ma- 
thematical and modern language 
masters shall be, both socially and 
intellectually, upon the same level 
with the classical staff, and main- 
taining for them an equal status in 
the school gencrally. Mathematics 
occupy at Rugby, taking the aver- 
age of the several forms, about 
three hours in the week in school, 
with perhaps nearly as much time 
supposed to be spent in preparation. 
Very nearly the same estimate will 
apply to Harrow. In both schools 
about two. hours in the week are 
assigned to the modern language 
lessons, which are each considered 
to require an hour’s preparation. 
Every boy at Rugby is required to 
learn both French and German, 
unless on his reaching the “ Middle 
School” his parents prefer that he 
Should attend the lectures on natural 
philosophy. At Harrow all below 
the fifth form learn French; in the 
fifth, if “able to read and trans- 
late a French classic with facility 
at sight,” a boy is transferred to 
German. A certain amount of in- 
terest and emulation is kept up in 
these subsidiary studies by a system 
of marks given for proficiency, which 
contribute to a boy’s promotion 
through the regular classical forms 
in the school. At Harrow their 
influence in this important respect 
is far from inconsiderable. 


“A boy may rise most rapidly into 
the upper sixth form without being at 
any time distinguished for scholarship, 
by the help of modern languages and 
mathematics. I have known a case in 
which a boy has risen from the bottom 
of the form almost to the top by great 
success in mathematics, and vice versa ; 
so that it happens continually that a 
boy reaches the upper sixth who is a 
very bad scholar.”—Mr. Wesicott’s Evi- 
* dence, 1121. 
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At Rugby the weight which 
mathematics and modern languages 
throw into the scale is scarcely so 
great as this; but even there a 
marked superiority in these points 
may so far. affect promotion, that 
it is very possible that “the boy 
Smith in the sixth form may be 
inferior in classics to the boy Jones 
who may be in the twenty” (the 
form next below.* Natural philo- 
sophy (where that study is chosen) 
reckons in the same proportion as 
modern languages. Proficiency in 
these secondary subjects enters 
also more or less into the compe- 
tition for the Harrow scholarships 
and for the Rugby exhibitions. Mr, 
Butler doubts whether this combi- 
nation of marks works satisfactorily 
as the promotion reaches the high- 
est form, and suggests that both 
“the best scholars and the best 
mathematicians would gain consid- 
erably by the distinct recognition 
and reward of their respective 
studies ;” for instance, by the as- 
signment of some of the scholar- 
ships to classics only, and others to 
mathematics only; and on a similar 
principle the Royal Commissioners, 
in the increase which they propose 
in the number of exhibitions at 
Rugby, recommend that instead of 
their being all awarded, as at pre- 
sent, for “mixed attainments,” ‘five 
shall be adjudged for classics alone, 
two for mathematics, two for modern 
languages, and two for physical sci- 
ence. If it is considered necessary to 
give greater encouragement to these 
branches of study, this certainly ap- 
pears to be the simplest and least 
objectionable mode of providing it 

But Mr. Butier agrees with Dr. 
Temple that there must be one fixed 
line of education at a public school, 
and that if classics are adopted as 
the basis, the studies which ara 
subsidiary must be permitted to 
interfere as little as possible with 
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* The proportion of marks given for the several subjects is as follows :— 


Marks for Mathematics 
‘3 Modern Languages § 


At Harrow. At Rugby. 


) as compared with Clas-{as 1 to 4; as 12 to 78. 
sical marks are 


""1'w 9; ” 10: Ve. 
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the main business of the school. 
He says, with great truth, that 
“boys will not work vigorously at 
any subject in which the majority 
of their companions are not keenly 
interested.” He believes that the 
proportion of boys who can be made 
to take a real interest in mathe- 
matics is “exceedingly small;” and 
he “knows as a matter of fact, 
proved by experience,” that boys 
“will not expend upon Freneh or 
German the full amount of intel- 
lectual labour which they do ha- 
bitually expend upon classical stu- 
dies.” And as to those remarkable 
natural: predilections which are 
supposed to be continually breaking 
out in the imaginary schoolboy in 
every direction except Latin gram- 
mar (that, unfortunately, being the 
special work which he generally has 
in hand), it is worth while to note 
what a man who has mixed with 
English schoolboys all his life, 
either aS a companion or a teacher, 
has to say upon that point :— 


“T believe it is an error to imagine 
that most boys have a strong predilec- 
tion for any particular study. You do, 
of course, occasionally see it. But I am 
satisfied that any system which pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that boys have 
naturally, as a rule, a special gift for 
any particular study, is based on error.” 
—Harrow Evidence, 580. 


Mr. Wilsor, the Physical Science 
master at Rugby, who may fairly 
be supposed to see more of these 
natural geniuses than others, gives 
a rather amusing corroboration of 
this opinion :— 

“The weaker boys are continually 
coming to me, and they say they have a 
taste for natural science—that is, for 
explosions, and such things; they are 
the most hopeless.cases 1 have to deal 
with, It is a sort of curiosity which 
lasts a week. It is the stronger ones 
Who come and say they know nothing 
about it, who study science to any pur- 
pose.” —Rugby Evidence, 1371. 


The Eton private-tutor system,— 
by which the main portion of the 
school-work is done in the pupil- 
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room, where difficu'ties are smoothed 
by a reference to the tutor instead 
of to the grammar and lexicon, and 
things made pleasant to the dunces 
in each form by a “construe” 
during the last half-hour before 
going into school,—was imported 
many years ago into Harrow, and 
flourishes there still in a somewhat 
modified form. It has also extend- 
ed itself to Rugby, but with some 
more important modifications; the 
chief of which is, that there “it is 
required that the tutor shall not 
assist the boy in preparing the 
school lessons at all;” while at 
Harrow, though the character of the 
assistance given varies very much 
with the discretion of the tutor, 
the theory is that, as at Eton, the 
school-work is prepared in the pu- 
pil-room. We have already - 
pressed an opinion that this private 
tuition involves a great addition to 
the masters’ work with a very ques- 
tionable effeet upon that of the 
schoolboy; and even Dr. Temple’s 
defence of it fails to alter our view. It 
is remarkable that while the head- 
master of Rugby, with no antecedent 
experience of the system, speaks 
unhesitatingly in its favour, Mr. 


. Butler, educated under it himself at 


Harrow, expresses himself in such 
guarded language as to leave the 
impression that he rather accepts it 
as existing than approves cordially 
of the principle. Mr. Commissioner 
Vaughan—himself the successful 
scholar of a different system— 
presses Mr. Butler hard on this 
point through a couple of folio 
pages to which we can only refer 
our readers,* and, elicits admissions 
which, as from the head-master of 
a school where private tutors are in 
full work, are very significant. He 
admits that “to make a boy work 
a passage himself is of the greatest 
advantage;” that there is the 
temptation to the tutor to give 
more aid than is good-for the p 

pil; and for the pupil “to idle 
away the greater part of the hour 
previous to going into school, with 
the certainty that at the end he will 
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receive just enough aid from his 
private tutor to enable him to tide 
over the difficulty ;” and that there 
is ‘ta little tendency to disguise 
from the master of the form what 
the boys are really able to do.” 
And when questioned as to the 
other branch of pupil-room work— 
the correcting of the exercises by 
the tutor, and the re-correction of 
his corrections by the master of the 
form (for that it is what it practically 
comes to)—Mr. Butler honestly says, 

“That is avery great difficulty which 
Ido not disguise at all. That is the 
great difficulty of the double system of 
composition, its passing through the 
hands of the tutor and of the master 
in form. I must confess myself unable 
to give any satisfactory explanation of 
that. I am not aware, very accurately, 
ofghow it is found to work, but I know 
that it is considered a very serious drag 
by all the tutors.” 


In reply to a further question whe- 
ther the system does not “in various 
ways embarrass the master of the 
form,” he simply declines to give 
an opinion, as having had no per- 
sonal experience on the point. Few 
unprejudiced persons will read Mr. 
Butler’s evidence without a very 


strong impression that, having en-. 


tered upon the head-mastership of 
Harrow as avery young man, and 
finding the system in full work 
there, and more or less approved 
by persons of longer experience 
than himself, he is content to main- 
tain it; but that his own private 
opinion is very much that of Mr. 
Commissioner Vaughan. 

“At Harrow again, as at Eton, we 
have the loco pareptis theory. The 
Harrow tutors are certainly much 
more modest upon the subject than 
the Eton gentlemen, and do not 
enlarge so eloquently upon the pa- 
ternal relation supposed to be esta- 
blished with their pupils. Still we 
find the same assertion, and, no 
geht quite as honestly made ;— 

do not know whether I can de- 
scribe the relation better than that,” 
says one of the tutors and assistant- 
masters of longest standing—‘“ a 
boy always looks to his private tutor 
as a person in loco parentis ;” and 
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still the sceptical Commissioners 
persist in their cross- “examination 
on this pet formula :— 

796. (Lord Clar&don.) Do you con. 
sider that you could stand én loco ‘par: 
entis to above forty boys !—It is a very 
large family, certainly. 797. (Lord 
Lyttelton.) How many have you?—aAt 
the present time I have rather more 
than sixty—sixty-two or  sixty-three, 
798. Sixty-three private pupils, to all 
of whom you are in loco parentis ?—Just 
so; but a great number require little 
extraordinary care. There are a great 
many boys over whom a tutor has a 
general sort of superintendence ; and 
it is only in cases of bovs being in diffi. 
culty, or for good or for bad requiring 
special attention on the part of the tw 
tor, that he is particularly called upon 
to look after them. 799. (Lord Clar- 
endon.) Considering the great. number 
of other calls upon your time, and the 
duties that devolve upon you, do you 
think that, with so many as sixty boys, 
you can really look after their individ- 
ual character and moral conduct, and 
their particular fitness for certain studies, 
sufficiently to make you feel satisfied 
that youware in loco parentis to them? 
I could not\do so if the boys were left 
entirely to my charge. I could not 
undertake the sole charge of sixty boys 
if they were solely under me; but all 
the charge that is required from a pri- 
vate tutor, I hope I can undertake, or 
else I should not have done so,” 


And we hope the Commissioners 
were satisfied. There is no going 
beyond that sort of answer, of course. 
An archdeacon was once defined 
to the entire satisfaction of the 
House of Lords—as “a person who 
discharged archidiaconal functions.” 
So, a private tutor at Harrowis 8 
gentleman who “undertakes the 
charge required from a__ private 
tutor.” Not the most. pertinacious 
Commissioner, nor the most anxi- 
ous parent, can desire a more accu 
rate definition. 

The chief advantage of requiring 
he boy to have a private tutor is, 
as emple says, “the perma- 
nence of the connection.”—“ A boy 
passes from form to form, and. in 
doing so, is handed over from one 
teacher to another ’”’—*“‘ but the same 


tutor has charge of him throughout, 


and ends by ‘knowing him well.” 
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This is perfectly true; and if there 
were no other means of securing 
this. knowledge of a boy’s habits 
and general character, so far the 
connection of tutor and pupil would 
be very desirable in every public 
school. But every boy is, from 
his entrance to his leaving school, 
the inmate of a boarding-house, of 
which some one of the assistant- 
masters is the head, with whom in 
thany cases at Harrow and Rugby, 
as well as at Eton, he takes all his 
principal meals, and under whose 
notice he must come continually 
more or less from day to day, and 
may come, if desired, upon a much 
more intimate and domestic footing 
than as master and scholar; so that, 
when he is compelled by the rules 
of the school to take this master 
for his “private tutor” also (of 
course with an additional payment), 
it is really very difficult to see 
what advantages this second rela- 
tionship gives which ought not to 
have been already secured to him; 
and which are so secured, as the 
evidence shows, in schools where 
no private tuition exists.* And it 
is plain from the cross-examination 
of several witnesses, that in the few 
exceptional cases where a boy’s 
tutor is other than his house-master, 
he is quite as likely to apply to the 
latter in any real difficulty as to the 
former, and that the periodical re- 
ports of conduct sent in to the parents 
(on which some stress is laid) fall 
quite as much within the house- 
master’s province as the tutor’s.t 
The Commissioners have preba- 
bly been not a little influenced by 
Dr. Temple's favourable opinion as 
to the system of private tuition as 
modified at Rugby ; yet they speak 
everywhere in their Report in very 
cautious lahguage. They had al- 
ready distinctly recommended at 
Eton that the boys should “ cease to 
construe their lessons in the pupil- 
room before taking them up to the 
class-master ;” and the same recom- 
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mendation must be intended to 
apply to Harrow, where that practice 
is used in some pupil-rooms only. 
But even of the Rugby plan, all that 
they can bring themselves to say io its 
favour is comprised in very qualified 
terms when they speak of ‘the ad- 
vantage which is ascribed at Rugby, 
as elsewhere, to this relation ;” and. 
they are only “not so convinced 
that the tutorial system, if allowed 
to exist in its present highly devel- 
oped form, could be more satisfac- 
torily arranged, as to propose any 
specific changes with confidence.” 
There is one peculiar feature of 
Harrow which deserves notice,. as 
combining to some extent, much 
more really than the tutorial system 
can be ‘said to do, the advantage of 
private with public education. This 
is the establishment of “small” 
boarding-houses (strictly limited to 
seven boys in each) kept by some 
of the junior assistant-masters with 
the head-master’s sanction, It is 
quite a modern arrangement, hay- 
ing been in operation not more than 
ten or twelve years. The inmates 
of these smaller houses enjoy al- 
most of necessity considerably more 
domestic and home-like supervision 
than would be either possible or 
desirable in large houses containing 
forty or fifty boys. It is usual for* 
them to take all their meals with 
the master and his family, of which, 
in fact, they may be said to form a 
part; “our pupils live with us con- 
stantly,”’ says one of these masters, 
Mr. Westcott,—“‘we have no pri- 
vacy.” Not only does this exempt 
a boy from many of the hardships 
of public-school life, but his moral 
character and general habits are 
more under observation and control. 
In fact, as it seems very fairly put 
by Mr. Westcott, they ‘“‘ extend the 
advantages of a public-school edu- 
cation to many boys who from deli- 
cacy of organisation, physical or 
intellectual, would not otherwise 
have enjoyed them.” { Mr. Butler 





a 


* See Westminster Evidence, 169. ‘ 
+ See Mr. Mariller’s Evidence, 1324-1334. Mr. Butler, 474. 
t See the Whole of his Evidence on the subject, 1180-1236. 
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has even himself, “in more than 
one instance, recommended boys of a 
peculiarly delicate temperament, who 
seemed to be suffering from the 
rougher system of the large houses, 
to remove toa small one; and that 
has, beyond all question, been at- 
tended with the happiest results.” 
For these advantages, parents who 
can afford it, and who think that 
their sons, for any reason, require 
such exceptional treatment, are not 
unwilling to pay; and the average 
yearly expenses of a boy at one of 
these small houses are stated at £210 
—some £50 above the average of the 
larger houses. There is, of course, 
another side of the question. There 
may be some loss to set against the 
gain. Mr. Butler says—and few 


public-school men will gainsay him— 


“T have a strong conviction that if a 
boy is thoroughly qualified by tempera- 
ment and by health to gain the full 
amount of benefit which the public- 
school system is capable of affording, 
he will gain that benefit and that brac- 
ing influence most thoroughly as a 
member of a large house.” 


And he has occasionally found it 
advantageous for a boy to be trans- 
ferred from a small house to a large 
one :— 

¢ “Tt not unfrequently happens that 
boys who have begun their course in a 
small house, and may be supposed to 
have been there fairly habituated to the 
public-school system, Me, by the. advice 
of the small-house master, removed, 
during the latter part of their career, to 
the freer system of a large house.” 


Plainly there are disadvantages 
in too much of the master’s super- 
vision, and the hardier and more 
independent elements of a_ boy’s 
character may lose in development. 
Mr. Butler, indeed, has observed 
‘“‘no material difference in the tone 
of the boys in a small house and a 
large house ;” and Mr. Westscott, as 
a master of one of the former, is 
naturally and honestly loth to ad- 
mit that his boys lose anything in 
social position amongst their school- 
fellows. But to form anything like 
a trustworthy estimate of the inner 
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life of any of our public schools, it 
is quite necessary to take, as the 
Commission has done, the evidence 
of schoolboys as well as school- 
masters: if these latter (as may be 
hoped) know a great deal more 
than the boys on most points, there 
are some few matters on which the 
boys will always be able to teach 
the masters. And the late captain of 
Harrow, who seems to speak very 
fairly and without any foolish preju- 
dice, gives it as his opinion that the 
small houses have their necessary 
disadvantages,: and that the boys 
who are lodged there do not get the 
benefits of a public school at a 
“except with regard to the intellec- 
tual education.” He thinks ‘they 
are a good deal led to shirk the 
games;” “they do not so easily 
become known to the other boys;” 
he will “hardly use so strong a 
term as to say they are looked down 
upon, but they are not considered 
as being equal to the others ;” “ they 
are upon a different system alto- 
gether—more like the system of a 
private tutor; they have no fagging 
to begin with” (¢¢., house-fagging 
at breakfast and tea.) Lord ~Clar- 
endon suggests that probably “ they 
are rather treated as muffs?” to 
which Mr. Ridley, who must have 
had the word in his mouth all the 
time but shows a reticence from 
slang which we have only the weak- 
est hope maybe characteristic of 
Harrow, replies—‘t Yes — something 
of that kind.” 

We thoroughly agree both with 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Ridley, that the 
“roughing it” ata large house is 4 
valuable element of public-school 
education. The Commissioners are 
also unquestionably right when they 
say in their Report that, “ were the 
number of these houses permitted 
to increase beyond what is required 
for the particular class for whom 
they are supposed to be adapted, it 
would become a serious evil, by 
increasing the expensiveness and 
diminishing the usefulness of the 
school.” Still there seems to be, 
in this “ small-house ” system, some- 
thing which ‘may be very well 
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adapted for special cases. If not 
abused, it appears to provide, for 
boys who are somewhat below the 
mark in physical health or strength 
of character, a share, if not in all, yet 
in some of the benefits of education 
in a public school, without the risk 
of breaking down in the training. 
And that old “ loco parentis” formula, 
which seems to us so little applicable 
to the relation between tutor and 
pupil, becomes no longer a formula 
when applied to the footing on which 
a master stands to the half-dozen in- 
mates of his house, with whom he is 
continually brought into intimate as- 
sociaton. We must give Mr. West- 
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cott’s examination on this point:— 


“1189. (Lord Clarendon.) You con- 
sider you stand [to the boysin his house 
entirely in loco parentis ?—Absolutely. 
The idea of a small house is that of a 
family. 1190. You think, then, that 
you would be able to put yourself in the 
place of a parent more effectually than 
any of the masters of the large houses 
who are de facto private tutors to their 
boarders ?—It could hardly be otherwise. 
My boys would feel less scruple in con- 
sulting me, and’ they have free access to 
me at all times. 1208. Have 
you many private pupils beyond your 
own boarders ?—Yes. 1209. You have 
as many as forty, have you not ?—Yes, 
but the number is variable. 1210. Pay- 
ing how much ?—£15. 1211; Do those 
include the boys in your house ?—Yes. 
: 1213. You do not consider, 
with reference to your large and onerous 
duties in the school, that these are more 
than you can stand to in loco parentis? 
—I have, as a rule, only seven boys in 
my house. My relation to the other 
boys is the same as that of any large- 
house master to his pupils. 1214. To 
them your relation is merely official: it 
is their studies you look to ?—That is all 
I feel myself bound to do, though per- 
sonal influence variously exercised must 
be connected with this. 1215, It is 
the schoolboy, not the individual boy ?— 
Yes; not aenember of 1ny family. 1216. 
You draw a distinction between the boys 
m your own house, and fhe boys to 
whom you are private tutor only ?—I 
make a distinction by considering my 
obligations to the one much greater than 
to the other.” : 
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Mr. Westcott says, a little”before, 
that he considers a small boarding- 
house “a means for making it pos- 
sible fora junior master to live at 
Harrow—in fact, a payment for his 
school services.” We think it has 
advantages beyond this; but there 
is one more question we should have 
liked to ask so plain-spoken a wit- 
ness, and which we wonder that some 
one of his examiners did not ask him: 
—Did it ever occur to him to look 
upon the private-tutor arrangement 
in that light ? 

The system of promotion at Har- 
row, unlike that at Eton, is almost 
entirely a matter of competitive 
merit. The removes from form to 
form depend upon a regular system 
of marks, of which half are given for 


] the work done during the quarter, 


and half for the examination at the 
end. A certain proportion of the re- 
moves are, it is true, assigned to 
boys who have remained in the form 
below for three whole school quar- 
ters. The intention of these “ char- 
ity removes” (as.they are called) is 
to prevent boys of dull abilities be- 
ing continually outstripped in the 
race of promotion by boys younger 
than themselves ; but practically the 
cases are very few of boys who would 
be left in the same form for above 
three quarters; and even then the 
promotion is refused if the boy has 
been “‘ notoriously and ostentatiously 
idle.” § 

At Rugby, not even this small 
amount of “charity” is shown to the 
dunces, and a boy may look in vain. 
for any kind of promotion on the 
ground of mere seniority. The evil 
of his being “utterly and hopelessly 
thrown out in the fair competitions 
of the school” is met there by a very 
different remedy. ‘‘ Boys, on failure 
to reach the Middle School at 16,.or 
the Sixth Form at 18, are required 
to leave, unless the head-master, after 
inquiry made, deems it right to sus- 
pend the rule on special grounds.” 


The limits of indulgence’ to 
be fixed with a charitable nents 


for incapacity, and the ‘rule, we are 
assured, is ee strictly enforced, ex- 
Q 
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cept when idleness or other faults” 
are combined .with slowness; but 
it is a rule quite peculiar to Rugby, 
and however beneficial it may be to 
the school generally, we are by no 
means sure that in point of justice 
the Harrow system is not more fair- 
ly defensible. The commissioners 
have not given us their opinion upon 
this question. When the modern 
plan of competitive examinations was 
first introduced into the public ser- 
vice, some journalist asked the very 
pertinent question, What was to 
become of all the stupid men? And 
some such question may be asked in 
the interest of the stupid boys at 
Rugby. Ifa public-school education 
is considered to have other good ef- 
fects besides the mere intellectual 
training —such as the formation of 
a@ manly and independent character 
by a free intercourse with his equals, 
and the social advantages which un- 
doubtedly follow from such inter- 
course in after life—it seems rather 
hard to cut a boy off prematurely 
from these benefits, merely, because 
he cannot keep his place in the race 
of mind. A public schvol has a duty 
to the public as well as to itself; 
and so long as a boy conforms to the 
school discipline, and is guilty of no 
moral delinquencies which make his 
removal a matter of justice to his 
companions, it seems something like 
a breach of contract to say it will 
have nothing more to do with him. 
No doubt such a regulation works 
well for the general proficiency of 
. the school; and in a popular school 
like Rugby, into which admission 
seems almost as difficult a matter as 
into a popular club (Dr. Temple says 
he has three times as many applica- 
tions as vacancies), it is easy enough 
to enforce it; but may it not press 
very, unjustly upon individual boys? 
Dr. Temple says that “the system 
is not well adapted” for such cases ; 
but what system of teaching (except 
those of quack advertisers) is adapt- 
ed for dunces? and where are the 
dunces to go to? They are to be 
sent, says Dr, Temple, “where they 
can receive more individual instruc- 
tion;” but could not the inevitable 
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private tutor at Rugby supply some- 
thing of this? 

Another feature-peculiar to Rugby 
amongst the schools to which the 
Commission extends, but adopted 
also at Cheltenham and Marlborough, 
is the “ parallel forms,” first intro- 
duced at Rugby by the present 
Bishop of London when head-master, 
and now revived by Dr. Temple. 
In avery large school, where the 
subdivision into anything like man- 
ageable classes or forms makes these 
very numerous, it is apt to involye 
what cannot be described more clear. 
ly than in Dr. Temple’s words :— 


“T found, when we had so many 
forms, one under another, two bad ef- 
fects—the clever boys went up through 
the forms with our system of pronrotion 
so rapidly, that no one master saw a 
boy of that sort for more than a quarter 
of a year; he never got hold of him at 
all, and the result was to encourage @ 
great deal of very superficial working, 
On the other hand, the slower boys 
disheartened by the ‘sight of the terrific 
ladder which they had to climb—they 
had a sort of feeling that they would 
never get to the top.” 


A boy at Eton, for instance, has to 
gain ten steps of promotion to reach 
the Sixth from the Lower Fourth 


Form. About the same would 
be necessary at Harrow; and at 
Rugby, owing to the greater number 
of forms, the nécessary steps would 
be more than this, but for the “par- 
allel” system. Four of the larger 
forms are subdivided, not into an up- 
per and lower, but into two parallels, 
both doing the same work, both 
holding the same rank in the school, 
but each having its scparate master. 
For all purposes of promotion they 
are still one large form, an 

number from each parallel. being 
moved up at each remove into the 
form next above. Therg are some 
difficulties in the working, owing to 
the two parallel masters being not al- 
ways supp8sed parallel in efficiency; 
and this may encourage (as Mr. Barry 
fears it does in some degree at 
Cheltenham) “invidious compari 
sons on the part of the boys,” not 
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always without some foundation in 
fact; but, on the whole, the system 
seems well adapted for a very large 
school.* 

The question of punishments 
presents more difficulties tu a con- 
scientious schoolmaster than that 
of promotion. Flogging—once sup- 
posed to be the universal remedy 
for all schoolboy disorders—is now 
reserved at nearly every school for 
grave or repeated offences, At 
Rugby, it now “rarely occurs so 
often as eight times in the year;” 
at Harrow, the cases may amount 
to as many as sixty—“ about twenty 
in each school term.” But at Rugby 
caning (on the hand) is used in some 
of the lower forms, though very 
sparingly. The Sixth Form in both 
schools are exempt from all corporal 
punishment; at Rugby the Fifth 
enjoy the same exemption, “by the 
courtesy of the school;” and Mr. 
Butler, at Harrow, “rarely decides 
to flog any boy in the Fifth.” 
But masters and Royal Commis- 
sioners both admit the difficulty of 
selecting a good form of punish- 
ment for minor offences. Setting 


impositions—i. ¢., lines to write out, | 


—is objected to, either as en- 
couraging that slovenly handwrit- 
ing which is one of the disgraces 
of our progressive age, if the mas- 
ter never notices the style of the 
performance, but will take, as a 
young witness says some Harrow 
masters will, ‘‘anything that is 
black and white;” or entailing 
additional demands upon the mas- 
ter’s time, if he is to examine every 
imposition brought up to him. 
Learning lines by heart is open to 
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more objection still on the latter 
ground, Extra school—as imposed 
at Harrow—which consists in set- 
ting.a boy to write out grammar 
for an hour or two on a half-holiday 
“in the presence of a master”— 
gives the victims the compensatory 
satisfaction that the master is being 
punished too. Solitary. confine- 
ment—used in the Lower School at 
Rugby—seems to be the most ob- 
jectionable of all. It was an idea 
of Dr. Arnold’s, apparently quite 
at variance with his general princi- 
ple of treatment; and we imagine 
that nothing but the acknowledged 
difficulty of finding a substitute 
for the rod could have led so judi- 
cious a master as the present head 
of Rugby to adopt it. Dr. Arnold 
once went so far as to propose that 
a special place should be built for 
the infliction of this punishment; 
but the trustees of the school, much 
to the credit of their good sense, 
declined to sanction it. It is equally 
to their credit that this is quoted as 
an exceptional instance of interfer- 
ence.on their part with the discre- 
tion of their head-master.t 

Dr. Temple is .very sound, how- 
ever, in his views of punishment 
generally. In opposition to . the 
soft-spoken modern theorists who 
will hear of nothing but “re- 
formatory” processes, he under- 
stands that one great object of 
punishment is—to punish. One 
or two of the Commissioners, with 
the most philanthropic intentions, 
are continually inquiring into the 
amount of “improvement” which 
it may be possible to combine with 
the cane, or the birch, or the im- 





* The arrangement will perhaps be best understood by the tabular view given 


in the Report :— 


Sixth Form. 
The Twenty. 


(Parallels, ) Fifth. 
Lower Fifth ound 
lst Upper Middle — 
2d Upper Middle 
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Ist Upper Middle. 
2d Upper Middle. 


3d Upper Middle, 


Lower Middle an 


Lower Middle, 


Remove. 
Fourth, &c. 


+ Mr. Hefford’s Evidence, 187. 
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position, as the case may be. And 
some of the masters, in their an- 
swers on the subject, do not venture 
to dispute the theory, but merely 
point out the difficulties in the 
practice. Not so Dr. Temple. The 
question is as to writing out lines 
of Greek or Latin :— 

“910. (Lord Clarendon.) It does a 
boy no good ?—Jt is not intended to do 
anything but punish him. If you com- 
bine a punishment with that which does 
him good, you get him to hate’ that 
which does him good.” 

As the delinquent negro said to 
his Puritan master, who wished to 
combine religious exhortation with 
the cowhide, — ‘“‘ Massa, if you 
preachee, preachee; if you floggee, 
floggee ; but no preachee and floggee 
too.” Dr. Temple may or may not 
have heard of a quondam Lower 
master of Rugby—a good and zeal- 
ous man—who, in the discharge of 
his duties as flogging-master to the 
Lower School, ‘took the opportunity 
(on Lord Clarendon’s principle of 
“doing the boy good”) of laying 
in what he considered a few words 
in season between each cut; it had 
the effect of prolonging the punish- 
ment, and exasperating the sufferer, 
but the moral results in the way of 
reformation were, we believe, not 
distinctly perceptible. 

A boy who has taken sufficient 
advantage of the teaching of either 
of these schools to have reached 
the Sixth Form, and to have re- 
mained in it for the last two years 
of his school life, will by that time 
have gone through a pretty wide 
range of classical reading. At Har- 
row he will probably have read, 
(besides lower books) of the Greek 
tragedians, the whole of Sophocles, 
with two or three plays each of 
Aischylus and Euripides; the same 
of Aristophanes; a couple of books 
of Thucydides, with portions of 
Homer, Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
,and Plato. In Latin, a good deal 
of Livy, Cicero, and Virgil, with 
the whole or nearly so of Horace. 
To this at Rugby would be added 
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perhaps two or three plays of’ 
Plautus, and some books of Lu- 
cretius. It will be his own fault 


if he has not gained a very fair ~ 


amount of mathematical knowledge 
at the same time. “The whole-of 
Euclid” seems to, be not an un- 
usual point to be reached by a sixth- 
form boy at Harrow, who is yet no 
aspirant for mathematical honours 
at the university; and “nearly half 
those who leave the sixth will have 
gone through six books,” and have 
gained also ‘ta very fair knowledge 
of algebra.” Something less than 
this would be the Rugby mark. 

In the honours gained at the uni- 
versities, though«Harrow has done 
fairly well, the balance is largely in 
favour of Rugby. 
latter school the Commissioners 
have reported that the list of dis- 
tinctions gained by its scholars 
“evinces its general teaching in the 
Literze Humaniores to be absolutely 
unsurpassed ; its training in exact 
scholarship to stand within the) first 
rank; and its practice of composi- 
tion not to disentitle it to a very 
honourable position amongst public 
schools.” Taking the ten years 
from 1852 to 1861 inclusive, Rugby 
has gained at Oxford in classical 
honours no less than 34* first classes 
in moderations, and 22 at the final 
exaniination, as against 10 and 7 
from Harrow; and has three times 
been successful both for the Ireland 
and the Hertford university schol- 
arships, which no Harrow man has 
gained during that period. On. the 
other hand, some of the best Har- 
row scholars have gone to Cam- 
bridge, where they have gained 12 
places in the first class of the Clas- 
sical Tripos, while Rugby has only 
6; and have won there a very 
large proportion of Greek and La- 
tin verse prizes—a test of elegant 
scholarship in which Rugby seems 
not nearly so successful. In ma- 
thematical honours the two schools 
have been nearly on a level. In this 
respect, though both Harrow and 
Rugby occupy a good place as com- 





* The report says 85; but Dr. Temple’s list (App. p. 312) gives only 34. 
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pared with other public schools, our 
public-school training is plainly not 
so successful as it should be. A 
fact stated by Professor Price, one of 
the most eminent mathematicians at 
Oxford, illustrates this rather re- 
markably. The great test of high 
mathematical proficiency acquired 
at school is the junior of the two 
university scholarships, which can 
only be ‘competed for up to the 
ninth term from matriculation. This 
scholarship, says Mr. Price, “has 
never been gained by a young man 
from the great public schools ;” but 
they have gained the senior scholar- 
ship repeatedly, which may be 
supposed rather the result of uni- 
versity training. 

The monitorial system exists in 
its full development both at Harrow 
and Rugby, and is very much the 
same in both, although there are of 
course soine minor details which 
are characteristic of each school. 
Perhaps the most important differ- 
ence is that while the Rugby 
prepostors are above forty — com- 
prising the whole Sixth Form—the 
Harrow monitors are never more 
than fifteen. In both cases the 
privilege is attached strictly to place 
in the school, the reward entirely 
of school work, and depending in 
no way upon age or other qualifica- 
tions; excepting that at Rugby a 
boy is not permitted to pass into 
the Sixth (however ‘qualified by at- 
tainments) until he is sixteen, and 
that as a boy’s place in the Sixth, 
once obtained, never afterwards 
changes, and he can only rise to 
the top by his seniors leaving school, 
it is seldom that a very young boy 
can obtain the rank of monitor at 
Harrow. The powers and responsi- 
bilities are very much the same in 
both schools. Mr. Butler’s state- 
ment on this head may stand as 
well for Rugby as for Harrow :— 


“ Without attempting te define accu- 
rately the duties of a monitor, I may 
say that he would be bound to keep 
‘Teasonable order among the boys of his 
house, especially during the evening ; 
to assist the master who calls the 
“bill”? in school in maintaining quiet ; 
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to investigate and to punish: any serious 
moral offence, as bullying, drinking, 
gross language or acts, &c.; or any vio- 
lation of a well-known school rule, as 
smoking, being in a public-house, 
throwing stones in the street, dc.” 


Of the advantages of the system 
both head-masters speak in the most 
unhesitating language. Mr. Butler 
says :— 


“* As to the general question, whether 
it is: desirable that the elder boys in 
a great school should be formally in- 
trusted with some authority over the 
younger, I can only state in the most 
emphatic terms my own conviction, that 
no great school could long live in a 
healthy state without it. The limit of 
the authority may vary, and the recog- 
nised means of maintaining it may vary 
according to the traditions of each 
school; but I am satisfied that the only 
true way to train boys is to train them 
to govern themselves. It is not merely 
that boys become aware of a thousand 
instances' of misconduct more or less 
serious which a master can never detect 
without an amount of surveillance 
which would be fatal to all generous 
training ; but independently of this, the 
knowledge on the part of the school at 
large that a certain portion of their own 
body, of which they hope some day to 
become tlHemselves members, is charged 
to maintain right and to put down , 
wrong, must have a most powerful 
moral influence in forming manly char- 
acters. They see justice done, and evil 
discountenanced or punished, by those 
who share their sympathies, whose 
standard of right and wrong is not so 
much above their own as to seem ficti- 
tious, and who represent in the main 
the ability and the physical strength of 
the school.” 


Dr. Temple speaks bri¢fly but de- 
cidedly to the same purport; and 
he remarks that “the Sixth-Form 
boys, though they are in every way 
treated as boys, are considered by 
their schoolfellows as the natural 
guardians of the good name of the 


school.” It may be justly observed 
that while Mr. Butler may be sup- 
posed to speak somewhat enthusias- 
tically in favour of a system under 
which he himself was trained, Dr. 
Temple’s judgment cannot be other- 
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wise than impartial, as he was not 
himself a public-school man. 

But it may be said, this theory of 
“governing through the upper boys,” 
as one of the Commissioners fairly 
terms it, is a very fine theory if you 
take the masters’ view of an upper 
bey’s responsibilities: but what view 
do they take of it themselves? how 
far, in practice, are they found equal 
to these responsibilities, and how far 
do they maintain the moral discipline 
which so much depends upon them, 
and the good name which they are 
Supposed to have so much at heart ? 
Where will you find the monitor or 
preepostor whom you can trust not 
only to avoid for himself but to check 
in others such common schoolboy 
irregularities as smoking, for in- 
stance, or going into a public-house ? 
Mr. Carter, Lower master of Eton, 
where, as we have before shown, the 
monitorial powers have fallen into 
abeyance, is remarkably sceptical on 
this point. Anything like bad lan- 
guage, or conduct which would be 
generally held disreputable, would be 
put down at Eton as much as at Har- 
row or Rugby; not indeed by any 
direct authority of the upper boys, 
but by the general feeling of the 
school. But when Mr. Carter, in his 
examination, is pressed about certain 
institutions at Eton known as “the 
Tap” and “the Christopher,” to 
which the boys are proved to resort, 
to say the least, much too often (for 
the mere habit of entering a public- 
house, putting any posible excess out 
of the question, is most objectionable), 
it is suggested to him by Mr. Com- 
missioner Vaughan that possibly the 
monitorial authority (supposing it to 
be acknowledged at Eton) “ might 
have the effect of checking bad habits 
of such a description.” Mr. Carter 
answers that he “thinks not;” and 
the following rather remarkable con- 
versation ensues :— 


Mr. Vaughan.—“ Could you point out 
how it would fail?” Mr. C.—‘I could 
not point out how it would succeed.” 
Mr. V.—‘I will show you what I mean, 
and then you will be able perhaps to 
point out where the failure would be. 
Supposing that boys come out of church 


together, and the monitors are about 
the streets as the other boys themselves 
are,.the other ‘boys are under the eye 
of the monitor, and the monitor is an 
obstacle to the boy going into ‘ the 
Tap’ without being seen?” Mr. O— 
“Then I think this upper boy must 
never do sucha thing himself.” Mr, V. 
—“*T mean, supposing that he would not 
do such a thing himself, would it not 
be an advantage in that respect?”? Mr; 
0.—“In Utopia I think it would.” Mr, 
V.—“ Such a thing as a boy in the Sixth 
Form not going into a public-house, 
then, in the appreliension of an Eton 
master, is an Utopian impossibility ?” 
Mr. C_—“No, I think that isa very 
hard way of putting it. I think you 
cannot insure that a monitor would 
not do such a thing.”—Evidence, Eton, 
6037-6041. 


It does appear to be_ insured, 
however, sufficiently for all practi- 
cal purposes, both at Harrow and 
at Rugby, where the Eton master’s 
Utopia is found in actual existence, 
It might be hardly fair to rest this 
assertion on the sole authority of 
the masters of either school; an 
earnest and conscientious master 
may have a_ tendency (a very 
natural and allowable tendency) to 
see in the moral state of his school 
rather that which he desires and 
strives to produce than that which 
actually, exists; and there must 
always be in a large school some 
irregularities of which the most 
watchful master can know nothing, 
It is not, therefore, altogether 
because Dr. Temple and Mr. Butler 
express their confidence that, as a 
general rule, a Rugby preepostor or 
a Harrow monitor would neither 
allow a lower boy to smoke or go 
into a public-house, nor do such & 
thing himself, that we should feel 
satisfied that the exceptions to this 
rule were“not more common than 
those gentlemen honestly believe; 
but when we have the same as- 
surance from young men whose 
high standing both at school and 


college gives weight to their evi-, 


dence, while they must have had 
opportunities of knowing the pri 
vate habits of their schoolfellows 
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which no master could have, it puts 
the fact beyond reasonable doubt. 
Here is an extract from the exami- 
nation of Mr. Ridley, who left Har- 
row as Captain in 1861 :— 


“1530. Do you consider that the mo- 
nitorial system is very beneficial ?—Yes, 
I think that it checks breaches of dis- 
cipline much more than the power of 
the masters does; at all events certain 
kinds of breaches of discipline. 1531. 
What kind of breaches of discipline ?— 
Such breaches as drinking, immorality, 
and so on. 1532. That is to say, the 
sort of cases not so likely to be known 
to the masters as to the monitors ?— 
Yes. 1533. Do you think the monitors 
would be as much disposed to check or 
punish those offences as the masters ?— 
I have known cases in which perhaps 
the monitor might have failed in his 
duty, but I can conscientiously say that 
the general tone is such that a monitor 
who saw an offence committed would 
consider himself bound to punish the 
boy who committed it. 1534, And 
public opinign would support him in so 
doing ?—Decldedly. 1535. You think 
the exercise of the monitorial authority 
is not unpopular ?—I think that if any 
monitor is found to neglect his duty he 
is despised by those who are subject to 
his authority. 1536. If he neglect his 
duty 9—Yes. ‘ 

“1523. Would they stop bullying ?— 
Yes; of couyse I mean to include that in 
the term keeping order. 1524, If they 
observed any boys going into public- 
houses, would they report them ?——No, 
but they would be punished.” 


Here, again, is the evidence of Mr. 
Lee Warner, who was six years at 
Rugby, and left in 1860 :— 


“1515. They [the prepostors] would 
consider themselves called upon to inter- 
fere if they saw anything going on that 
was very wrong, such as going into a 
publit-house ?—They would at once in- 
terfere, and either send the boy up, or 
they have the power of licking him if 
they prefer it; only that, of course, is 
bubject to appeal. 

“1538. With regard to keeping order 
in the house: Suppose there’was any 
card-playing going on in the studies, 
would the Sixth take notice of it ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

“1546. 


(Lord Devon.) I ask, of 
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course, merely the general question ; but 
supposing the case which is conceivable, 
of any offence which would be visit- 
ed, as regatds a boy in the forms below 
the Sixth, by any punishment to’ be ad- 
ministered by the Sixth, to be committed 
by a Sixth-Form boy himself,—what 
would happen ?—There would be a Sixth 
levy called by some fellow in the Sixth, 
and they would probably decide to ask 
the head-master either to send him away, 
or to put him down a certain number of 
places. 

“1577. (Lord Lyttelton.) Do they 
[the boys generally} go to public-houses 
to drink ? — Very little indeed. 1578. 
That you think was rather discounte- 
nanced ?—Yes. 1579. (Mr. Thompson.) 
Would a. monitor stop that ?—Yes. 

“1593. (Lord Clarendon.) The Sixth 
Form would consider themselves bound 
to interfere in the case of any gross im- 
morality ?—Certainly. 

“1598. (Lord Devon.) Take another 
offence which is not a moral offence,— 
take smoking: would the Sixth Form in- 
terfere to support any prohibition of thé 
masters with regard to smoking ?—The 
Sixth always punished for smoking. 
1599. And never smoked themselves ? 
—I suppose some of them did ; of course 
if they were discovered smoking by a 
Sixth fellow, he would call a Sixth levy. 
1600. (Mr.Thompson.) They would be 
obliged to leave the Sixth in that event ? 
—They probably would.” 


The reader of this evidence will be 
quite prepared to hear that Dr. Tem- 
ple, in the course of his examination, 
says—“I expelled a boy in the Sixth 
Form once for knowing of something 
very wrong and not stopping it.” 
It seems quite clear, from the evi- 
dence which has been quoted, that 
although instances will occur of bad 
example or connivance on the part 
of the upper boys to whom these 
powers are intrusted, the system on 
the whole works excellently for the 
moral discipline of Harrow and 
Rugby, and is very far indeed from 
being the Utopian theory which 
some Eton authorities are disposed 
to regard it. Certainly, when we 
compare Mr. Carter’s assertion, that 
“the general good conduct of the 
school has increased in almost exact 
proportion to the decrease of authori- 
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ty placed in the hands of the upper 
boys,”* with his own evidence as 
quoted above, and with the com- 
plaint of another Eton master, that 
it is “a fashionable thing with the 
leading boys of the school” to fre- 
quent such places as the Tap and 
the Christopher, and that ‘very 
often a hundred boys go there in the 
course of a day,”t we readily under- 
stand how the monitorial authority 
is indeed, as one of the masters ex- 
plains it, foreign to the whole spirit 
of the place; but it is not so easy to 
understand the further explanation, 
occurring more than once in nearly 
the same words in the course of the 
Eton evidence on this point, that “the 
exercise of those powers has fallen 
into desuetude from the excellence 
of the school discipline and the ease 
with which it is maintained.” { 
Perhaps the most reasonable ob- 
jection which may be made to the 
exercise by boys of seventeen or 
eighteen of these disciplinary pow- 
ers is the possible bad effect upon 
themselves. There is a risk, no 


doubt, that, as the Commissioners 
express it, “individual boys may be 
rendered by it stiff and priggish, or 
imperious, or” (which seems not so 
probable) “that they may be op- 
pressed by a responsibility for which 
they are unfitted by character and 


disposition.” To this danger nei- 
ther the masters of Rugby nor of 
Harrow are insensible. But both 
masters and boys agree that, practi- 
cally, the risk of this detriment to 
character is very little. The most 
important autocrat amongst his 
schoolfellows soon finds his level at 
the university: and the remark with 
which the subject is dismissed by 
the Commissioners seems sensible 
and just, that “perhaps even the 
slight Pharisaism which monitorial 
authority has been observed by 
others to engender in characters not 
quite congenial with their position, 
may also lead sometimes to the grad- 
ual, but real, assumption of good 
habits.” 
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It must be remembered that both 
at Harrow and Rugby “no boy is 
bound to take a punishment. from ° 
a monitor if he considers it an un- 
just one.’ He has the right of 
appeal; either to the general body 
of monitors, or to the head-master, 
The right as may be supposed, is 
very seldom exercised, and the ap- 
peal, when made, has very rarely 
been successful; it may be fairly 
assumed that, unless the abuse of 
power is very flagrant indeed, the 
tendency amongst the monitors 
would be to support a member of 
their own body, and that the 
master would also feel that, in the 
maintenance of general discipline, 
such appeals were not to be en- 
couraged. The same feeling pre- 
vails (and, on the whole, with 
benefit to the service) in court- 
martials and other similarly con- 
stituted tribunals. No captain of 
a ship likes a “sea lawyer,” anda 
lower boy who is always question- 
ing the judgment of the ‘preepostors 
had better be removed at once from 
Rugby to Eton. But the right of 
appeal is universally acknowledged 
to exist, and all the evidence goes 
to show that, however seldom ex- 
ercised, it practically serves as a 
check upon the abuse of monitorial 
power. Mr. Lee Warfter, when 
asked whether, as a lower boy. at 
Rugby, he ever saw “boys who 
habitually abused their powers as 
preepostors,” replies, that he does 
not think he knows of any such 
cases—‘' because we should at once 
have an appeal to a Sixth levy on 
it.” Mr. Lang speaks quite as con- 
fidently of the temperate exercise 
of these powers at Harrow; on the 
part of the lower beys, he says, the 
monitors’ discipline is ‘ cheerfull 
submitted to” — “if they thi 
there is anything arbitrary, they 
can always appeal.” § - 

It is curious to note from these 
volumes of evidence how much & 
schoolboy’s notion of his indefeas- 
ible rights and liberties varies at dif- 





* Appendix, p. 121. 


+ Eton Evidence, 8224, 8225. 


} Mr. S. Hawtrey, Appendix, p. 160. Mr. Browning, ib. p. 146. 
§ See Harrow evidence, 1904, &c. 
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ferent schools. At Eton, as we have 
seen, the exercise of monitorial dis- 
cipline would be resented by public 
opinion as “not the thing”—and no 
phrase could be more expressive. 
On the other hand, at Eton, as well 
as at Harrow, it is the custom —and 
appears to the authorities there, as it 
does to the Commissioners, as noth- 
ing more than a wholesome precau- 
tion — for the masters to visit occa- 
sionally the private rooms or studies 
of the boys in their respective 
houses. The same takes place in 
College at Winchester; and in none 
of these schools is this kind of occa- 
sional surveillance complained of by 
the boys as any violation of their pri- 
vacy. Mr. Harris, one of the assist- 
ants at Harrow, is asked in the course 
of his examination by Sir S. North- 
cote— 


**986. Are you inthe habit of going 
up into the boys’ rooms at all?—Yes: I 
do always once in the course of the 
evening. When I ameat home during 
the evening I generally go up before 
prayers; I always go up once after- 
wards. 987. Do you go into each room, 
or only into some of them ?—It depends 
on circumstances. I have no uniform 
practice; the less uniform the better. 
I always knock at the door and go in.” 


Again, 

“487, As a matter of discipline, are 
boys allowed to lock their doors ?—They 
are not. 488. Would that be considered 
an offence ?—Yes.” 


At Rugby, on the contrary, any 
such system would be looked upon 
as little better than espionage. By 
time-honoured tradition, every Rug- 
beian’s study is his castle. No 
doubt, a master has a right to make a 
domiciliary visit, and would probably 
do so if he had strong reason to sus- 
pect the prevalence of any such 
habits as gambling or drinking in a 
particular house; but it is a right 
very rarely exercised, and such a 
visit would require to be justified by 
very peculiar circumstances in order 
not to violate the traditionary feeling 
of the school. Even the jurisdiction 
of a preepostor, more private and 
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domestic than that of the master, 
hardly goes the length of demanding 
admittance into the fortress (about 
the size of the Commissioner’s table, 
as Dr. Temple describes a school- 
house study)in which the smallest 
fag has intrenched himself, for lawful 
or unlawful purposes, in the evening, 
Sir Stafford Northcote is examining a 
late member of the Rugby Sixth 
Form “with regard to keeping order 
in the house :”— 


“1538. Suppose there was any card-” 
playing going on in the styfies, would 
the Sixth take notice of it ?—Certainly. . 
—Did they ever go into the boys’ 
rooms to see if there was any mischief 
going on?—They would not go into 
their studies on purpose; but if they 
came upon it by accident they would 
notice it. If they knocked, the fellows 
would probably lock the door.—Was it 
considered legal to lock your door ?— 
It was considered legal.— So that any 
mischief might be carried on, which 
could not be prevented in that way ?— 
Except by the influence of the Sixth 
fellows generally.” 


Sir Stafford, with an Etonian’s 
natural preference for his own insti- 
tutions, returns to the attack subse- 
quently :— 


“1556. It is not the habit of the 
masters to go round the house at night, 
is it?—In our house the masters very 
seldom did, except late at night to see 
that there were no chance of a fire or 
anything of that kind.—Do you. think it 
would be a better system if, instead of 
trusting the discipline to the Sixth, the 
masters had themselves occasionally 
gone to the boys’ rooms?—No: I think 
that would engender distrust between 
the masters and the boys, and the 
Sixth would not think it their business 
so much if the masters took it into 
their hands.” 


An ancient author with whom we 
trust Eton and Rugby men are alike 
familiar tells us how a certain tribe 
of Indians, of advanced utilitarian 
views, who piously and reverentl 
ate their aged parents, had their feel- 
ings terribly shocked when it was 
suggested that they should adopt the 
Greek practice ‘of burning them; 
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they cried out and stopped their ears 
against the indecency of the mere 
proposal. So in the small Etonian 
the sense of personal dignity revolts 
against the preepostor’s cane, while 
he feels no loss of independence in 
the domiciliary visits of the master; 
while the little Rugbeian takes his 
licking cheerfully, but stoutly locks 
his study door in the tallest praepos- 
tor’s face, and denounces even the 
visit of an inquisitive master as an 
intrusion on his domestic privacy. 
Even Royal Commissioners decline 
to dogmatise upon the points of hon- 
our in these respective systems, and 
wisely make no attempt to cut out 
public-school boys all of one pattern. 
And we must content ourselves with 
_ quoting Pindar, as the old historian 
does, to the effect that “custom is 
sovereign over all”—public schools 
included. 

As to bullying, which in bygone 
times used to make many a boy’s 
life miserable for his: first two or 
three years at a public school, it is 
as little to be found now at Rugby 
as at Eton. Dr. Temple says— 


“There is very little of it at Rugby. 
The public opinion of the school is ex- 
ceedingly sound ,upon two points; it is 
very sound upon trnth, and it is very 
sound upon bullying; I am quite sure 
of the body of the school on those two 
points; it would not only resist bullying, 
but it would resist it indignantly.” 


And this statement is fully borne 
out by the younger witnesses. 

Neither is there much to complain 
of in this respect at Harrow. The 
head-master says in his evidence— 
““We do not regard bullying as one 
of the great dangers which we have 
practically to apprehend ;” and Mr. 
Harris states that “‘a case of bullying 
is of very rare occurrence indeed.” 
Lord Clarendon indeed remarks that 
“there have been some very notori- 
ous cases of bullying at Harrow,” 
and that “there was a notion that it 
was carried on there to a consider- 
able extent ;”* and the Commission- 
ers during their sittings received an 


anonymous complaint upon the 
subject, of which (as being anony- 
mous) they very properly took no 
direct notice; but it seems pretty 
clear that the evil, to whatever ex- 
tent it may have existed, is rapidly 
becoming.a thing of the past. The 
late head of the school admits that 
there were “two cases, very bad 
ones,” during his own time, and the 
energetic way in which they were 
punished by the process of Lynch 
law known as “a public whopping” 
—shows at least that the practice 
was foreign to the tone and feeling 
of the school. 


“Tt was considered one of the most 
serious offences which a boy could com- 
mit; a meeting was called, and the of- 
fender was publicly caned by the head 
of the school, the senior monitors being 
present as well as the whole school, sum- 
moned in the fourth-form room, and then 
the offender was publicly ‘ whopped,’ 
or before a monitors’ meeting in the 
school library.” , 


In the matter of fagging, there is 
but one possible complaint which 
can be made at Rugby ;, that there is 
too little of it. It has become so very 
nearly nominal, that it seems to 
have lost, with the abuses, almost 
all the advantages of the system. 
Dusting a preepostor’s study, mak- 
ing his toast, and attending his call 
for half an hour at supper, seems to 
be almost less than is required even 


at Eton. The old system of “keep-. 


ing goal” at the “ big-side” football, 
by which a small boy was compelled 
to stand shivering in the cold for 
some two hours of almost every win- 
ter half-holiday, without being al- 
lowed to amuse himself or keep him- 
self warm by taking any share in 
the game, was, as Dr. Temple very 
justly calls it, “‘ oppressive” in the ex- 
treme, and he deserves every credit 
for having abolished it ; but when we 
are told that the fagging out at crick- 
et has very nearly disappeared, and 
that although a Sixth-Form boy has 
the power of employing fags to field 
for him, it is a power which is now 





* Harrow Evidence, 919, 1571. 
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“very rarely exercised,” we are by 
no means inclined to share the sa- 
tisfaction with which the informa- 
tion will no doubt be received in 
some quarters. There is no real 
hardship in an elder boy employing 
two or three younger ones in stop- 
ping his bails for an hour or so: it 
is one of the most practically con- 
yenient of the Sixth-Form privileges, 
and may very fairly be conceded to 
his position in the school: the ser- 
vice has nothing in it that is menial 
or degrading, and it is what he 
might very reasonably require from 
his younger brothers at home. It 
only becomes oppressive when a 
boy is kept at it too long at a time, 
or so often as to cut up his own 
half-holidays too much; and this 
need never be the case in so large a 
school as Rugby. The Report re- 
marks very justly, that “the Har- 
row rule as to cricket fagging ap- 
pears to be well calculated to pre- 
serve it from abuse without entire- 
ly abolishing it.” There are certain 


boys (known familiarly as slave- 
drivers) appointed by the head of 


the school to send fags down to ser- 
vice on the cricket-ground in regu- 
lar rotation. It is so arranged that 
no boy has to be fagged in this 
manner more than once a-week; 
and if he is sent down a second 
time, ‘he may simply come to the 
captain of the eleven,” who at once 
admits the appeal. The Commis- 
sioners have not thought it beneath 
their office to suggest a doubt whe- 
ther “ the total abolition of fagging- 
out at cricket would not unneces- 
sarily shorten the apprenticeship in 
the less exciting but not useless 
practice of fielding;” a suggestion 
to which we hope the reformers of 
Rugby will give its due weight. 
We do not think it even a distinct 
matter for congratulation that the 
fags have no longer anything to do 
with keeping the cricket-ground in 
order. It is the fashion now at 
public schools that the boys should 
have everything done for them; 
even the stumps and bats are now, 
at most schools, carried down to 
the ground by one of those paid 
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functionaries whom Provost Good- 
ford of Eton (and we cordially 
agree with him) would wish to see 
banished by authority from every 
school cricket ground in the king- 
dom. In former days, it was con- 
sidered one of the advantages of a 
public-school life that boys learnt 
to do things for themselves. The 
system of education pursued at Mr. 
Squeers’s weil-known establishment 
was far from perfect; but that 
“first class in English spelling and 
philosophy,” in which a boy learnt 
not only to spell “horse” but to 
rub him down, always struck us as 
a redeeming feature. And an hour’s 
rolling of the old cricket-ground at 
Rugby was very wholesome and im- 
proving exercise for a young gen- 
tleman who was rather loud in his 
orders to servants at home. The 
fault of schools fifty years ago was 
hardness ; future years will not im- 
prove them if they introduce softness 
instead. Even at Rugby, the com- 
parative luxuriousness of modern 
habits seriously diminishes the pro- 
fits of the boarding-house masters, 
by “necessitating very much better 
accommodation, and therefore much 
larger rents, and secondly, a great 
many more servants of a different 
class ;” and this is not only. likely to 
involve a future increase in the char- 
ges to'parents (which Dr. Temple 
suggests), but has already led to some 
difficulty in obtaining firsf-rate mén 
as masters when vacancies occur, 
because the profits of a boarding- 
bouse (which form one of the main 
sources of emolument), no longer 
offer the same inducement as for- 
merly. And yet it is of Rugby that 
the Commissioners specially report 
that “as the charge for board is 
moderate, so is the dietary simple ;” 
that “it certainly does not incline 
too much to a high scale,” though 
amply sufficient “to support a stu- 
dious life,” as well as ‘football in 
its most combative form.” In short, 
the school makes some respectable 
attempt to maintain that- “ plain 
living and high thinking” which 
one who carried off its highest hon- 
ours once recommended in a time 
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of trouble to his fellow-students at 
Oxford.* 

There is one point of school gov- 
ernment common to both Harrow 
and Rugby, to which they owe 
much of their present success and 
prosperity ; it is the cordial work- 
ing together of the head-master and 
his staff. Nothing is clearer, both 
from Dr. Temple’s and Mr. Butler’s 
evidence than this; that, retaining 
for themselves in theory the supreme 
and unfettered control of all the 
school regulations, and accepting 
all the responsibility which this 
involves,: in practice they would 
take no step of importance without 
consulting their assistant-masters, 
and would give the greatest weight 
to any of their suggestions or re- 
monstrances. The Harrow masters 
meet regularly once a-fortnight for 
consultation at the head-master’s 
house. ‘I habitually consult all 
of the masters,” says Mr. Butler; 
“T should attribute the greatest 
importance to their opinions, whe- 
ther expressed at their meetings or 
privately.” At Rugby, the system 
of regular councils for the purpose 
of discussing all matters connected 
with the discipline and studies of 
the school was introduced by Dr. 
Arnold, first in the good old-fash- 
ioned way of friendly dinners, then 
for a short period every morning 
for about a quarter of an hour be- 
fore ‘second lesson,” and latterly, 
in more formal fashion, at intervals 
of about three weeks. These meet- 
ings fell somewhat into abeyance 
under Dr. Goulburn, but have been 
resumed by the present head-mas- 
ter. “To this,” say Mr. Anstey 
and Mr. Buckoll, who have worked 
loyally on the school staff under 
many successive rulers,—‘ to this it 
is attributable, in a very great de- 
gree, that we have so very harmoni- 
ous a working of the school.”t Of 
the necessity of some such practice 
in-order to insure anything like that 
unity of spirit and action through- 
out the body of masters, without 
which no public school can hope to 
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work with any real success, there 
can be no question; but it.may be 
doubted whether the enforcing it 
as a necessary part of the school 
constitution, as the Commissioners 
recommend in their general Re- 
port, would not be quite as apt to 
introduce elements of discord. The 
summoning of any such council 
should be a spontaneous and cordial 
motion of the head-master. But it 
is, as the Report observes, “impos- 
sible to read the evidence furnished 
from these schools and from Eton 
respectively, without perceiving 
that in the former the assistants 
have a thorough sense of co-opera- 
tion with the head-master, which 
is wanting in the other.”{ In the: 
Rugby evidence especially, every 
one who has read Dr. Temple’s ex- 
amination will be quite prepared 
to find that the footing upon which 
he stands not only with Rugby 
masters but with Rugby boys, is 
thoroughly open and cordial; that,, 
as one of his pupils testifies, there 
is ‘“‘a very great deal of inter- 
course between him and the boys,” 
and that the influence of his per- 
sonal character is felt “‘ very per- 
ceptibly indeed.” In short, as 
Lord Clarendon sums up the state 
of things at Rugby in a few permis- 
sible leading questions—not at all, 
more than the whole tone of the 
previous evidence fairly warrants— 
“the masters were on very good 
terms with each other, and with 
the boys,—there was a friendly re- 
lation between them, as if the whole 
thing was a joint-stock company, 
and success the object of all.”§ If 
that feeling has indeed been estab- 
lished, and can be maintained there, 
it is not necessary to inquire ‘into 
the special character of the teach- 
ing, or the details of the curricu- 
lum of study, to account for the 
undoubted popularity and success 
of Rugby School. 

The Commissioners seem, indeed, 
almost to have overstepped the limits 
of their office—which we take to 
have been “to inquire,” rather than 





* A. H. Clough of Oriel College, in a pamphlet published during the Irish famine. 
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authoritatively to praise or blame— 
when they deliver this as the result 
of the “general impression”. which 
they have derived from the Rugby 
evidence :— 


“A head-master, whose character for 
ability, zeal, and practical success prom- 
ises to make him conspicuous on the list 
of Rugby head-masters ; a staff of assist- 
ants who combiye with skill, ability, and 
knowledge such a lively personal interest 
in the school as induces them to make 
habitual sacrifices for its welfare ; a sys- 
tem of mental training which compre- 
hends almost every subject by which the 
minds of boys can be enlarged and in- 
vigorated ; a traditional spirit among the 
boys of respect and honour for intel- 
lectual work; a system of discipline 
which, while maintaining the noble and 
wholesome tradition of public schools 
that the abler and more industrious should 
command and govern the rest, still holds 
in reserve a maturer discretion to moder; 
ate excess, guide uncertainty, and also to 
support the legitimate exercise of power ; 
asystem of physical training which, while 
it distinguishes the strong, strengthens 
the studious, and spares the weak; a re- 
ligious cultivation which, although active, 
is not overstrained, but leaves something 
for solemn occasions to bring out: such 
are some of the general conditions which 
have presented themselves to notice dur- 
ing our investigation. They go far also, 
we think, to explain that public confi- 
dence which the school has for many years 
possessed, and never since the days of 
Arnold in larger measure than at the 
present moment.” 


/ 


The authorities of other schools 
which are doing their work honestly 
and ably may perhaps fairly take ex- 
ception to this elaborate panegyric, 
as savouring rather of the advocate 
than the judicial inquirer; but there 
is no reason to question the facts 
upon which it is founded. Yet even 
this apparently perfe-t system does 
its work very imperfectly. Such, at 
least, is the opinion ot one of the 
ablest of its administrators, Mr. 
Charles Evans; while tae moral re- 
sults of a Rugby education appear to 
him to be “most satis“actory,” he 
believes that “intellectually it is at 
once a success and a failure.” 


“A large number of boys leave Rug- 
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by every year from the lower forms, and 
to most of them I think that our system 
does but scant justice, I am not speak- 
ing of the idle and the dull, but of a very 
large class of boys of good natural abili- 
ties and industry, who yet do not reach 
high positions in the school. At about 
sixteen years of age this type of mind - 
appears to reach the length of its classi- 
cal tether, and however much worked 
after that time it takes no polish. . 

They have never reached the point at 
which the study of classics begins to ac- 
quire its greatest value as an engine of 
moral discipline; and. apart from the 
moral and social advantages, and the un- 
conscious self-education of a large school, 
their last two or three years at Rugby 
are, I think, almost unprofitable.”—Ap- 
pendix, p. 314. 


Mr. Evans thinks that this applies 
to “one-half, at least,” of those who 
leave the schooi. The remedy which 
he would propose is the adoption of 
the system generally known as “ bi- 
furcation”—-7. ¢., a classification of 
the boys, after, they have reached a 
certain standing in the school, into 
two distinet departments; in one of 
which the classical studies would be 
still continued as at present, while in 
the other mathematics, physical sci- 
ence, modern languages, and history, 
would, to a great extent, take their 
place. Such a system is actually at 
work, under various modifications, at 
Marlborough, Cheltenham, Welling- 
ton and King’s Colleges, and we may 
have more to say of it hereafter. But 
Dr. Temple is not in favour of intro- 
ducing it at Rugby, which he thinks 
would lose very much more than it 
would gain by such an arrangement. 
He doubts “ whether the boys would 
get much better discipline, as far as 
mere mental discipline is concerned,” 
and is “quite sure that they would 
lose very considerably, in real cultiva- 
tion.” Even Mr. Evans, in his ex- 
amination, admits that this second 
department “ would, after all, give a 
kind of education inferior to that 
given at present.” No doubt of it; 
and though it would meet the cases 
of a few individual boys, the result 
in the large majority would be open 
to the same failure and disappoint- 
ment; real application would be as 
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distasteful in the one class of studies 
as in the other, and therefore real 
education as exceptional as ever. 
For, after all, the grand question to 
be solved will be that which Lord 
Devon, in apparent despair at its 
being solved in any way by him- 
self or his brother Commissioners, 
puts to one of the younger Rugby 
witnesses, and gets little help from 
his answer— ; 


9216. Can you suggest any mode 


by which a boy can be prevented from 
being idle ?—I cannot.” 


Nore.—In the previous article 
on the Eton Report in our June 


Art. 
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number, it was stated that the col- 
legers were members of “a sepa. 
rate football and cricket club,” 
This statement is not literally cor. 
rect; the words of the Report are— 
“They do not play together [7. ¢, 
with the oppidans], except at fives, . 
in some of the cricket clubs, and 
in the first football club.”—(Re 
port, p. 68.) It was stated in the 
same article that ‘‘no oppidan had 
now gained the Newcastle scholar- 
ship for seven years.” This was 
the fact as appeared in the evidence 
given before the Commission in 
1862; but Mr. Fremantle retrieved 
the honour of the oppidans in this 
respect in 1863. 





ART. 


Is this the stately shape I saw 
In Greece a thousand years ago, 
Who ruled the world by Beauty’s law, 
And used among the gods to go? 


Who, wheresoe’er she turned her eyes, 
Below her saw a reverent throng, 

Whose praise was taken as a prize, 
Who made immortal with a song? 


Now, scant in garb, a mendicant, 
She stretches forth her prayerful palms, 
And wealth, in pity for her want, 
Contemptuous tosses her its alms. 


This gift is not for charity, 
But love, that at thy feet I lay. 

Oh, take my heart that throbs for thee! 
And smile as in the ancient day. 








Giulietta. 


GIULIETTA. 


Au, how still the moonbeams lie 
On the dreaming meadows ! 
How the fire-flies silently 
Lighten through the shadows ! 
All the cypress avenue 
Waves its tops against the blue, 
As the wind slides whispering through— 
He is late in coming! — P 


There’s the nightingale again ! 

He alone is waking ; 
Is it joy or is it pain 

That his heart is breaking ? 
Bliss intense or pain divine ? 
Both of them, O Love, are thine! 
And this heart, this heart of mine, 

With them both is thrilling. 


From the deep dark orange-grove™ 
Odorous airs are steaming, 

Till my thoughts are faint with love— 
Faint with blissful dreaming. 

Through the slopes of dewy dells 

Crickets shake their tiny bells, 

And the sky’s deep bosom swells 

With an infinite yearning. 


On my heart the silent weight 
Of this beauty presses ; 

Midnight, like a solemn Fate, 
Saddens while it blesses. 

All alone I cannot bear 

This still night and odorous air ; 

Dearest, come, its bliss to share, 

Or I die with longing. 


I have listened at the doors, 
All are calmly sleeping ; 
I alone for hours and hours 
In the dark am weeping. 
Only weeping can express 
The mysterious deep excess 
Of my very happiness, 
Therefore I am weeping. 
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Giulietta. 


Like a fountain running o’er 
With its too great fulness, 
Like a lightning-shivered shower 
.For the fierce noon’s coolness, 
Like an over-blossomed tree 
That the breeze shakes tenderly, 
Love’s too much falls off from me 
In these tears of gladness, 


Ah, beloved! there you are ! 

I once more am near you ; 
Walk not on the gravel there, 

Somebody may hear you. 
Step upon the noiseless grass,— 
Oh! if they should hear you pass 
We are lost, alas! alas! 

We are lost for ever. 


Hark! the laurels in the light 
Seem with eyes to glisten ; 
All things peep and peer—and night 
Holds its breath to listen. 
Deeper in the shadow move, 
For the moon looks out above, 
I am coming to you, love, 
In a moment coming. 
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THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


Tue Ministry is as good as dead, 
and only waits to be buried. It 
has lost its influence abroad, it has 


‘lost its character at home. It is 


an inert chrysalis, in which. the 
soul of Lord Palmerston is expiring. 
It is the ghost of his reputation — 
of a name that has been famous 
in Europe—which has kept the 
Ministry in a nominal existence. 
The waverers who decided the re- 
cent vote in favour of the Govern- 
ment shrank from terminating the 
career of a great minister by plac- 
ing on the records of the House of 
Commons a formal condemnation 
of his policy. But the debate has 
virtually killed the Ministry. It 
has laid bare the unparalleled blind- 
ness and blundering which have 
marked their foreign policy. The 
whole story of the negotiations has 
been placed in full view of the pub- 
lic; and so strong was the case 
against the Government, that the 
independent members, who sup- 
ported the Cabinet with their votes, 
were the most unsparing in their 
condemnation of its _ blundering 
and abortive policy. The House 
of Lords condemned the Govern- 
ment by a majority of nine; the 
House of Commons acquitted it 
with a verdict of Not Proven by a 
majority of eighteen. And so the 
Ministry still exists, although its 
reputation is ‘extinct and its hours 
are numbered. 

The debate which took place on 
the vote of censure is, we do not 


_ hestitute to say, the most remark- 


able that the oldest member of 
either House has witnessed, It 
is the most important debate on 
foreign policy that has occurred 
since 1815, and the speeches were 
characterised by a fulness of know- 
ledge, by an ability of pyar 
and by a sharpness and power o 
rhetoric, which have not been sur- 
eaoaa in any similar discussion. 
very side of the question — nay, 
every nook and cranny of it — was 
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fully set forth and minutely criti- 
cised. Both parties did their best, 
but the course of the ment 
has shown clearly that the Opposi- 
tion had a good case, that the 
Ministry had none. Horsman, 
Cobden, Roebuck, and Bernal Os- 
borne made elaborate speeches in 
condemnation of the Ministerial 
olicy ; and the fact that the three 
rst-named gentlemen voted with 
the Ministry, after all, adds special 
weight to the anathemas with which 
they felt compelled to assail it. 
Other members of less note acted 
in similar fashion. They could 
not resist the force of the evidence 
against the Ministry, but they 
sought with eager ingenuity to de- 
vise excuses for yoting with it. Mr. 
Roebuck did so by attempting to 
disconnect the conduct of the Fo- 
reign Minister from that of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Horsman, with a 
similar disregard alike of constitu- 
tional principles and of the facts of 
the case, held that Parliament, by 
not sooner expressing its opinion 


.on the question, had become accom- 


plices in the miserable policy of 
the Ministry. Mr. Cobden openly 
confessed that he would vote that 
black was white rather than termi- 
nate the rule of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Osborne, while pouring his 
withering sarcasms upon the whole 
Cabinet, declared that the “great 
Liberal party” was already defunct, 
yet was not disposed to help 
the Tories into office, Had the 
motion condemnatory of the forei 
policy of the Goyernment been de. 
cided upon its merits, it wonld 
have been carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority; and even as a party 
struggle — as a vote of want of con- 
fidence—it was a sentiment of re- 
spect for the past greatness of Lord 
Palmerston which alone’ saved the 
Ministry from a decisive overthrow. 
Seldom in its long history has the 
British Parliament had so grave an 
issue to decide, or so sad a position 
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to contemplate. England has _ be- 
come a hissing and a byword among 
the nations. The public which re- 
members the commanding position 
which our country occupied at the 
close of the war of giants which 
terminated at Waterloo— who re- 
member the dominating influence 
of England when Castlereigh con- 
ducted our foreign pelicy, and Wel- 
lington led our armies — who read 
in every history, even in that of M. 
Thiers, that it was England which 
broke the power of the first Na- 
poleon, and delivered all Europe 
from bondage— were stupefied to 
find that our Government had‘sunk 
into so humiliating a__ position. 
Ten years ago, at the commence- 
ment of the last European war in 
which we took part, the influence 
of England was so great that, if she 
had spoken her mind in time, there 
would have been no war. It was 
the vacillation of a Liberal Ministry, 
of which Lords Russell and Pal- 
merston were members, that occa- 
sioned the Crimean war, by leading 
Russia to believe that we should 
not oppose her attack upon the 
independence of the Porte. But 
where is our “just influence” now ? 
Russia and. France disregard our 
solicitations — Austria and Prussia, 
as well as the minor States of Ger- 
many, despise Our bluster, and set 
at defiance our threats, England 
has become isolated, hated, and 
ridiculed. The fault was not that 
of the country, but of the Govern- 
ment. The conduct of the Minis- 
try has been alike alien to our tra- 
ditional policy and at variance with 
the wishes of the nation. England 
has been humbled solely by the cul- 
pable incapacity of the Ministers ; 
and the right and only possible 
way of retrieving her position, and 
placing herself in her just attitude 
towards Europe, was to disconnect 
herself from the conduct of the 
statesmen who misrepresented her, 
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and to repudiate their policy by a 
vote of censure. 

It is a poor plea for any Minis- 
try to excuse itself by throwing 
the blame of its errors and failures 
upon Parliament. It is the bounden 
duty of a ministry to resign if it, 
cannot carry out the policy which 
it believes to be right. But, in the 
present case, no excuse of this kind, 
poor though it be, could be pleaded 
by the Government. It took every 
means in its power to prevent its 
foreign policy being examined and 
discussed by Parliament. It de- 
layed in the most unusual manner to 
lay the record of its negotiations be- 
fore the H@use ; and first by one plea, 
then by another, it staved off dis- 
cussion until with the failure of the 
Conference all was at. an end, The 
papers were furnished in driblets; 
when one batch was printed, another 
was promised ; and at last came the 
miserable project of the Conference, 
not to save enmark, but to save 
the Ministry. Even taking the facts 
as stated by Mr. Layard, the papers 
(he ought to have read a portion of 
them) were laid on the table of the 
House at the beginning of March; 
and it would take a week before 
members could have time to master 
the contents. Well, what took 
place then? Lord Ellenboroug 
who on several occasions had frett 
at the Ministerial delays, and who 
considered that it was a matter of 
the utmost importance that Parlia- 
ment should express its opinion upon 
the foreign policy of the Government 
before the Easter recess, gave no- 
tice of a motion which would have 
led to a full discussion of the ques- 
tion; but when the day came Lord 
Russell made a most earnest appeal 
to him to abandon his motion, on 
the ground that any discussion 
would embarrass the Government 
and impede the progress of the ne- 
gotiations for peace.* What could 
Lord Ellenborough, or any one in 





' * “T rise, on public grounds, to request the noble Earl not at present to bring on 
that diseussion. I do not expect that anything that falls from him will tend to 
increase the difficulties which surround the settlement of this question; and, for 
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a like position, do but acquiesce ? 
This was on the 18th of March. 
When Parliament reassembled _ after 
the Easter recess, the Government 
announced that a Conference was 
about to meet, and thus discussion 
was again staved off. The first act 
of Lord Russell in the Conference 
was to propose that the proceed- 
ings should be kept secret; and 
this arrangement, though quite dis- 
regarded by the other Powers, was 
pleaded by our Government as a 
reason for keeping Parliament in 
the dark as to what was in progress. 
Parliament, indeed, was pretty well 
informed as to the transactions of 
the Conference through the medi- 
um of foreign newspapers; but, 
owing to the ruse of our Govern- 
ment, it was not in a position to 
take cognisance of them. As a 


_ foreign critic observed, the Con- 


ference was simply a “protracted 
Parliamentary manoeuvre,” devised 
by our Ministry to stave off discus- 
sion and keep themselves in office. 
There is a great power in accom- 
plished: facts; and when the mis- 
chief was done, and remedy impos- 
sible, the Ministry reckoned that 
Parliamerit would have less motive 
for displacing them. From first to 
last their game was delay; and the 
game was so far successful, that 
Parliament was made to appear as 
to some extent an accomplice in 
the policy of the Government. The 
Opposition took the very earliest 
opportunity of challenging a ver- 
dict upon that policy; but the fact 
that the miserable career of blun- 
dering was, or seemed to be, at an 
end, enabled the ingenious con- 
sciences of many members to ignore 
the true character of the question 
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submitted to decision, and to give 
their votes in favour of the Minis- 
try, while fully admitting the accu- 
sations laid to their charge. 

So conscious was the Ministry of 
the badness of its case that it did 
not dare to meet the vote of cen- 
sure on the usual issue of Aye or 
No. It took refuge under cover | 
of an amendment, which simply 
sought to give the go-by to the mo- 
tion of the Opposition, and which, 
whatever other objections there 
were to it, certainly did not pledge 
the House to an approval of the 
Ministerial policy. This was of itself 
a humiliation for the Ministry. A 
Ministry which shrinks from meet- 
ing a vote of censure, stands self-con- 
demned. But if we look at the 
amendment, what do we see? Why, 
the very adoption of the form of 
address proposed by Mr. Kinglake 
was a censure on the policy of © 
the Government. Its terms were, 
“to express the satisfaction with 
which we have learnt that, at this 
conjuncture, her Majesty has 
been advised to abstain from 
armed interference in the war 
now going on between Denmark 
and the German Powers.” Wow, 


‘the Government, so far from having 


been desirous to remain neutral, 
had throughout been eager to go 
to war. This fact is patent on the 
face of their despatches; it was 
publicly acknowledged by Lords 
Russell and Palmerston in their 
speeches in Parliament on the 27th 
of June. When announcing the 
failure of the Conference, and the 
resumption of hostilities by the: 
German Powers, Lord Russell took 
ney to show that the Government 
a 





d done its best to go to war with 
: 5 


" my own part, I must say that I should have been very glad to render the fullest 


explanation of the conduct of the Government in respect to the affairs of Denmark 
and Germany. There are, however, reasons of public policy which make it desir- 
able that there should be no discussion at the present moment. In the first place, 
I have now to present, by command of her Majesty, various paperg in continua- 


tion of those which were presented a few weeks ago. 


These papers contain the 


further correspondence which has taken place up to a very recent period. , In the 
next place, there has been a correspondence lately carried on with regard to the 
holding of a Conference and a proposed armistice, and I have good hopes that the 
Danish Government will agree to that Conference.”—Zimes, March 19, 1864. 
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the German Powers, and that if it 
had failed to do so, it was only be- 
cause it could not help it. He said 
the Government had_ repeatedly 
solicited France and Russia, and 
every Power who was likely to help 
us, to join us in a war against the 
Germans, but that unfortunately 
they would not co-operate with us. 
What, then, could we do? he said. 
We have no allies—no Power will 
join with us—and we cannot ven- 
ture single-handed to engage in a 
war with the whole powers of 
Germany. Such was the language 
of the Foreign Minister—such was 
the exposition he gave of his 
policy. The Government had tried 
all along to go to war, and regretted 
that they had not been able to do 
so. Nevertheless, he said, there 
were certain events not unlikely to 
arise in the continuance of the con- 
test which, if they occurred, would 
cause the Government to reconsider 
the matter: obviously ithplying 
that the Government. might yet 
take part in the war, even without 
allies! Lord Palmerston spoke to 
the same effect, and in some re- 
spects even more strongly, in the 
House of Commons. And yet, 
after all this, the Ministry, in order 
to save themselves, actually sup- 
ported an address to the Queen, 
taking credit to themselves for hay- 
ing followed a policy of peace! If 
this be not humiliation, we know 
not where to look for it. The 
Ministry saved themselves from a 
direct vote of censure only by sup- 
porting an amendment which con- 
demned them by implication. 

Three months ago we pointed 
out, by quotations from the official 
despatches, that the desire and in- 

tion of the Ministry was to 

ngage in the Dano-German contest 
in the character of belligerents, 
Unwise as were the threats which 
Lord Russell directed against the 
German Powers, and the expecta- 
tions held out to Denmark —and 
humiliating as the consequences of 
these: threats and promises have 
been to this country—there can be 
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no doubt that they were made in 
earnest, and that the Cabinet meant 
to be as good as its word. Even 
Mr, Gladstone and Mr, Layard in 
the recent debate admitted that 
this was the case up to the end of 
January; and their only defence of 
the Government is, that after that 
date, as soon as it became certain 
that we could not get allies for the 
war, the policy of menace was dis- 
continued, and all thought of inter- 
vention abandoned. Such a de- 
fence in reality is an admission of 
the case against the Government, 
Yet, as was to be expected, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs confessed to only a part of 
the truth. The policy of menace 
was continued for several months 
after France had peremptorily de- 
clined to join us in hostilities. And 
the intention to intervene single- 
handed was not abandoned even 
up to the close of the Conference. 
For months the public mind was 
disturbed by threats and signs of 
imminent war. The Channel Fleet 
was recalled from Portugal; then 
it was advanced to the Downs; and 
again it was officially announced to 
be ready to go anywhere on twen- 
ty-four hours’ notice. Nay, Lord 
Russell openly menaced the Austro- 
Prussian fleet with an attack from 
our powerful squadron. It was 
not until the debate on the vote of 
censure commenced that the Minis- 
try began to. realise its position. 
Then at length it made a wonder- 
ful gyration—turning its back upon - 
its former self, and supporting an 
address to the Queen which her 
Majesty knew well was quite at 
variance with the past sentiments 
and conduct of her official advisers. 

The conduct of the Ministry in 
regard to the late abortive . Confer- 
ence was shameless beyond parallel. 
Seldom has hypocrisy been carried 
so far, or the selfish interests of a 
Ministry been more recklessly pur- 
sued. Ostensibly the Conference 
was sought after for the sake of 
Denmark, to preserve her integrity 
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and independence—yet no sooner 
did the Conference assemble than 
Denmark was sacrificed, and the 
English Minister himself proposed 
her dismemberment! When the 
Conference met, no Power had re- 
pudiated the Treaty of 1852; and 
Lord Palmerston stated that Eng- 
land engaged in the Conference on 
the basis of the treaty, and to uphold 
the integrity and independence of the 
Danish monarchy. Well, it met— 
but when it ended, the public heard 
with amazement that the Treaty of 
1852 was wholly abandoned,—that 
the English Minister himself had 
proposed the dismemberment of 
Denmark, —and finally, after time 
had been given to Prussia to pur- 
chase iron-clad ships of war, hosti- 
lities were to be resumed, and Den- 
mark was to be left alone to meet 
annihilation at the hands of her 
assailants! “Denmark is dead!” 
was the curt remark of one of the 
Plenipotentiaries as the Conference 
broke up. Dead she is, and it is 
England that has killed her. But 
for the expectations of aid which 
were held out to her by Lords Pal- 
merston and Russell, Denmark 
would never have engaged in a war 
with Germany. She would have 
negotiated. But our precious Min- 
istry first led her to take up arms, 
and then left her to her fate. Not 
only at the outset, but at every new 
phase of the contest, Denmark hop- 
ed for aid from England. In Janu- 
ary she was told by the ‘ Morning 
Post’ (the special organ of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy) that an army 
of 30,000 men, commanded by the 
Duke of Cambridge, was to go to her 
help, and maintain the line of the 
Dannewerke. Her soldiers worked 
themselves to death in fortifying 
that line: but the redcoats never 
came, and the poor Danes, left un- 
supported in a position which their 
numbers were quite inadequate to 
defend, had to make a terrible 
night-retreat in the depth of winter 
to save themselves from being sur- 
rounded. Again, at Dybbol and 
Alsen, they heard with eager ears 


tf 
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of the movements of the British 
fleet; and they knew that if once 
our iron-clads were in the offing, 
their terrible flanking fire would 
crush every attempt at assault on 
the part of the assailants. Dybbol 
fell, and the Conference met: and 
still hope lingered in the breasts of 
the Danes. England, they said, has 
now brought our enemies to book ; 
and if they will not make peace on 
tolerably fair terms, then at last she- ° 
will throw off her neutrality and 
come to our aid. How different was 
the actual issue—how different the 
sentiments and conduct of our Min- 
isters, every one knows. They 
sought for a Conference only as a 
Parliamentary manceuvre, in order 
to save themselves. They ‘ sought 
for an armistice, which told only 
in favour of the Germans—for fur- 
ther prolongations of the Confer- 
ence, though at the price of new 
sacrifices imposed on Denmark, — 
they sought for anything, in short, 
which might postpone the crisis, 
and stave off discussion in Parlia- 
ment. Step by step, week by week, 
they abandoned one part of the 
Danish cause after another, in order 
to propitiate the German Powers, 
and obtain a peace which might 
ruin Denmark but which would 
save themselves. And now, how 
stands the case? Baron Beust, the 
arch-champion of Germany against 
Denmark, boasts of the Conference 
as a greater triumph than could have 
otherwise been obtained. On his re- 
turn to Dresden, on the 8th July, he 
said, “I am most entirely convinced 
that the London Conference, alike 
in its proceedings and in its ter- 
mination, could not possibly have 
operated ina manner more favour- 
able for Germany. I am of opinion 
that the position gained there, with- 
out any sacrifice, could not have 
been equalled even by the most ad- 
vantageoas arrangement of which 
the circumstances permitted.” There 
is no longer any appeal to the Treaty 
of London: Lord Russell himself 
has abandoned it. There is no long- 
er any question of maintaining the 
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integrity of Denmark: Lord Russell 
himself has proposed the dismem- 
berment of that kingdom. At the 
outset of the war, the line of the 
Schlei and the Dannewerke was 
more than the Germans even in 
secret could hope ‘for: now, what- 
ever happen, it is the least that 
they can get. Lord Russell, in the 
hope of getting them to make peace, 
has declared that they are entitled 
to have it ; and has even proposed 
that other portions of Schleswig 
shall be theirs also if a plebiscite 
decide in their favour. After en- 
couraging Denmark to resist — after 
threatening and abusing the Ger- 
man Powers as outrageous robbers 
—after maintaining that war in 
no way nulified the Treaty of 
London, and that the integrity and 
independence of Denmark were 
requisite to the balance of power in 
Europe,—the English Ministry at 
length sacrifices Denmark, abandons 
the Treaty, and recognises as just 
and equitable the annexation of the 
half of Denmark to the territories 


of Germany. Baron Beust is right. 
The Conference gave him a greater 
triumph than could have been won 
by mere force of arms; and Lords 
Palmerston and Russell have assas- 
sinated Denmark and her King 


under the pretext of being their 
friends. 

There was only one more igno- 
miny, one more hypocrisy, wanted 
to complete the tale of Ministerial 
culpability. And the’ want was 
supplied. Having sacrificed Den- 
mark in the Conference, Lords 
Palmerston and Russell, to the 
disgust of every one, still flourished 
their threats, and hinted their pro- 
mises as before. If the Germans 
went farther—if they, attacked the 
island—or, at all events, if they 
took the capital—certainly if they 
took it by storm, or if the King 
should fall into their hands, or if 
there were a bloody bombardment 
—ah, then, said Lord Palmerston, 
we shall see what England will do! 
It was the drivel of senility, or the 
empty flourish of hypocrisy. Den- 
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mark and her King had had enough 
of that. A sardonic smile must 
have curled the lips of the Danes 
as they read that pitiable declara- 
tion, if indeed they had heart to 
A short and emphatic 
curse was the more likely reply to 
it. Denmark has been fooled to 
her ruin by the English Ministry, 
Too late she perceives the unworthy 
game that has been played on her, 
and now she ;turns -to her cruel 
adversaries to obtain terms of peace 
which, hard as they will be, will 
better serve her purpose than rely- 
ing any longer upon her faithless 
friends. 

The case against the Government 
was so strong that the Ministerial 
speakers sought rather to carp at 
and misrepresent the arguments of 
the Opposition than to maintain 
the soundness of their own policy. 
This was the line taken at the out- 
set by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and it was only varied 
by Lord Palmerston, who, on the 
eve of the division which he feared 
would be hostile, appealed to the 
House to condone the errors of the 
Ministry, and not visit upon their 
heads the punishment which they 
had fully incurred. There was one 
feature in the speeches of the 
Ministerialists in the Lower House 
which was eminently base as well 
as ridiculous. Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Layard, both of whom are 
singularly reckless and unscrupu- 
lous as debaters, indulged in 
charges against Mr. Disraeli and 
other members of the Opposition 
of “misquoting” and “ falsifying” 
the despatches from which they 
read extracts. It is very rarely 
that any such charge is well found- 
ed, and in the present case there 
was not a vestige of foundation, for 
it. Mr. Disraeli gave the dates of 
the despatches from which he 
quoted, and any member could 
verify the accuracy of his quota- 
tions in a moment. And when 
pressed home, Mr. Layard admitted 
that what he meant by “falsifica- 
tion” was simply the omitting of 
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certain parts of the despatches 
quoted from; and neither he nor 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in show- 
ing that in any case.the true 
meaning of the despatches had 
been perverted. But these charges 
of ‘“misquoting” and ‘falsifica- 
tion” sound well for the moment; 
they raise doubts for the time, and 
take the edge off the facts which 
were so efficiently appealed to by 
the leaders of the Opposition; and 
both Mr. Layard and Mr. Glad- 
stone, in lieu of honest argument, 
did not hesitate to have recourse to 
this shameless mode of warfare. 
Happily the House was soon 
brought toa just sense of the posi- 
tion by the eloquent speech of Mr. 
Hardy, who repelled these charges 
with indignation, and very. properly 
denounced them as ‘‘a calumny.” 
Then followed a curious, though 
certainly not edifying scene. Mr. 
Layard, with marvellous effrontery, 
rose to demand that the words be 
taken down, and appealed to the 
Speaker on the question of order. 
The Speaker at once decided that 
in this case Mr. Hardy was entitled 
to use the phrase “ a calumny.” 
The decision of the Speaker is 
always final; yet, strange to say, 
the Premier rose and_ protested 
against his decision, setting him- 
self in open opposition to the 
highest authority in the House, 
This was too much for the House, 
so it peremptorily supported the 
Speaker; and Mr. Layard'and his 
backer, the Premier, had to keep 
their seats, and had to listen to Mr. 
Hardy as he again denounced their 
charges of “ falsification” as calum- 
nies. What added to the piquan- 
cy of this Parliamentary fracas was, 
that soon afterwards a member rose 
and read a passage from ‘ Hansard,’ 
showing that on a former occasion 
Mr. Layard had been called a calum- 
niator, with the permission of the 
Speaker, and that he had been 
called so by Lord Palmerston him- 
self ! 

In the Upper House, as was to 
be expected, the debate was not 
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disgraced by such shameless man- 
ceuvres. The: Duke of Argyll was 
as pert and carping’ as usual, but 
neither he nor any of his colleagues 
stooped to imitate the ‘ calumnies” 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Layard. 
The opposition @ad to sustain the 
irreparable absence of Lord Derby, 
who was suffering from indisposi- 
tion, and whose powerful eloquence 
would in other circumstances have 
led the attack against the Ministry. 
In his absence Lord Malmesbury 
assumed the leadership of the Con- 
servative Peers, and discharged the 
duty which thus unexpectedly de- 
volved upon him with eminent abi- 
lity. It is to be regretted that, 
apparently from natural diffidence, 
the noble Earl rarely does justice 
in delivery to the substantial ex- 
cellence of his speeches; but it 
would have been difficult for any 
orator in either House to have 
surpassed the luminous exposition 
with which he opened the case 
against the Government. The Gov- 
ernment were beaten on the dis- 
cussion, and the policy of the Fo- 
reign Minister was condemned in 
the House of which he is a member. 
In the Lords as in the Commons 
the most eminent of the indepen- 
dent members spoke and voted 
against the Government. At first 
sight it seems surprising that, on 
so clear an issue, the Conservatives 
should not have had a larger majo- 
rity than nine. But it is long since 
there has been a great party fight in 
the Upper House, and the public 
forget the enormous addition which 
the Liberal’ party have made to 
their power in the Lords by the 
creation of new peerages, both 
spiritual and temporal. ith two 
exceptions the whole bench of 
bishops voted with the Ministers 
who had raised them to the episco- 
pate; and it has been computed 
that, of the whole number of Peers 
present who voted with the Minis- 
try, one-half have owed their peer- 
ages to the Liberal party since 
1831. 

Up to the very moment of the 
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division, the Government was ap- 
prehensive of finding itself in a 
minority in the House of Com- 
mons.* And in order to influence 
the waverers, an announcement was 
made in the Ministerial journals 
that, if the Govegnment secured a 
majority,.they would abandon their 
previously arranged project of dis- 
solving Parliament during the re- 
cess. This doubtless won for them 
some votes. It is obvious that if a 
dissolution were quickly to follow 
the miserable display of Ministerial 
incapacity which the present session 
has witnessed, the supporters of the 
Ministry would find their re-election 
seriously imperilled; but by delay- 
ing a dissolution, the Ministry hope 
that they may be able to re-estab- 
lish their popularity, or at all events 
that lapse of time may weaken the 
recollection of their errors and fail- 
ures. Although defeated in the one 
House, they have obtained a majo- 
rity in the other, and thus have 
escaped total overthrow. But the 
debate, if not the division, has 
been a great triumph to the Opposi- 
tion. The leaders of the Conser- 
vative party acted most wisely in 
bringing forward the vote of cen- 
sure. It was a right course alike for 
the party and for the interests of 
the country. ‘You are desirous,” 
said the more reckless of the Minis- 
terialists, “to proclaim to Europe 
the humiliation of England.” ‘ On 
the contrary,” justly replied the Con- 
servatives, ‘‘ you have misrepresent- 
ed the opinions of the country — 
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you have adopted a meddling and 
muddling policy which the country 
heartily disapproves, and by this 
vote of censure we mean to an- 
nounce that fact to the world, 
Were we to remain silent, then in- 
deed your humiliation would become 
that of England also; and it is as the 
only means of saving our country 
from shame and disgrace that we 
repudiate your policy and condemn 
it.” The effect of the debate upon 
public opinion has been remarkable, 
Even the Liberal journals now ad- 
mit that the foreign policy of the 
Ministry is indefensible; and the 
‘Times’ says that it was an act of 
sagacity on the part of Lord Pal- 
merston to ask the House, on the 
eve of the division, not to approve 
his policy, but simply to condone it. 
How are the mighty fallen! The 
whole country is now conscious 
that the vaunted foreign . policy of 
the Liberals is not only a failure, 
but has destroyed the just influence 
of England, and subjected our Gov- 
ernment to rebuffs and humiliation 
unparalleled in the memory ‘of any 
living man. ; 

There is a curious private history 
connected with the recent party- 
struggle, and one which ought to_ 
be known if the real character of 
the fssue is to be thoroughly under- 
stood. The Premier at first was 
strongly opposed to Mr. Kinglake’s 
amendment. It was a bitter pill 
for him to swallow, but it was 
forced down his throat by members 
of his own side of the House. Mr. 





* The ‘ Times,’ which, when the vote of censure was first tabled, affirmed that 


the Government would have a majority of 25 or 30, on the morning of the last day 
of the debate reckoned the Ministerial majority at only 4. ‘This estimate was 
strictly correct at the time it was made. But the Conservatives were so unlucky as 
to have no less than eleven casualties—i. e, absences of members from personal ill- 
ness or family bereavements,—while the Ministerialists had only one. One Minis- 
terialist was actually carried down-to the House, and into the division-lobby, in a 
litter, and could not even record his vote in the usual manner. Besides the five 
Conservatives, including Mr. Dutton, who voted with the Ministry, there were 
sqme others who refused to vote, and whose defection was not known to the whip- 
pers-in on either side until within two hours of the division. Among the other “ cal- 
umnies” connected with the recent contest, it was stated that the Ultramontane 
Irish members would vote against the Government ; but, in actual fact, their votes 
were equally divided—one-half voting with the Ministry, and the other half against 
them. 
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Kinglake, who has always been op- 
posed to a war between this coun- 
try and Germany, in bringing for- 
ward his amendment only gave 
legitimate expression to his own 
sentiments. But Lord Palmerston 
knew that these sentiments were 
not his; he knew that himself and 
| his principal collegues would have 
made war upon Germany if they 
could: and it was a humiliation 
greater than he could bear to ac- 
cept an amendment which substan- 
tially condemned the policy which 
he had endeayoured,~>though in 
vain, to carry out. But he was 
even made to feel his helplessness. 
Nine Liberal members, connected 
with City interests, waited upon 
him, and said quietly but plainly, 
“Tf you do not accept the amend- 
ment, you must not count upon our 
votes.” And it also appeared that 
behind these gentlemen there was 
a large party of more extreme 
views, who would likewise withhold 
their support from the Ministry, 
unless the amendment was accept- 
ed. A Cabinet Council was held, 
and doubtless it devolved upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to beard the old lion, to “bell the 
eat,” and to force the adoption of 
the amendment upon the Premier. 
Doubtless he informed the Cabinet 
that, besides these nine Liberal 
members, there was the whole body 
of the Radicals, who were utterly 
dissatisfied with the policy of the 
. Government, and who would only 
give their votes to the Ministry on 
condition that this ‘‘ Peace amend- 
ment” was accepted. The grand 
old man, the great Minister, of 
whom all England once was proud, 
gave way. He preferred to cling 
to office, and accept humiliation, 
rather than be utterly defeated, and 
close his official life under a solemn 
vote of censure carried in both 
Houses of Parliament. The man- 
acles were put upon him, and all 
he could do was to keep them as 
much as possible from the view of 
others. It was a pitiable spectacle, 
and for the sake of a great name 
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we sincerely regret it. Ought we 
not to say that we regret it also for 
the sake of the still greater name 
of England ? 

For, let us now ask, for what 
cause was it that the Radicals sup- 
ported the Ministry, and saved them 
from an overwhelming defeat? In 
the debate, they were the fiercest 
assailants, the most bitter and contu- 
melious censors of the whole foreign . 
policy of the Government. Why, 
then, did they record their votes in its 
favour? On the particular question 
at issue, as we have seen, they heart- 
ily condemned the Ministry. Was 
it, then, that they chose to regard 
the question as one of confidence or 
no confidence in the Ministry, and 
that by their votes they testified 
their confidence? Not a bit of it. 
Confidence in Lord Palmerston !— 
the Radicals would as soon give a 
vote of confidence to Beelzebub ! 
They hate Palmerston of all men, 
and they regard the present Cabinet 
as quite as much “‘obstructives ” as 
a Conservative one would be. Men 
who are fierce antagonists in the 
House are frequently very amicable 
in the library or the smoking-room ; 
and when leading Tory and lead- 
ing Radical meet together, their 
exchange of sentiments is often suffi- 
ciently frank. ‘‘We are for peace,” 
said the Radicals when the late 
debate was going on—‘“ peace, as 
you call it, ‘at any price ;’ and 
we don’t like the constant talk 
of you Tories about ‘the honour 
of the country.’ We have no 
confidence that you would not 
go to war some of these days, if 
you were in office, Palmerston is 
quite as bad as you—if not worse : 
that is true; but then we can bridle 
him. He cannot do without us. 
He must take our terms. We have 
him under our thumb.” These 
Radicals do not overstate the case. 
By forcing the Government, to ac- 
cept the amendment, they have 
bound over the government to a 
policy of peace. The only party 
which really triumphed in the late 
division was the Peace party. The 
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fact is seen and appreciated all over 
Europe. Strongly opposed as we 
are to going to war with Germany 
in this quarrel, we, at the same 
time, regret that a resolution should 
have been carried in the House of 
Commons which not only appears 
in the sight of Europe as a triumph 
of the Peace party, but which actu- 
ally was so,, For this the country 
has to thank Lord Palmerston, 
The miserable blundering of his 
Ministry has made our people sick 
of foreign policy : we have been so 
humiliated, so isolated, and conse- 
quently so helpless, that we have 
been ready to make a vow never to 
meddle in European politics any 
more. The “ meddling and mud- 
dling” of the present Cabinet has 
done more than anything else could 
have done to render popular the 
dangerous crotchets and _ ignoble 
policy of the Manchester _ party. 
And rather than resign office, Lord 
Palmerston has actually accepted 
an amendment which is not only 
condemnatory of the policy of the 
Government, but which also gives 
a notable triumph to the political 
sect of whom hitherto he has been 
the heartiest hater and the most 
uncompromising antagonist. 

As statesmen, the Liberal party is 
now used up. It has destroyed its 
reputation ; its leaders have repu- 
diated many, and abandoned as im- 
practicable all the measures which 
they formerly advocated. A Libe- 
ral Ministry has no longer any rai- 
son @étre. Lord Russell has aban- 
doned and buried Reform ; the 
Church-Rates Bill and other mea- 
sures of hostility to the National 
Church have one by one been 
knocked on the head and entomb- 
ed; and now the mythic reputa- 
tion of Liberal foreign policy has 
burst like a bubble, covering the 
Ministry with disgrace, and involv- 
ing the country in their humilia- 
tion. Even the reputation of Lord 
Palmerston has vanished. It has 
been destroyed by his own hands. 
He is now but the shadow of a 
great name, It would have been 
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well for’ him, and still better for 
the country, if his love of power 
had been less insatiable, and if he 
had retired from official life without 
waiting for the withering of his 
laurels. If he has not outlived his 
genius, he has outlived his age. He 
finds himself in a new epoch, which 
is unsuited for his old style of 
policy, and amid new forces which 
he cannot rightly appreciate. A 
Tory for the best half of his life, he 
has erided by being the last hope of 
the Liberal party. And with his 
failure, now only too conspicuous, 
the long tottering fabric of Liberal 
prestige and power rushes to the 
ground, and a long reign of Conser- 
vatism will be established upon its 
ruins. The “ great Liberal party” 
is atan end; the Whigs have be 
come an anachronism. The only 
parties which show vitality are the 
Radicals, towards whom Mr. Glad- 
stone is being attracted, and the 
strong and united party led by 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, which 
still calls itself Conservative, ~ but 


whose principles are very inade- . 


quately expressed by such a term 
of negation. 

The concluding words of the vote 
of censure expressed regret that the 
conduct of the Government had 
diminished the securities for peace. 
The statement is a truism; it is a 
self-evident proposition. The public 
feeling of a country which has been 
humbled through the conduct of its 
Government becomes irritable in its 


relations with other countries. It. 


is the last feather which breaks the 
camel’s back ; and we have experi- 
enced so many humiliations and 
rebuffs of late that our stock of 
patience is sadly diminished, and 
the cup of exasperation is liable to 
overflow. A few months hence the 
truth of the statement will be more 
clearly appreciated, Europe has 
not seen the last of the Danish 
question. It is a letting out of 
waters which may yet bring “ the 
deluge” over Europe. Is Denmark, 
voluntarily or by force of arms, to 
be incorporated with Germany ? Is 
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the Swedo-Norwegian kingdom to 
share the same fate at the hands of 
Russia? Or is a united Scandinavian 
kingdom to appear on the scene, 
emerging from the wreck and ruin 
ofa bloody war? Be the immediate 
issue of this Dano-Germah conflict 
what it may, it will excite the am- 
bition of nationalities and the mu- 
tual jealousies of rulers. Are the 
Duchies' to be annexed to their 
Fatherland, and Venetia not united 
to Italy? Is Germany to aggran- 
dise herself by the conquest of Den- 
mark, and France have no commen- 
surate extension on the Rhine? Is 


“Germany herself not likely to be 


torn by internal dissensions? and 
may not a third Power, a popular 
confederation, arise in the Father- 
land, which will lean on France as 
a counterpoise to the power which 
Russia may throw into the scale on 
behalf of Austria and Prussia? If 
might is to make right, what hope 
is there any longer for the indepen- 
dence of little states like Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Portu- 
gal? Once set in motion the waves 
of a great war, and old landmarks 
will be submerged, and Europe will 
hardly know herself when she emer- 
ges from the stormy flood. We 
fear that Europe is only at the be- 
ginning of her troubles, and it be- 
hoves England to watch narrowly 
the conduct of the men who are now 
at the helm of her affairs. 

It is to be expected that, during 


@the recess, Lord Palmerston will 


seek to regain his credit by some 
bold stroke of policy. He cannot 
be content to close his long career 
in ignominious failure. And it is 
probable that the course of foreign 
politics will be such as to offer only 
too many opportunities, if not 
temptations, for the Premier to 
resort to his favourite game of rash 
but brilliant coups. He can do 
nothing without the co-operation 
of the French Emperor. The Brit- 
ish Government left the Emperor 
in the lurch on the Polish question, 
and again in the matter of the Con- 
gress. The Emperor in turn has 


left our Government in the lurch 
on the Danish question. But both 
parties find it is now high time to 
make up their differences. The 
Palmerston Cabinet are humiliated 
and helpless, and they want the 
help of France to enable them to 
assume an attitude in foreign affairs 
which would re-establish their pop- 
ularity at home. Napoleon, on his 
part, 8ees that the course of Conti- 
nental politics is taking an unfay- 
ourable turn for him, and he is now 
ready to renew in the closest form 
his alliance with England. The 
publication in the ‘Morning Post’ 
of the forged despatches of the 
new “Holy Alliance” was a clever 
stroke to excite apprehensions, and 
to influence public opinion in both 
countries in favour of closer rela- 
tions between the two great Lib- 
eral Powers of Europe. 

A good understanding between 
this country and France, and a 
hearty co-operation in all matters 
in which we have common interests, 
is a sound principle of policy. It 
is a most desirable object ; but it 
must be pursued with caution and 
within the limits which we have 
specified. In the changes now in 
progress or impending on the Con- 
tinent, France has different interests 
from those of England, and some 
which are opposed to ours. No 
object is at present apparent which 
could compensate us for engag- 
ing in a European war; and, to 
say the least, it is no business of 
ours to help France to seize the 
Rhine provinces, to annex Belgium, 
and to convert Antwerp into an 
impregnable station for her fleet. 
We have not forgotten the saying 
of the First Napoleon, that “ Ant- 
werp (then in his possession) is a 
loaded pistol held at the head of 
England.” Rather than bécome the 
ally of France in a European war, 
we believe Lord Russell would re- 
sign. But we are not sure that the 
Premier and Lord Clarendon, who 
may soon take Lord Russell’s place 
in the Cabinet, may not drift into 
acquiescence with the Emperor's 
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schemes, Lord Palmerston is re- 
solved to hold on to the last; and 
something must be done to re-estab- 
lish his reputation and to close his 
career in credit, if not in a perilous 
blaze of glory. Hence the necessity 
of keeping a ‘sharp watch on his 
policy during the recess, With him 
as Premier, ‘‘ the securities for peace 
are unquestionably diminished.” 
Far be it from us to say that Eng- 
land ought to view with indifference 
the events on the Continent, or 
that under no circumstances should 
she take part in a European war. 
But it is a matter of the highest 
importance that England should 
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not be led into such a war blind. 
fold, or be allowed to drift into it, 
either through the incapacity of the 
Ministry or in subservience to its 
temporary interests. By all means 
let our friendly relations with 
France be re-established. It was 
the fault of the present Ministry 
that they were interrupted. But 
let us not pay too dear for the bar- 
gain, nor purchase the co-operation 
of Napoleon in measures for re- 
storing the prestige of the Ministry, 
by entering into engagements and 
entanglements which will prove de- 
trimental to the best interests of the 
country. 











